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everything you desire . . . 



Riches, Love, Fine Possessions, Friends, Power, Secret 
Knowledge, end much, much more? See for yourself! 



A staggering miracle has happened' A bril- 
liant psychic researcher has discovered a se- 
cret so awesome, so powerful, that it 1s said 
to bring you everytbiag you desire. 

Reese P Dubin. in his daring new book. 
TELXCULT POWER," lays bare this magic 
secret and reveals how it can bring you for- 
tuae, love and happiness! How would you like 
to sit in your living room, give the command 
for love and have your loved one instantly ap- 
pear at your side? Or give the command for 
money and suddenly ftnd a big. thick roll of 
bills in your hand? 

"GREAT WEALTH AND POWER 
CAN BE YOURS!" 

For many years. Reese P. Dubin searched for 
a way to call upon the Invisible forces at work 
an around us. These investigations brought 
him knowledge that goes back to the dim re- 
cesses of the past 

One day, to his astonishment, he discovered 
that he could actually broadcast silent com- 
mands. which others instantly obeyed! "No 
one could escape the power of this amazing 
secret." says Mr Dubin. "Everyone — high or 
low. ignorant or wise — is subject to Its spell." 
He commanded others to sleep, get up and 
come to him. talk or not talk — and obey his 
silent wishes! 

Working relentlessly. Reese Dubin succeeded 
in perfecting a new kind of Instrument — an 
extension of the mind — called a Tele-Photo 
Transmitter An instrument that concentrates 
your thoughts and sends them, like streak- 
ing bullets, to their destination. 

STARTLING PROOF 

Mr. Dubin explains how this fantastic Trans- 
mitter has already worked for countless men 
and women, in all walks of life. It's worked 
every time and It will work for you too! Al- 
most overnight, you can start to multiply 
riches, win love, favors, gifts, new friends — 
anything you ask for!" Mr Dubin relates. 
And he gives you specific case histories: 

• Diamonds and jewels have appeared, seem- 
ingly out of nothing! 

• A farmer received a pot full of gold! 

• An old woman used this secret to regain 
lost youth! 

• Another teleported a gold jewel box to her 
home! 

• A balding man renewed the growth of his 
hair! 

• One user summoned a man to her — out of 
thin air! 

• Another actually saw behind walls and 
over great distances! 

• A man gained the power to hear the un- 
spoken thoughts of others! 

"YOUR EVERY DESIRE FULFILLED 
EASILY AND AUTOMATICALLY!" 

With Telecult Power, the mightiest farce la 
the Universe is at year command! Reese 
Dubin reveals how to use the Transporter to 
teleport your desires from the invisible world 
"Dial any desire — call a Photo-Form — then 



sit back, relax and watch this powerful se- 
cret go to work!" 
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Rich, glittering diamonds and other precious 
stones literally appeared at her feet' A pair 
of gold earrings she found .a pearl neck- 
lace gift dropped right on her front lawn! 
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Albert J dialed the desire for good fortune 
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once! For the first time in the history of Las 
Vegas! He walked away with a cool tSM.Nt 
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A Scandinavian girl used the invisible power 
to pick up actual sights, from behind walls 
and over great distances. She could see the 
scene at her home — several hundred miles 
away — as clear as if on TV 

UNBOUNDED POWER! 

Reese P. Dubin, discoverer of this uncanny 
Telecult Power, wanted to see if the Trans- 
mitter could do the seemingly impoasible — 
produce an actual living person for him' He 
dialed the Transmitter and waited In a flash, 
the door burst open, and standing before him. 
real as life, was the object of his desire! 
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VENUS— World of Mystery 

by WILLY LEY 

How do the planets really look? Here is a scientific 
and authoritative picture of the Venus landscape 



I T IS, of course, tiresome to call each 
and every planet a “planet of mys- 
tery.” But it is an unfortunate, 
though intriguing, fact that there are 
only a very few that do not offer more 
than one major mystery while every 
one of them is practically submerged 
in minor mysteries. The major mys- 
teries include the true depths of the 
atmosphere of the large outer planets, 
the “canals” of Mars, the “streaks” or 
“rays” of Luna and the origin of the 
asteroids. Among the minor mysteries 
the surface temperature on the night 
side of Mercury may be mentioned. 
And in the case of Venus . . . well, 
here’s where troubles come in dozens. 

Generally speaking Venus is the 
planet that is most similar to Earth. 
It has about the same volume (0.876), 
it has about the same mass (0.826) and 
very nearly the same density, 0.88 if 
compared to that of Earth, or 5.09 if 
compared to that of water (that of 
Earth is 5.52). Its diameter is 7500 
miles (that of Earth 7900) and its sur- 
face gravitation is nine-tenths of that 
on Earth. In short, Venus is another 
Earth, slightly smaller. 

That it has an atmosphere has been 
mentioned already in the article about 
Mercury, that atmosphere betrays its 



existence when Venus moves across the 
disc of the sun. To produce the ob- 
served effect the atmosphere of Venus 
must be at least as dense as that of 
Earth, which statement does not ex- 
clude the possibility that it may be 
denser as most astronomers believe to 
be the case. 

Before ancient astronomers learned 
that the blinding Evening Star and the 
equally bright Morning Star were, in 
reality, the same planet, Venus had two 
names, Hesperus when in the evening 
sky and Phosphorus when in the morn- 
ing sky. The light of Venus is bright 
enough to cast a shadow and even bright 
enough to be seen in the daylight sky, 
in fact, you can see Venus almost at any 
time during night or day (unless the 
planet is either at the point nearest to 
or farthest from Earth) if you only 
know where to look. 

But this brilliant light is one of the 
reasons why observers have such a hard 
time with the second planet. Even in 
small telescopes the image is so blind- 
ing that little can be distinguished. 

Another reason why observation is 
so difficult is the position of Venus be- 
tween Earth and sun. Just when the 
planet is closest to us we look at the 
night side that is not illuminated by the 
(con’t. on page 126) 







THERE are some things that cannot 
be generally told — things you ought to 
know. Great truths are dangerous to 
some — but factors for personal power 
and accomplishment in the hands of 
those who understand them. Behind 
the tales of the miracles and mysteries 
of the ancients, lie centuries of their 
secret probing into nature’s laws — 
their amazing discoveries of the hid- 
den processes of man's mind, and the 
mastery of life’s problems. Once shroud- 
ed in mystery to avoid their destruc- 
tion by mass fear and ignorance, these 
facts remain a useful heritage for the 
thousands of men and women who pri- 
vately use them in their homes today. 
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wisdom in their archives for centu- 
ries. They now invite you to share the 
practical helpfulness of their teachings. 
Write today for a free copy of the 
book, "The Mastery of Life.” Within 
its pages may lie a new life of oppor- 
tunity for you. Address: Scribe F.S.H. 
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THE BRAIN 

By Alexander Blade 

America's greatest weapon, greater than the 
Atom Bomb, was its new, gigantic mechanical brain. It 
filled a whole mountain — and then it came to life. . . ! 




C AUTIOUSLY the young flight 
engineer stretched his cramped 
legs across some gadgets in his 
crowded little compartment. Leaning 
back in his swivel chair he folded a 
pair of freckled hands behind his 
neck and smiled at Lee. 

“This is it doctor; we’re almost 
there.” 



The tall and lanky man at the 
frame of the door didn’t seem to un- 
derstand. Bending forward he peered 
through the little window near the en- 
gineer’s desk, into the blue haze of the 
.lets and down to the earth below, a 
vast bowl of desert land gleaming like 
silver in the glow of the sunrise. 

“But this couldn’t possibly be 
Washington,” he finally said in a puz- 
zled tone. “Why, we crossed the Cal- 
ifornia coast only half an hour ago. 
Even at 1200 miles an hour we could- 
n’t be almost there.” 

The engineer’s smile broadened into 
a friendly grin: “No, we’re not any- 
where near Washington. But in a 
couple of minutes you’ll see Cephalon 
and that’s as far as we go. One pro- 
fessor and 15 tons of termites to be 
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flown from WallabawaDa Mission sta- 
tion, Northern Territory, Australia, 
to Cephalon, Arizona, U. S. A., one wa 
way direct. Those are our instruc- 
tions. Say, this is the queerest cargo 
Fve ever flown, doctor, if you don’t 
mind my saying so.” 

Lee blinked. Removing his glasses 
which were fairly thick, he wiped 
them carefully and put them on again 
as if to get a clearer picture of an 
unexDected situation. His long fin- 
gered hand went through his greying 
hair and then down the cheek which 
was sallow, stained with the atabrine 
from his latest malaria attack and 
badly in need of a shave. His mouth 
formed a big “0” of surprise as ner- 
vously he said: 

“I don’t get it. I don’t understand 
this business at all. First the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture extends an ur- 
gent letter of invitation to a com- 
pletely forgotten man out there in 
the Never-Never land. Then almost 
on the heels of the letter the govern- 
ment sends a plane. I would have been 
glad to mail to the Department sam- 
ples of “Ant-termes Pacificus” suf- 
ficient for most scientific purposes 
if they needed them for experiments 
in termite control; that would have 
been the simple and the sensible thing 
to do. But no, they want everything 
I have; you fellows drop out of the 
sky with a sort of habeas corpus and 
a whole wrecking crew. You disturb 
the lives of my species, which took 
me ten years to breed; you pack up 
their mounds lock, stock and barrel. 
And then you drop me at some place 
I never even heard about— Cephalon. 
What is this Cephalon, anyway? If 
the place had any connotations to en- 
tomology, I would have known about 
it . . .” 

'T'HE flight engineer glanced at the 
irritated scientist curiously and 
sympathetically: “If you don’t know, 
I couldn’t tell you what it’s all about 
myself, I’m sure,” he said slowly. 
“Cephalon — Cephalon is a place al- 
right, but it doesn’t show on the map. 
Sort of a Shangri-la, if you know 
what I mean.” 

This cryptic statement failed to 



have a calming effect on Lee. “Non- 
sense,” he frowned. “If it is an in- 
habited place it must be on the map 
and if it isn’t on the map the place 
doesn’t exist.” 

“Look here,” the flight engineer 
pointed through the window to the 
horizon ahead. “What do you think 
this is, doctor, a mirage?” 

Lee stared at the apparition which 
swiftly materialized out of the ground 
haze at the plane’s supersonic speed. 
“It does look like a mirage,” he said 
judiciously. “Is that Cephalon?” 

The engineer nodded. “Prettiest 
little town in the U. S. for my money. 
Ideal airport, too. Rather unusual 
though — I mean the architecture. 
Take a good look while we’re circling 
around for the come-in signal.” 

Pretty and unusual were hardly 
the words for it, Lee thought, as he 
gazed in admiration. Below, Cephalon 
spread like a visionary’s dream of a 
far-away future blended with a far- 
away past. Along wide, palm shaded 
avenues the flat-roofed terraced hous- 
es fanned out into the desert. Style 
elements of ancient Peru and Mexico 
were blended together with the latest 
advances of technology, such as the 
rectangular sheets of water which 
covered and cooled the roofs. The bus- 
iness center, dotted with helicopter 
landing fields on top of the pyramidal 
buildings, was reminiscent of the clas- 
sic Babylon and Nineveh. At the cen- 
ter of the man-made oasis a huge 
fortress-like structure sprawled and 
towered like a seven-pointed .star. 
Even so, for all its impressiveness of 
masonry, the lush green of its parks, 
the bursts of color from its hanging 
gardens, made Cephalon resemble one 
enormous flower bed. 

Overawed and mystified the lone 
passenger from Down-Under took in 
the scene while the big plane circled 
with diminished speed. “It’s beauti- 
ful,” he murmered. “It’s a dream.” 
And louder then : “Pardon me if I find 
it hard to trust my senses. I’ve been 
away from home for more than ten 
years, to be sure. But then, even in 
the Australian bush I’ve received 
some periodicals and scientific jour- 
nals from the U. S. A. Surely if a 
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city like this has been built during 
my absence there should have been 
mention of the fact. And surely a city 
like this must show on some map. I 
don’t understand. The longer I look 
the less I understand . . .” 

The flight engineer shrugged. “It’s 
a new city, maybe that’s why it does- 
n’t show.” 

Lee nodded. “In that case you must 
know the meaning of all this. Why 
did they build this city in the middle 
of the desert? What purpose does it 
serve? Why am I here? Why are we 
circling for so long ? There don’t seem 
to be any other blanes up in the air.” 

“We cannot come in until our cargo 
has been examined and okeyed,” the 
engineer said. 

Lee raised a pair of heavy and un- 
tidy brows: "Cargo examination? In 
mid-air and with nobody from the 
ground examining it?” 

“That’s it. It’s being done by Radar, 
one of the new fangled kinds, you 
know.” He grinned: ‘1 hope, doctor, 
that your termite species is neither 
explosive nor fissionable in any way. 
Because in that case we could never 
make a landing in Cephalon.” 

“How utterly absurd,” Lee said dis- 
gustedly. "Even a child would know 
better. There is no war going on — 
or is there? What makes them take 
such absurd precautions?” 

The engineer narrowed his eyes. 
“You’re an American, Dr. Lee, aren’t 
you? Well, in any case, I can see no 
reason why I should be beating about 
the bush. After all, every foreign 
agent in this country must have 
learned by now about the existence 
of Cephalon. It’s too big to be secret 
anyway. Besides, as you perceive, no 
attempt has been made to camouflage 
the place. Cephalon and the whole dis- 
trict takes up about a thousand square 
miles. It’s a military preserve. Only 
you don’t see any Brass. What they 
are doing, I wouldn't know, but I 
would rather try to rob all the gold 
from Fort Knox than get away with 
a single scrap of paper from that 
Braintrust Building in the center of 
the city over there. By the way, that 
skull shaped building right across 
the Plaza is the official hotel reserved 



for very important persons, such as 
you are listed.” 

A deep-throated buzz over the in- 
r *' tercom interrupted him. “There, 
thank God, they finally made up their 
minds to let us in. One minute more 
and then a shower, a shave, bacon 
and eggs, and lots of Java!” 

There were what appeared to Lee to 
be a multitude of people waiting as 
they landed. Eager and intelligent 
white faces all lifted up to him and 
Dressed forward with bewildering of- 
ferings and requests. A Western Un- 
ion messenger handed him a telegram 
in which one Dr. Howard K. Scriven 
proffered greetings, expressing a de- 
sire to interview him. Some cleancut 
youngster, obviously a scientific 
worker, assured Lee that he was fully 
familiar with the care and feeding 
of a Ant term e»-pacificu*- Lee”, that 
Lee need not concern himself about 
their welfare, that the mounds would 
be immediately transferred to Experi- 
mental Station 19 G. The “Flying 
Wing’s” supercargo and two truck- 
drivers came forward with papers for 
Lee to sign, as the first of the heavy 
steelboxes which harbored the 
mounds were lowered into a van with 
the. whine of an electric hoist. Mean- 
while somebody who said he was an 
assistant manager of the Cranium 
hotel informed Lee that reservations 
had been made for him and that he 
had a car waiting to conduct Dr. Lee 
to his suite. It was all very myster- 
ious, but efficient. Feeling more and 
more like some prize exhibit handled 
without a will of its own on a whirl- 
wind tour, Lee allowed himself to be 
whisked from the airport to the hotel. 
With the din of the jets still in his 
ears, overpowered by impressions 
which crowded his senses from all 
sides, he listened politely to the hotel 
manager’s explanations of the sights 
without understanding a word of 
them. 

There were flowers in his suite, the 
carpets were deeper, the bathtub was 
bigger, the towels piled higher, the 
breakfast more abundantly rich than 
anything Lee could remember in 
the 38 years of his life. “So this is 
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America in I960,” he thought. ‘It 
must have advanced by leaps and by 
bounds over these past ten years.” 

He felt embarrassed because he had 
almost forgotten the uses of all those 
comforts, and at the same time deep- 
ly moved over the way they embraced 
him, him, the lost son, the voluntary 
exile who once had turned his back 
on them in despair and disgust. But 
why was all this ? He had done noth- 
ing to deserve this kind of hospitality. 
Entomologists as a rule were not 
transported by magic carpets into 
Arabian Nights for modest achieve- 
ments such as the discovery of a new 
species. All the things which had hap- 
pened within the last 24 hours were 
riddles wrapped up in enigmas. Fa- 
tigued as he was he couldn’t lie down, 
he was desperately resolved to get at 
the bottom of this thing. 

There came a buzz from the tele- 
phone. A soft and melodious contralto 
voice announced that its carrier was 
Dr. Howard- K. Scriven’s secretary 
and would Dr. Lee be good enough to 
come over to the Braintrust Build- 
ing to meet Dr. Scriven at 9 : 30 A. M. ? 
Lee said that he would. 

r T v HE distance across the Plaza was 
A short enough, but as Lee entered 
the hall of the huge concrete pyramid 
he was reminded of Washington’s 
Pentagon in wartime, for his progress 
was halted right from the start and 
at more than one point. He had to line 
up at the receptionist’s, he was being 
checked over the phone, a pass was 
handed to him, and somebody, obvi- 
ously a plain-clothes man, took him 
to the express elevator which shot 
him up to the 40th floor. 

There, another plain-clothes man 
conducted Lee through a long car- 
peted corridor and up one flight of 
stairs to a steel door which slid open 
automatically at their approach. Sun- 
light was flooding through its frame 
as Lee followed the guard and the 
door closed noislessly behind them. 

The man from Down-Under took a 
deep breath. He had not expected this 
for it was not a stepping in, but rath- 
er a stepping out from a vast tomb 
into the light of day. This was the 



top of a huge pyramid, and was In an 
entirely different kind of world. 

The terrace was laid with flag- 
stones and landscaped like a luxurious 
country club. In its middle there arose 
a penthouse, low and irregularly 
shaped like some organic outcropping 
of native rock. It could hardly be said 
that it had walls, overgrown as was 
the stone by creepers and built into 
the shape of massive pillars. The 
structure seemed a kind of Stone- 
henge improved upon by America’s 
late great architect Frank Lloyd 
Wright. There were birch shade trees 
around the house, the leaves whisper- 
ing in the breeze. From some crevice 
in the rock came the peaceful mur- 
murings of a spring. A meandering 
little brook criss-crossed the gravel 
path under Lee’s feet. From a stone 
table which might have belonged to 
some Pharaoh there came the only in- 
congruous noise in this bucolic idyll; 
it was the nervous ticking of a type- 
writer, which stopped abruptly at 
Lee’s approach, and the melodious 
contralto voice he had already heard 
over the phone greeted him. ‘‘Oh — it’s 
Dr. Lee from Canberra University, 
isn’t it? I’m so happy to meet you. 
Please, do sit down. How was your 
trip? I’m Oona Dahlborg, Dr. Scriv- 
en’s secretary.” 

Lee blinked. Out of this world as 
was this Stone Age cabin in the sky, 
even more so was the girl. He had a 
vivid image of American girls as they 
had been when he had left the States 
way back in ’49; in fact, he had an 
all too vivid memory of at least one 
of them. His memory had been re- 
freshed within the last hour at the 
airport, at the hotel, at the recep- 
tionist’s, and it had been confirmed; 
they still wore masks instead of their 
true faces, they still were overdressed, 
overloud, oversexed, overhung with 
trinkets and their voices still resound- 
ed shrilly from the roof of their 
mouths. 

This girl Oona Dahlborg was dif- 
ferent. He raked his brains to find 
some concept which would express 
how she was different. The word “or- 
ganic” came to mind; yes, as one 
looked at her one sensed a unity of 
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being, a creatural whole compared to 
which those other girls appeared as 
artificial composites. 

She was tall for a girl, the pure 
Scandinavian type, and she looked like 
a young Viking with the golden hel- 
met of her hair gleaming in the sun. 
She wore a tunic, short, sleeveless 
and of classic simplicity, the kind of 
dress which once Diana wore. It re- 
vealed the splendor of her slender 
figure and stressed the length of her 
full white limbs. On the black of the 
tunic an antique necklace of large 
amber beads formed the only orna- 
ment. The bow or the spear of the 
great huntress whom she resembled 
so much would have looked more 
natural in her hands than the type- 
writer; even so, her every move 
showed perfect coordination of body 
and mind, a large surplus of vital en- 
ergy carefully controlled. Had she 
turned to some different career she 
might easily have developed into some 
great athlete or else a great singer. 
Her beautiful voice had that rare na- 
tural gift of using the whole thorax 
for a vessel of resonance instead of 
merely the mouth. 

TT was this voice which fascinated 

Lee more than the strangeness of 
the scene, more than her beauty, more 
even than the things she said. It was 
like remembering some haunting 
melody, it transported him into the 
forgotten land of his youth. It made 
him feel happy except that suddenly 
he felt painfully conscious of his ill 
fitting suit, the emaciation of his 
body, the atabrine stains on the skin 
of his face, the wildness and the grey 
of his hair. 

With the shyness of a boy, he ac- 
cepted first the firm pressure of her 
hand and then a seat which was an- 
other piece of ancient Egyptian 
furniture. 

“Dr. Scriven will be with you in a 
few minutes,” she said. “Unfortun- 
ately he is a little delayed by an of- 
ficial visitor from Washington. The 
unexpected always happens over here. 
Meanwhile . . < 

She suddenly interrupted herself. 
The searching look of her deep blue 



eyes startled Lee by its directness. 
There was in it a depth of under- 
standing and of sympathy which pen- 
etrated to his heart. He felt as if she 
already knew about him and knew 
everything. It lasted only a few sec- 
onds before she continued, but in a 
different, a warmer voice; 

“I think we can drop the usual con- 
ventions,” she said. “We know you. 
Dr. Scriven and I. We know your 
work as published in the journal of 
entomology. It is the work of a man 
of genius. You are not the kind of 
man whom I must entertain with the 
usual small talk about the weather, 
how you have enjoyed your trip, or 
whether you feel very tired — as you 
probably do — and all the rest of it. 
That is routine with most of our vis- 
itors; it’s quite a relief to feel that 
I can dispense with it for once.” 

Lee had blushed under this frank- 
ness of compliment as if a decoration 
had been pinned to his breast. ‘Thank 
you, Miss Dahlberg. you put me at my 
ease. I’ve been out in the wilderness 
for so long that I’ve lost the language 
of the social amenities. I really feel 
like another Rip van Winkle. All this,” 
he made a sweeping gesture, “is tre- 
mendously new and surprising to me. 
There are so many burning questions 
to ask . . .” 

The girl gave him a smile of sym- 
pathy. “Of course,” she said, “and I 
can imagine some of them. To begin 
with, we owe you an explanation and 
an apology for having used the meth- 
ods of deception in getting you here. 
As you probably know by now the 
work we’re doing here is closely con- 
nected with the National defense. 
Whether we like it or not, military 
secrecy forces us to use roundabout 
ways in contacting scientists who 
happen to work in some context with 
our field, especially if they live in 
foreign lands. That’s why in your 
case we have used the good offices of 
the Department of Agriculture in 
bringing you here. Dr. Scriven feels 
terrible about this. He feels that to 
be lifted out from one desert just to 
be dropped into the middle of another 
must be a fierce disappointment to 
you. For this and all the disturbance 
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of your work — can you manage to 
forgive us Dr. Lee?” 

The sincerity in these regrets was 
such that Lee hastened to reply : “You 
don’t owe me any apology. Miss Dahl- 
borg,” he reassured her. “Naturally 
it is impossible for me to see any 
connection between my work with 
ants and termites and the problems 
of National Defense. But I am an 
American: I wouldn’t doubt for a 
moment, the legitimacy of your call.” 
The girl nodded: “Besides you have 
fought for your country in the second 
world war,” she added. “And also you 
are the son of General Jefferson 
Lee of the Marines. You understand 
of course that we had you investi- 
gated before calling you here ; do you 
mind very much?” 

A GAIN Lee blushed ; this time even 
deeper than before. He squirmed 
in his seat. “No, I guess not. I sup- 
pose it’s necessary. Now that I’m 
going to meet Dr. Scriven, who is he? 
I probably ought to know— forgive 
my ignorance.” 

“You really don’t know about 
him?” The girl sounded surprised. 
"He’s a surgeon. He’s considered the 
foremost living brain-specialist. Re- 
member the Nuremberg trials of the 
Nazi war criminals? Dr. Scriven did 
the post-mortems on their brains. He 
wrote a book that made him famous.” 
“Of course,” Lee slapped his fore- 
head. “Yes, but of course, how could 
I forget.” 

“Yes,” she answered, “He was made 
the head of the Braintrust over here.” 
“What is the Braintrust? What 
does it do? What am I supposed to 
do here?” Lee asked eagerly. 

The girl’s smile was mysterious: “I 
think Howard would like to explain 
all that to you in his own way." 

“Howard”. The word struck Lee 
like a vicious little snake. Was he a 
friend, or more than a friend to her? 
"This is terrible,” he thought, “I’ve 
been away from normal life for over- 
long. Must be that I’m emotionally 
unbalanced. I havn’t known her for 
five minutes. There is nothing be- 
tween us. I’ve no earthly right to be 
Jealous; it is absurd, it’s mean.” 



He felt deeply ashamed. Yet as he 
looked at her he couldn’t deny the 
truth before himself: that he »r<j« 
jealous, that he hod fallen in love with 
a girl who looked like the goddess 
Diana with a golden helmet for hair. 

There was a noise of footsteps on 
the gravel paths. A man with a port- 
folio under his arm walked briskly by 
the stonetable; despite his civilian 
clothes he had “Westpoint” written 
all over him. He disappeared through 
the steel door. 

“That was General Vandergeest”, 
Oona said. “Dr. Scriven will see you 
now; just walk in. Dr. Lee.” 

• 

CHAPTER II 

TNSIDE, the cabin in the sky seemed 
A to be built almost entirely around 
a huge primeval looking fireplace. De- 
spite the fierceness of the Arizona 
sun there was a fire in it of long and 
bluish flames, one of those modern 
inventions which reverse the proces- 
ses of nature. Like the gas refrigera- 
tors of an older period, this fire work- 
ed in combination with the air-condi- 
tioning system to cool the house, lend- 
ing to it in the midst of summer heat 
the same attractions which it had in 
winter. 

In front of the fire and framed by 
its rather ghostly light, there stood 
a man with his head bowed down, 
pensively staring at the flames. As 
Lee’s steps resounded from the an- 
cient millstones which formed the 
floor. Dr. Scriven wheeled around ; he 
approached the man from Down-Un- 
der with outstretched hands. 

Rarely had Lee seen such a dis- 
tinguished looking figure of a man. 
He looked more like a diplomat of the 
extinct old school than a scientist, 
with the immaculate expanse of his 
white tropical suit and the dignity of 
his leonine head. His width of should- 
er and the smooth agility with which 
he moved gave the impression of 
great strength. Only his fingers were 
small, slender, almost like a woman’s. 

The reluctant softness of their 
pressure contrasted so much with his 
heartiness of manner that Lee felt 
repulsed by their touch until he re- 
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membered that a great surgeon lived 
and caused others to live by his sen- 
sitivity of hand. 

"Dr. Lee, I’m happy, most happy, 
that you have been able to come.” 
Scriven’s voice was soft, but he spoke 
with an extraordinary precision of 
diction which had a quality almost of 
command. "Over there, please, by the 
fire . . ” 

From the blue flames there came 
the freshness and the coolness of an 
ocean breeze ; the rawhide chairs, 
built for barbaric chieftains as they 
seemed, proved to be most comfort- 
able ; the semidarkness, the roughness 
of the unhewn stone, gave a sense 
of the phantastical and the paradox. 
Lee sat and waited patiently for 
Scriven to explain. 

“In case you’re wondering a little 
about this setup,” Scriven made a 
sweeping gesture around the room, 
‘Tve long since reached the conclusion 
that in these mad times a man needs 
above all some padded cell, some shell 
in which to retire and preserve his 
sanity. This is my paddea cell, sound- 
proof, lightproof, telephoneproof ; a 
wholesome reminder of the basic, the 
primeval things. Simple, isn’t it?” 

Lee blinked at the extravagance of 
this statement. “Do you really call 
that simple?” he asked. 

Scriven grinned: “You are right; 
it is of course a willed reversal from 
the complex, synthetic and perhaps 
a little perverse. But then, not every- 
body has the opportunity you had in 
living in the heart of nature. Frankly 
I envy you; your work reflects the 
depth of thinking which comes out 
of retirement from the world. That’s 
why I called you here; that’s why 1 
am so sure you’ll understand.” 

He paused. Lee thought that he saw 
what was perhaps a mannerism; the 
great surgeon didn’t look at his visi- 
tor. With his head turned aside, star- 
ing into the flames, stroking his chin, 
speaking as if to himself, he reminded 
Lee of some medieval alchemist. 

“It’s a long story, Lee,” Scriven 
continued. “It starts way back with 
a letter I wrote to the President of the 
United States. In this letter I pointed 
to the immense dangers which I an- 



ticipated in the event of an atom war ; 
dangers to which the military ap- 
peared to be blind. I am referring 
to the inadequacy of the human brain 
and its susceptibility to mental and 
psychic shock. I explained how science 
and technology over the past few hun- 
dred years had developed by the 
pooled efforts of the elite in human 
brains, but that the individual brain, 
even if outstanding, was lagging far- 
ther and farther below the dizzy peak 
which science and technology in their 
totality had reached. I further ex- 
plained, by the example of the Nazi 
and Jap States, how the collective 
brains of modern masses are revert- 
ing from and are hostile to a high 
level of civilization because it is be- 
yond their mental reach. You know 
all this, of course, Lee. I made it 
clear that not even the collective 
brains of a general staff could be re- 
lied upon for normal functioning ; that 
no matter how carefully protected 
physically, they remained exposed to 
psychic shock with its resultant er- 
rors of judgment. How much less then 
could production and transportation 
workers be expected to function effec- 
tively in the apocalyptic horrors they 
would have to face . . .” 

T EE’S eyes had narrowed in the con- 
centration of listening; his head 
nodded approval. He wasn’t con- 
scious of it, but Scriven took note of 
it by a quick glance. His voice quick- 
ened: 

“That was the first part of my let- 
ter, Lee. I then came out squarely 
with the project which has since be- 
come the work of my life. I told the 
President that under these circum- 
stances the most needed thing for 
our country’s national security would 
be the creation of a mechanical brain, 
some central ganglion bigger and bet- 
ter than its human counterpart, im- 
mune to shock of any kind. This gan- 
glion to be established in the inner- 
most fortress of America as an aux- 
iliary augmenting and controlling the 
work of a general staff. I gave him a 
fairly detailed outline of just how the 
thing could be done. There was really 
nothing basically new involved. Per- 
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sonally I have held for a long time 
that Man never "invents”, that in 
fact it is constitutionally impossible 
for him to do so. Being a part of na- 
ture Man merely ilitcorert what na- 
ture has “invented” in some form of 
its own a long time ago. Mechanical 
brains. Lord, we have had them in 
their rudiments for the past hund- 
red thousand years, at a minimum. 
The calendar is one; every printed 
book is one ; the simplest of machines 
incorporates one. And ever since the 
first mechanical clock started its 
ticking we have developed them by 
leaps and bounds!” 

"And did the President react pos- 
itively to this project?” Lee asked. 

Scriven shook his head. “He did 
not.” 

Then he paused. Little beads of 
perspiration had appeared on his fore- 
head; he wiped them away with a 
handkerchief : 

“That year, Lee,” he began again, 
“when the decision was pending and I 
could do nothing but wait, knowing 
that there was no other defense 
against the Atom Bomb, knowing that 
our country’s fate was at stake — it 
made me grey, it came pretty close to 
shattering my nerve . . . But then 
. . His body tightened, the small 
fist pounded the rail of the chair; “. . . 
But thru IVe Bill T THE 
BRAIN.” 

He said It almost in a triumphant 
cry. 

Mounting tension had Lee almost 
frozen to his seat. Now he stirred and 
leaned forward. 

“It actually exists? I mean it 
works ? It is not limited to the analy- 
sis of mathematical problems but cap- 
able of cerebrations after the manner 
of the human brain?” 

Scriven, with a startling change, 
sounded dry, very factual in a tired 
way as he answered: “I appreciate 
your difficulty of realization, Dr. Lee. 
The whole idea is new to you and I 
have presented it in a rather abrupt 
and inadequate way. In time, and if 
we get together, as I hope we will, 
you shall get visual impressions which 
are better than words. For the mo- 



ment, just to give you a general idea 
and to prove that this is not a small 
matter, let me give you a few facts: 
Our first monetary appropriation for 
The Brain, as an unspecified part 
of the military budget, of course, was 
for one billion dollars. We have since 
received two more appropriations of 
an equal size.” 

Lee’s gasp made a sound like a low 
whistle. With a depreciating gesture 
Scriven waved it away. 

“While these funds could only cover 
the first stages in the construction 
of The Brain,” he calmly went on, “we 
have been able to build a mechanical 
corte mantle composed of ninety bil- 
lion electronic cells. Considering that 
the cortex mantle of the human 
brain contains over 9 billion cells, this 
doesn’t sound like much. Our syn- 
thetic or mechanical cells are a little 
better than the organic, natural cells, 
but not very mueh. So alone and by 
themselves their number would indi- 
cate only a ten times superiority of 
The Brain over its human counter- 
part. If that were all the result of 
our labors, a brain of, let’s say, twice 
genius capacity, we would be a miser- 
able failure. But then we have 
achieved a very considerable improve- 
ment in the utilisation of the The 
Brain’s cortex capacity. In the first 
place we have full control over the in- 
take of thought impulses; and more 
important, we use multiple wave 
lengths in feeding impulses to The 
Brain and throughout all the impulse- 
processings. Even the human brain 
has some capacity of simultaneous 
thought on different levels of con- 
sciousness, but its range in this re- 
spect is extremely limited. The 
Brain by way of contrast operates 
on two thousand different wave 
lengths, which means that The Brain 
can process at least 2000 problems at 
one time. Finally, the absence of fa- 
tigue in The Brain makes operations 
possible for 20 out of the 24 hours of 
the day — the rest of the time we need 
for servicing and overhauling.” 

YX/TTH apparent effort Scriven 
'' turned his face away from the 
blue flames. His dark brown eyes 
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probed into Lee’s as he summed up: 
“All together, Lee, The Brain has 
now reached tyie approximate capac- 
ity of 25,000 first class human brains. 
You as a man of vision will under- 
stand what that means . . 

Lee had his faee upturned. The ten- 
sion of thought gave to his features 
something of the ecstatie or the som- 
nambulist. Slowly he said: 

"The equivalent of twenty-five- 
thousand human brains — there is no 
comparison other than a God’s. . .” 
Scriven had jumped from his chair. 
He started pacing the flagstones in 
front of the fire, whirling his mighty 
frame around at every corner with a 
sort of wrath, as if about to meet 
some attaek. 

“Yes, you are right,” he almost 
shouted, “we hold that power; that 
power almost of a God’s. And how we 
are wasting it.” 

"What do you mean?” Lee’s eye- 
bjows shot up. “You would not waste 
those powers once you have them. 
You would turn them to the most con- 
structive use — the advancement of 
science, of humanity!” 

Scriven froze in his steps. A cruel 
smile parted his lips; there was a 
gnashing sound of big white teeth. 
He pointed a finger at his visitor. 

“Idealist, eh? That’s what I thought 
I was ten years ago. That’s what I 
had in mind with The Brain right 
from the start. As it has turned out, 
however, the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and half a dozen other government 
departments, besieged The Brain for 
the solution of their “problems”, some 
of them as destructive as warfare, 
others as insipid as the trend of the 
popular vote in some provincial pri- 
maries. Sometimes Uncle Sam even 
farms out the services of the Brain 
to aid some friendly foreign govern- 
ment — without that government’s 
knowledge as to where the solution 
is coming from. To cut a long story 
short : What these fellows utterly 
fail to understand is that The Brain 
is not a finite mechanispn like any 
other, but a mechanism which unend- 
ingly evolves and becomes richer in 
its associations by the material which 



is being fed into its cells. In other 
words ; the Brain learnt ; consequently 
it must be taui/ht, it must be given 
the wherewithal for its own self-im- 
provement . . .” 

Scriven halted his impatient step 
by the other’s chair. His nervous 
fingers tapped Lee’s shoulder: “And 
that is where you come in.” 

“Me?” Lee asked, startled. “What 
you just told me. Dr. Scriven, it will 
take me weeks to comprehend. At the 
moment I am at a loss to see how 
my work could connect . . .” 

The surgeon’s sensitive hand patted 
Lee’s shoulder as if it were the neck 
of a shy horse. “ You tcill comprehend 
— in just another moment.” 

He pressed a button; in the en- 
trance to the cabin in the sky the girl 
appeared, like an apparition. She ap- 
proached, her hair a golden halo, her 
tunic transparent against the glare 
of the summer day. “Yes?” 

"Oona, please'’ 

She seemed familiar with the boss’ 
code. With a smile on her lips she 
walked over to one of the pillars, 
opened a hidden recess and brought 
out the Scotch and syphon using an 
Egyptian clay tablet for a tray. With 
surgical exactitude Scriven poured 
out a good two fingers for his guest 
and an exceedingly small one for him- 
self. “Stay with us for a moment, 
Oona, please,” he said. ‘T didn’t tell 
you the idea behind my calling Dr. 
Lee; you might be interested.” 

Wordlessly she slid into a seat, at- 
tentive and yet fading somehow into 
the background, as if trying to remain 
unnoticed. In that she did not succeed. 
Her beauty was such that its very 
presence changed the atmosphere; it 
put Lee under a strain to keep his 
eyes off her. As to Scriven, he seemed 
to address her almost as much as he 
did Lee. 

“You have met Dr. Lee, haven’t 
you, Oona; but do you know icham 
you have met? He probably wouldn’t 
admit it; nevertheless Dr. Lee is the 
most successful peacemaker on earth, 
I think. He has just put an end to the 
oldest war in this world between the 
two most venerable civilizations in 
existence. That war between the 
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states of the ants and the states of 
the termites has been waged with 
never abating fury for millions of 
years — until Dr. Lee came along with 
the perfect solution of the eternal 
dispute. All he did was to crossbreed 
the belligerents and now we have 
“united nations”, Ant-termes-pacifi- 
cus-Lee which lives up to the spirit 
of its name. Elementary, isn’t it?” 

“So elementary,” the girl said with 
ironical sweetness, "that the so-called 
peacemakers of the international con- 
ferences must have considered it be- 
low their dignity to stoop to it. How 
exactly did you do it; I mean the 
crossbreeding?” 

T EE felt his cheeks burn ; It was ex- 
tremely irritating that this should 
happen to him every time Oona Dahl- 
borg spoke to him, especially when it 
was in praise. 

‘It wasn’t too hard,” he said de- 
preciatingly. ‘The main difficulty lay 
not with the termite queen nor with 
the furtive little king of the ants 
themselves. Biggest trouble was in 
getting the potential lovers together 
against the bulldog determination of 
their palace guards. To use force was 
out of the question. So I had to trick 
the guards, smuggle in the male and 
keep him hidden under the royal ab- 
domen of his spouse.” 

She smiled amused. “What a per- 
fect classic; the story of Romeo and 
Juliet all over — and with you in the 
role of the nurse.” 

Lee blushed still deeper at that. 
“Yes”, he admitted, “I was very much 
reminded of that story and my role 
in it. Only I had to avoid the tragic 
end.” 

“And how did you avoid the Shake- 
spearean end?” 

“In the best cloak and dagger man- 
ner, Miss Dahlborg. First I made the 
guards drunk; that’s easy enough 
with termites. Then I broke into the 
chamber where they keep the queen 
immured. I killed her legitimate con- 
sort and substituted my own candi- 
date after having anointed him with 
the genuine termite smell. Finally I 
re-immured the pair. There are only 
little holes in the walls through which 



the royal family is serviced, they are 
never really in touch with their 
guards. That’s why it could work.” 

"And thus they lived happy for- 
ever afterwards,” the girl concluded. 

“I’m afraid not, Miss Dahlborg,” he 
said, “there Is no such thing as hap- 
piness in the eternal gloom of termite 
society. But even if not happy, the 
match I brought about was definitely 
blessed. In due course I became god- 
father to 30.000 baby ant-termes : I’ve 
about 15 million now in different hy- 
brid strains. Now that I have an ink- 
ling of the grandiose work you are do- 
ing over here I am ashamed to men- 
tion mine ; it’s very small, very insig- 
nificant and I still don’t see where it 
comes in.” 

The girl seemed to cross out those 
words with an energetic move of her 
head. “No,” she said, "your work is 
not small nor is it insignificant; it is 
great and contains the most intrigu- 
ing possibilities.” 

"Ah!" Scriven interrupted. “I have 
been waiting for this. I knew that 
Oona would hit upon those intriguing 
possibilities ; her's is an unspoiled in- 
telligence; it penetrates to the core 
of things. Dr. Lee, let me begin at 
the beginning so you will understand ' 
.just where you and your work con- 
nect with The Brain. The society of 
the higher insect states like bees and 
ants and termites constitutes the old- 
est and the most stable civilizations 
in this world. Human society by way 
of contrast has created the youngest 
and the most unstable civilization 
amongst higher animals. Throughout 
history we find collapse after collapse 
of civilization. Quite possibly civili- 
zations higher than ours may have ex- 
isted in prehistoric times. Right?” 

Lee nodded assent. 

“Fine. From that it follows that 
Man has much to learn from the so- 
ciety of the higher insects. Their in- 
genious laws and methods, their “spir- 
it of the hive,” the incredible re- 
nouncement of individual existence 
and individual advantage, their undy- 
ing devotion to the race . . . We must 
study those if ever we want to reach 
anything like stability in our society. 
We ought to model our civilization 
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after theirs, especially now that we 
have this new species "Aut-termea- 
vnrificus'’ which has renounced war. 
There is something basically wrong 
with the type of civilizations which 
Man builds and which ceaselessly de- 
vour one another. No doubt you see 
the third World War approaching in- 
exorably just as I do ; civilization forg- 
ing ahead, for what? For the big 
plunge into suicide. It’s sickening to 
think of it. Do you feel I’m right?” 
Unconscious of himself Lee had 
arisen and paced the room. With his 
lean long-legged figure bending slight- 
ly forward and wild-maned head 
bowed down in thought he resembled 
a big heron stalking the shallows for 
prey. 

pVASCINATED, Oona’s eyes followed 
1 the two contrasting men as their 
paths crisscrossed like guards before 
some palace gate. She alone had kept 
her seat. It was with greater assur- 
ance than before that Lee now spoke. 

“I can see eye to eye with you, 
Scriven, as to the wrongs of man- 
made civilization and • its probable 
course. But I do not think it desirable 
that we should model human society 
after the insect states. Ingenious as 
it is, their system is the most terri- 
fying tyrany I could imagine. Just 
think of it: they literally work them- 
selves to death. Workers who have 
outlived their usefulness are either 
killed off. or else they become the 
bloated, living containers for the 
tribe’s staple food.” 

“You, yourself, can see the similar 
trend in Man, today. Our production 
of new thought is lagging ; not start- 
ing from the rootg, it becomes super- 
ficial, cut off from the roots. The re- 
sults? The curse of the Babylonion 
confusion of the tongues under which 
we live. We are rapidly becoming 
thought-impotent. Cerebral fatigue, 
dissociation of its nerve paths, emo- 
tionalism which rejects logic as "too 
difficult”, mass idiocy and relapse to 
barbarism ... It is by our brains, it 
is by this highest evolution of matter 
that we have built this civilization of 
ours; and now our own brainchild 
proceeds with might and with main 



to destroy the very organ of its cre- 
ation. Is that not irony supreme? 

"Now we have The Brain, this 
truly superlative tool of 20.000 times 
human capacity. All we have to do 
now is to submit the various societies 
which nature has built : insect states, 
other animal states. Man and his 
state to the analysis of The Brain. 
Have their good and their bad fea- 
tures tested and compared. Let The 
Brain synthesize all the beneficial 
components, let it shape the pattern 
of a new civilization more enduring 
and better adapted to the nature of 
Man. And then abide by the laws 
which The Brain lays down. I need 
your aid, Lee. You have already made 
one most valuable contribution to 
"peace on earth” with your “Ant-ter- 
nies-incificu*”. This is your big 
chance to continue the good work ; be 
with us, be our man.” 

In silence both men stood close to 
each other, eyes searching. All Oona 
Dahlborg could hear was their heavy 
breathing. Instinctively she crossed 
her fingers ; never before to her know- 
ledge had Scriven opened his mind 
with such reckless abandon — and to 
a perfect stranger at that. Her re- 
spect for the strange, the birdlike 
man from Down-Under skyrocketed. 

“He really must be a great man,” 
she thought, and. “Howard and he 
will be either fast friends or very 
violent enemies.” 

At last Lee’s voice came, husky and 
highpitched with emotion: “I cannot 
conceive of a man-made superhuman 
intelligence. Neither can I believe that 
mankind could or should be forced 
into its happiness by an intelligent 
machine. But that’s besides the point 
. . . the idea is grandiose. It has the 
sponsorship of the government. You 
say that The Brain needs me. That 
makes it a duty ; so here I am.” 

He stretched out his hand and felt 
the cautiously eager grip of the sur- 
geon’s sensitive fingers. The great 
man beamed. “Good,” he said, “I knew 
you would. Oona, like a good girl — 
the glasses, yours too. This really de- 
serves a toast.” 

The girl stepped between the two 
men. Handing Lee his glass she said: 
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“Today you may follow only the call 
of duty ; tomorrow it will be the call 
of love. I’ve never met any man who 
has not fallen in love with his work 
for The Brain.” 

“I think you are quite right in that. 
Miss Dahlborg," he answered, won- 
dering vaguely exactly what her 
words meant, wondering also just 
how much his decision was inspired 
by the wish to see more of her. 



'T'HEY drank their toast in silence. 

Scriven then turned to the girl: 
“Apperception center 36,” he said. 
“Yes, I think 86 will be the best. Get 
in touch with Operations, Oona. Tell 
them I want 36 cleared for the exclu- 
sive use of Dr. Lee. Call Experimen- 
tal; I want the whole batch of “ Ant- 
term es-pacificus ” transferred to Ap- 
perception 36 by tomorrow morning. 
Then — no, today is too late and Dr. 
Lee is tired, he needs rest — but to- 
morrow at 8 A. M. I want a car for 
him to go over to The Brain. Would 
that suit you, Lee?” 

“Fine; but why a car? It’s only a 
few steps ... He stopped, confused 
by the hearty laughter in the wake of 
his words. 

“It’s quite a few steps, Dr. Lee.” 
Oona said, “you would be very tired 
before you got there ; chances are that 
your feet wouldn’t carry you that 
far.” 



“But this is the Brain Trust Build- 
ing.” he stammered. 

“It is,” Scriven answered, “but it 
houses only part of the administra- 
tion, not The Brain. You wouldn’t 
expect us to place a thing of such 
vital strategic importance in a sky- 
scraper on a wide open plain as a 
landmark for every enemy?” 

“No, I guess not.” Lee said. “But 
since I’m briefed to go there, where 
k it?” 

“That,” Scriven frowned, “is a very 
reasonable and a simple question. Un- 
fortunately, / do not know." 

Lee felt a wave of red anger; it 
rose into his cheeks because he saw 
the sparks of frank amusement danc- 
ing in Oona Dahlborg’s eyes. He 
opened his mouth to some bitter re- 
mark about this hoax when Scriven 



put a restraining hand upon his arm. 

“This is no joke, Lee. I have plan- 
ned The Brain, have in part designed 
it, seen it under construction for the 
past ten years, managed its affairs — 
but I don’t know Where it is and 
that’s a fact” 

He led his speechless guest to a 
lookout on the west side of the room. 
Beyond the lush, green oasis of Ceph- 
alon the desert stretched unbroken 
till on the far horizon the mountains 
of the High Sierra rose in a blue haze 
of scorching sun. His hand moved 
sweepingly from north to south. 

“Over there,” he said, “somewhere 
inside those mountains ; that’s where 
it is. But its location? Your guess is 
as good as mine, ’take your choice of 
any of the mountains, attach a name 
to it; I’ve done so myself. One of them 
must be “The Cranium”, but the ques- 
tion remains: which? There are peo- 
ple who know, of course ; military in- 
telligence, the general staff ; but 
that,” he shrugged his shoulders, 
“. . . isn’t my department.” 

CHAPTER IH 

TTHE Brain Trust car which took 
Lee out of Cephalon was a normal 
-looking limousine, a rear-engined 
teardrop like all the “60” models, slot- 
ted for the insertion of wings which 
most of the garages now kept in stock 
and rented at a small charge for cross- 
country hops. The only non-standard 
feature seemed to be the Polaroid 
glass windows which were provided 
all around and not only in front. 

“That’s a good idea,” Lee said adj- 
usting the nearest ones, “they ought 
to have that on every car, all-round 
protection to the eyes.” 

‘Think so, sir? Must be the first 
time you’re driving out there,” the 
young chauffeur said. 

The car left the outskirts and the 
desert started to fly by as the speed- 
ometer needle climbed above the 100 
mark. Lee sank back into his seat; 
the desert had no novelty for him and 
since the chauffer appeared not in- 
clined to small talk he abandoned him- 
self to thought. 

His visit to his father had not been 
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much of a success . . . 

Time magazine had carried an item 
in its personal column, briefly stating 
that General Jefferson E. Lee, “the 
Old Lion of Guadalcanal,” had retired 
from the Marines to Phoenix, Ariz . . . 
Phoeniz, the hotel desk had informed 
him, was only some 300 miles away 
and there was hourly service by Grey- 
hound helicopter-bus. 

So he had taken the ride, a taxi had 
brought him to the small neat bung- 
alow, and there he had seen his father 
for the first time in years. It had been 
very strange to see him aged, the nut 
brown face a little shrunk. He had 
anticipated that much. But somehow 
he had failed to imagine the most ob- 
vious change; to see his father in 
civvies and even less to see him trim- 
ming roses with a pair of garden 
shears. It looked such an incongruous 
picture for a “Marines’ Marine.” 

As he had come up the little path 
his father had looked up. 

“So it’s you. Semper.” Slowly he 
had peeled off the old parade kid 
gloves without a change in his face. 
"Nice to see you,” he had said. “Didn’t 
expect to before I start pushing up 
the daisies from below. Where’s your 
butterfly net?” 

No, in character his father hadn’t 
changed a bit. He still was the old 
“blood and guts” to whom an entom- 
ologist was sort of a human grass- 
hopper wielding a butterfly net, and 
a son indulging in such antics e bit 
of a freak, a reproach to his father, 
a failure of his life. 

Even so, he had led the way into 
the house and things had been just 
as he remembered them : the old furn- 
iture, pictures crowding one another 
all over the walls, on the unused grand 
piano — Marines in Vera Cruz, Marines 
in China, Marines in Alaska, in the 
Marianas, in Japan, at the Panama 
canal ; Marines, Marines, Marines, 
wherever one looked, in ghostly par- 
ade. No, nothing had changed. It had 
been mainly jealously which had caus- 
ed him to rebel against becoming an- 
other Marine, the first wedge which 
had driven him and his father apart. 

“What are you doing now, padre?” 
he had asked. 



“You’ve seen it. Nothing. Just put- 
tering around. They’ve made me com- 
mander of the National Guard over 
here,” and with a contemptuous snort, 
“ — a sinecure; might as well have 
given me a bunch of tin soldiers to 
play with. What brought you here?” 

Glad to change the subject Lee had 
told about Australia, had mentioned 
The Brain and the possibility of join- 
ing it. His father had not been plea- 
sed. 

“Heard of it,” he had grumbled. 
"Shows how the country is going to 
the dogs. Now they need machines 
to do their thinking with. If their own 
brains were gas they couldn’t back a 
car out of the garage. So you’re mixed 
up with that outfit ; well — how about 
a drink?” 

“Rather.” he had answered, feeling 
the need for washing down a bitter- 
ness; thinking, too, that it might 
break the ice between him and his 
father. 

And then there was that painful 
moment when they had stood, glasses 
In hand and remembered . . . 

The selfsame situation fifteen 
years ago as the Bomb fell upon Hi- 
roshima. He had been on convales- 
cence furlough. They had been alone 
when the news came and there had 
been a drink between them just as 
now. And after the announcer stop- 
ped he had cried out hysterically like 
a child in a nightmare. 

“Those fools, that’s the end of civil- 
ization, that’s no longer war.” 

“Shut up,” his father had shouted, 
“how dare you insult the Commander 
in Chief to my face. Get out of here 
and staii out.” 

A highball glass had crashed 
against the floor. And that had been 
the end. He hadn’t returned after the 
war. 

Yes, it was most unfortunate that 
now, after so many years, they should 
read that memory in their faces ; that 
it was only the glasses and not the 
minds which clicked. 

They had put them down awkward- 
ly with frozen smiles on their lips and 
his father had said : 

“Sorry. But an old dog won’t learn 
new tricks. Guess it’s too late In the 
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day for me and you to get together, 
son. 

“It’s never too late, Dad,” he had 
wanted to say, but the words died on 
his lips. 

So it had been the failure of a mis- 
sion; but then it closed an old and 
painful chapter with finality and he 
was free to open a new leaf. 

T EE looked ahead again. The speed- 
ometer needle trembled around 
the 150 mark. The sun drenched sand 
shot by, Joshua trees gesticulating 
wildly in the tricky perspectives of 
the speed, out-crops of rocks getting 
bigger now and more numerous, the 
road ahead starting to coil into a 
maze of natural fortresses, giant pil- 
lars and bizarre pyramids looking like 
the works of a titan race from an- 
other planet shone in unearthly color 
schemes of black and purple and am- 
ber and green. With the winding of 
the road and the waftings of the heat 
it was hard to make out a course, but 
the Sierra Mountains now were tower- 
ing almost up to the zenith; like a 
giant surf they seemed to race against 
the car. 

“Mind if I close the windows, sir?” 

The chauffeur’s question was rhet- 
oric ; he had already pushed a button, 
the glass went up and within the next 
second the inside of the car turned 
comnletely dark. 

“Man,” Lee shouted, gripping the 
front seat, “are you crazy ?” 

There suddenly was light again, but 
it was only the electric light inside 
the car. The blackout of the world 
without remained complete, and the 
speedometer needle still edged over 
the 150 mark. 

“Crazy ? I hope not.” The chauffeur 
said it coolly; leaning comfortably 
back he turned around for a better 
look at his fare. 

With mounting horror Lee noticed 
that he even took his hands off the 
wheel. Nonchalantly he lit a cigarette 
while the unguided wheel milled craz- 
ily from side to side and the tires 
screeched through what seemed to be 
a sharp S-curve. Still with his back to 
the wheel and in between satisfying 
puffs of his smoke he continued : 



“It’s quite O. K. sir; it’s only that 
we’re on the guidebeam now. This 
here car doesn’t need a driver no 
more ; it’s on the beam.” 

“What beam ?” Lee relaxed a little ; 
it was the unexpectedness which had 
bowled him over. “What beam? And 
why the blackout?” 

“Just orders,” the young man said. 
The Brain’s orders and it’s the 
Brain’s beam. Seems to be new to you, 
sir; to me it’s like an old story; read 
about it when I was a kid : how they 
blindfolded people who entered a be- 
leaguered fortress. “The Count of 
Monte Cristo,” it was called; ever 
heard about it? Pretty soon now we’ll 
be stopped for examination before we 
enter the secret passage underground. 
Romantic isn’t it?” 

“Very much so,” Lee dryly remark- 
ed. He continued to watch the behav- 
ior of the car with some misgivings. 
The controls appeared to be function- 
ing smoothly enough and after a min- 
ute or so the brake pedal came down 
all by itself. Lee, with a breath of re- 
lief, saw the speedometer recede to 
zero. 

But the doors would not open from 
the inside and as he tried them he 
found that they were locked. “What’s 
the idea,” he asked, “I thought you 
said we would be examined at this 
spot ?” 

“Bet they’re at it right now,” the 
chauffeur grinned. “I wouldn’t know 
how they do it, but they get us photo- 
graphed inside and outside, what we 
have in our pockets, what we had for 
breakfast this morning and the very 
bones of our skeletons. 1 pass through 
here maybe half a dozen times a day, 
still they will do it every time: take 
my likeness. Makes me feel like I was 
some darned movie star." 

To Lee it felt uncanny to sit trap- 
ped and blindfolded in this “Black 
Maria” of a car while unseen rays 
and cameras went over him. He could 
hear a faint noise of steps, and muf- 
fled voices. 

“Who are they?” he asked. 

“Oh, that’s only some boys from 
Intelligence or whatnot; that’s no- 
thing, that isn’t The Brain. It will be 
all over in a moment — see — there we 
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go again. Now we’re entering the 
Labyrinth.” 

‘‘The Labyrinth?” 

Reticent as he had been in the be- 
ginning, the chauffeur now seemed to 
like Lee; he was proud to explain. 
“Queer, isn’t it? They’ve got the dam- 
nedest names for things down here. 
Take them from anatomy, I under- 
stand. The Labyrinth is supposed to 
be inside the ear ; it leads inside in a 
roundabout way; it’s the same here, 
it’s a tunnel — see — down we go.” 
The soft swoosh of the gas-turbine 
turned into a muffled roar. The car 
accelerated at a terrific rate and from 
the way it swayed and dived it was 
clear that the tunnel spiralled down- 
wards in steep serpentines. Lee grip- 
ped the holding straps; his every 
nerve was on edge and those edges 
were sharpened by the ominous fact 
that all the Instruments on the dash- 
board had stopped functioning so that 
he couldn’t even read the speed. 

As If to make things still worse, 
the chauffeur had abandoned his post 
altogether. Stretching his legs across 
the front seat he reclined as if en- 
joying his easy chair at home by the 
fire place. 

“It beats a roller coaster, doesn’t 
it?” the chauffeur said. “Got me 
scared the first few times before I 
found out it was safe. Nothing to 
worry about, never you fear.” 

With his stomach throttling his 
throat, Lee asked, “How deep are 
we going underground?” 

"That we are not supposed to know ; 
that’s why all the instruments are 
cut off. The other day I had a passen- 
ger, one of those weathermen, a pro- 
fessor. He laughed when I told him 
I didn’t know how deep it was. Got 
a little doodad out of his pocket; 
aneroid barometer, or something, he 
said it was. But he got a surprise; in 
the first place the thing didn’t work, 
so he said the whole tunnel was prob- 
ably pressurized. In the second place 
he never got where he wanted to go. 
They stopped the car at the next con- 
trol and shot him right back whence 
he came.” 

“But why?” 

The chauffeur looked mysterious. 



“Seems The Brain doesn’t like people 
with doodads in their pockets even 
if they mean no harm. The Brain is 
most particular about such things; 
maybe somehow It peers into this 
car this moment, maybe it records 
every word we say. How do we 
know?” He shrugged his shoulders. 
“Not that I give a damn. I’ve got 
nothing to conceal. The hours are 
right and the pay’s right ; that’s good 
enough for me.” 

T EE experienced an old, familiar 
■*“' sensation: that creepy feeling 
one got on jungle patrol, knowing 
that there were Jap snipers up in the 
trees, invisible with the devilish 
green on their faces and uniforms. 

“Strange,” he thought, “that in the 
very center of civilization one should 
feel as haunted as in the jungle hell.” 

Then, just as he began to wonder 
whether the dizzy spiralling plunge 
as if in the belly of a shark would 
ever end. the tunnel levelled. Now 
the car shot straight as a bullet and 
just as fast it seemed. 

As his stomach returned to some- 
thing like normal position, the feeling 
of oppression changed into one of 
flying through space, of being dyna- 
mically at rest. Again just as the 
duration of this dynamic flight evok- 
ed the feel of infinity, the motion 
changed. So fast did it recede that 
the momentum of his body almost 
hurled Lee from the back seat into 
the front. 

Doors snapped open and as Lee 
staggered out somewhat benumbed 
in limb and head, his eyes grew big 
as they met the most unexpected 
sight. The car rested on the concrete 
apron of what appeared to be a super- 
duper bus terminal plus service sta- 
tion and streamlined restaurant. Be- 
yond this elevated terrace yawned a 
vaulted dome, excavated from the sol- 
id rock and at least twice the size 
of St. Peter’s giant cupola. Its walls 
were covered with murals. Both huge 
and beautiful they depicted the his- 
tory of the human race, Man’s evol- 
ution. From where he stood they 
started out with scenes of primeval 
huntings of the mammoth, went on to 
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fire making, fire adoration, then to 
the primitive crafts and from there 
through the stages of science evo- 
lution and technology until they end- 
ed on Lee’s right hand side with an 
awesome scene from the Bikini test. 
The gorgeous mushroom cloud of the 
atomic explosion looked alive and 
threatening like those Djinni once 
banned by Solomon. 

But then, all these murals looked 
more alive than any work of art Lee 
had ever seen and he discovered that 
this was due to a new technique which 
had been added and commingled with 
one of the oldest. 

The pictures were built up from 
myriad layers of Painted Desert 
sands and these were made trans- 
lucent or illuminated by what Lee 
thought must be phosphoric salts 
turned radiant under the stimulants 
of hidden lights. Whatever it was, 
the esoteric beauty of this jewel-like 
luminosity surpassed even that of the 
stained glass windows in the great 
cathedrals of France. 

“Pretty isn’t it? The chauffeur’s 
words came as an anticlimax to what 
Lee felt. “That fellow over there in 
the middle; he’s supposed to have it 
all thought out.” He pointed to a col- 
lossal bronze statue which towered 
in the center of the cupola to a height 
of better than a hundred feet. 

Raising his eyes to the head of this 
giant, Lee discovered that the figure 
was that of ‘The Thinker” by Rodin 
though it was cast in proportion its 
creator would not have deemed pos- 
ible. 

Completely overwhelmed and over- 
awed by the grandeur of it all, Lee 
barely managed to stammer, “What — 
what is this place ; what is it called ?” 

“It’s kind of an assembly hall; the 
staff of The Brain have meetings 
over here at times. Besides it’s sort 
of a Grand Central; transportation 
starts here at times throughout the 
Brain. But listen, they are already 
paging you.” 

Out of nowhere as it seemed there 
came a brisk, pleasant female voice. 

“Dr. Lee, calling Dr. Semper F. Lee 
from Canberra University, please an- 
swer Dr. Lee.” 



T'HE chauffeur nudged Lee in the 
A ribs. 

“Say something, she hears you all 
right.” 

"Yes, this is Lee speaking,” he said 
in a startled voice. 

The voice appeared delighted. 

“Good morning. Dr. Lee: I’m Viv- 
ian Leahy of Apperception Center 27 ; 
I’m to be your guide on the way up. 
Now, Dr. Lee, will you please step 
over to the glideways. They’re to your 
right. Take glideway T, do just as 
you would in a department store — " 
she giggled, “ — stand on it and it will 
get you right to the occipital cortex 
area. I’ll be waiting for you over 
there. I would have loved to come 
down and conduct you personally, but 
it’s against regulations ; I’ll explain to 
you the reasons why in a little while. 
And if you have any questions while 
en route, just call out. So long, Dr. 
Lee; I’ll be seeing you . . ." 

Greatly bewildered by this gushing 
reception Lee found it hard to follow 
instructions, simple as they were. The 
array of escalators which he found in 
a side wing was a formidable one and 
confusing with movements in all di- 
rections, crisscrossing and overlap- 
ping one another. Despite the very 
clear illuminated signs Lee almost 
stepped upon glideway “P” when “the 
voice” warned him: 

“Oh no. Dr. Lee ; j ust a little to your 
left — that’s fine, that’s the one — 
there.” 

Obviously his loquacious guardian 
angel could not only hear him but 
watch his steps as well. Apart from 
being uncanny, this was embarrass- 
ing; feeling reduced to the mental 
age of the nursery, he gripped the 
rails of “T” which went with him into 
a smooth and noiseless upward slide. 
The shaft was narrow, there was lit- 
tle light at the start and it grew dim- 
mer as he went. After a minute or so 
the darkness had turned almost com- 
plete and became oppressive. Simul- 
taneously there was a disquieting 
change from the accepted normal 
manner in which esculators are sup- 
posed to move. Its rise gradually 
turned perpendicular and in doing so 
the steps drew apart. Before long Lee 
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felt squeezed into some interminable 
cylinder, standing on top of a piston 
as it were, a piston which moved with 
fair rapidity along transparent walls. 
That these walls were either glass or 
transparent plastics he could per- 
ceive from objects which came streak- 
ing by with faint luminosity. They 
looked like columns of amber colored 
liquids in which were suspended what 
looked like giant snakes, indistinct 
shapes, but radiant in the mysterious 
manner of deep sea fishes. They al- 
most encircled the transparent cylin- 
der shaft in which Lee moved ; there 
were many of them; how many Lee 
couldn’t even attempt to guess. The 
swiftness of his ascent through these 
floating, waving radiances for which 
he had no name was nightmarish, 
like falling into some bottomless well. 
With great relief he heard the voice 
of his guide breaking the spell. 

“I’m terribly sorry. Dr. Lee, I 
shouldn’t have deserted you, there 
was some little interruption — ” pal- 
pably the voice was tickled to death 
“ — my boy friend called from another 
department and so . . . you know how 
it is. Let’s see, where are you ? Good 
lord, already near the end of the Me- 
dulla Oblongata with the Cerebellum 
coming and I haven’t told you a thinq. 
Goody, where should I begin; I’m all 
in a dither: Well, Dr. Lee; most peo- 
ple seem to expect The Brain to be 
like a great big telephone exchange, 
but It really isn’t that kind of a 
mechanism at all ■ We have found — ” 
she sounded important as if it were 
her very own discovery “ — that the 
best pattern for The Brain would ac- 
tually be the human brain. So The 
Brain is organized in nearly identical 
manner, likewise our whole termin- 
ology is taken from anatomy rather 
than from technology. The glideways 
for instance, travel along the natural 
fissures between the convolutions of 
the various lobes; that’s why they 
are so very winding as you will see 
as you enter The Brain proper. Those 
columns you see are filled with liquid 
insulators for the nerve cables to vi- 
brate in ; for they do vibrate. Dr. Lee, 
as they transmit their messages. 

“You have noticed the narrowness 



of the glideways, the terrible con- 
finement of space. I know it’s hor- 
rible — many of our visitors suffer 
claustrophobia, but they just must 
be built that way. You see even frac- 
tions of a millionth of one second 
count in the coordination of the as- 
sociation bundles and nerve circuits, 
that’s why everything is built as com- 
pact as possible, worse than in a sub- 
marine. 

“Then, too, you must have wonder- 
ed why everything is so dark inside. 
That’s another thing wherein The 
Brain is like the human brain; its 
nerve cells are so extremely sensi- 
tive that they are distributed by light. 
We use black light almost exclusively 
or activated phosphorous such as on 
the sheaths of the nerve cables. For 
the same reason we of the personnel 
are normally not permitted to pass 
through the interior of The Brain dur- 
ing operations-time. Exceptions are 
only made in the case of very import- 
ant persons such as you are. Normally 
one travels to one’s stations through 
the ducts elevator shafts in the bone 
matter or rather the rock outside. 
Those are go much faster and more 
comfortable Dr. Lee; oh I feel go bad 
about you, poor man, traveling all 
alone through this horrible maze 
without a human soul in sight." 

T EE grinned. He wouldn’t have liked 
^ to be married to this chatterbox 
no matter how beautiful she might 
turn out to be; but at the moment 
her exceeding femininity was most 
comforting in the weirdness which 
surrounded him. 

The little platform under his feet 
started acting up again in the queer- 
est manner. It pushed him forward 
and the wall at the rear kicked him 
in the back ; his nose flattened against 
the sliding cylinder in front as the 
contraption reverted from the per- 
pendicular course to something like 
the undulations of a traveling wave. 
Lee darkly perceived group after 
group of luminous cables coiling away 
into cavernous pits filled with what 
looked like eyes of cats, faintly aglow 
and twinkling at him from the dark. 
They reminded him of the fireflies 
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of the green hells he had been in 
during the war. 

“You are now skirting the convol- 
utions of the cerebellum,” his guard- 
ian angel told him. They are electronic 
tubes which receive sensory impress- 
ions and translate them into impulses 
for cerebration Here in the cerebellum 
the bulk of the associations is being 
evoked; these are then distributed 
throughout the hemispheres of the 
cortex or higher brain. Oh I do wish 
you wouldn’t get ' seasick, Dr. Lee ; 
gome of our visitors do, you know; 
it’s those wavy, wavy movements.” 

The sympathetic Vivian came much 
too close to the truth for Lee to think 
her funny. With a sense of approach- 
ing disaster he stared at the sliding 
cylinder walls ; from time to time the 
passing lights reflected his face, dis- 
torted and decidedly greenish in tint. 
Trouble was that seemingly nowhere 
there was any fixed point on which 
to stabilize the eye. He seemed to be 
carried on the back of a galloping 
boa constrictor with a couple of others 
streaking away under his armpits. 

Some of the caves which he had 
skirted were alive with ruby electronic 
eyes and some were green and again 
there were others in which all the 
colors of the rainbow mixed. There 
was no end to them, nor could he 
guage their depths. After an inter- 
minable time of this the glideway 
went into a flying upward leap. 
Again the perspective changed com- 
pletely; now the thing seemed to be 
suspended from the ceiling with slant- 
ing views opening toward the scene 
below through its transparent sides. 

“You are now passing across the 
commissures into the cerebrum,” came 
Vivian’s voice just as Lee thought 
that nausea was getting the better 
of him. “You’ll now ascend along one 
of the main gyri through the mid- 
brain between the hemispheres. Those 
masses of ganglions below and com- 
ing from all sides as they go over the 
pass of the ridge are association bun- 
dles. Beyond they disperse again over 
the cortex mantle to all the centers 
of coordination, higher cerebration 
and higher psychic activities. Things 
will be a little easier now for you, Dr. 



Lee; physically I mean. There will 
be some gyrations but not quite so 
violent. Oh you’re holding out fine, 
like a real H e-man, you’re looking 
swell in my television screen.” 

Certain as he was that he looked 
rather like a scarecrow in a snow- 
storm Lee felt grateful for the praise. 
Besides she was right; the boa con- 
strictor which he rode calmed down 
a little, marching with a dignity more 
in accordance with its size. Momen- 
tarily the luminous nerve cables, fly- 
ing as they did toward him, threat- 
ened sudden death, however, they 
merely brushed the transparent cy- 
linder, wrapping it up in a rainbow 
and then winged away again. Below 
acres of space streamed by, seed beds 
one could imagine to be young type- 
writers, millions of them, all ticking 
away with dainty precision, spark- 
ling with myriads of tiny lights as 
they did. 

nPHEN there came more acres teem- 
A ing with fractional horsepower 
motors; he could hear their beehive 
hummings even through the plexi- 
glass. The things they drove Lee 
eouldn’t make out because the adjoin- 
ing acres of this underground hot- 
house for mushrooming machines 
were again shrouded in darkness ex- 
cept for sparks which crossed the un- 
fathomable expanse like tracer bul- 
lets. Struck with a sort of word blind- 
ness caused by the sensory impres- 
sions barrage, Lee could no longer 
grasp the meaning of Vivian’s voice 
as it went on and on explaining things 
like “crystal cells,” “selenoid cells,” 
“grey matter pyramidal cells,” power- 
ed somehow by atomic fission, “nerve 
loops” and “synthesis gates” which 
were not to be confused with “analy- 
sis gates” while they looked exactly 
the same . . . 

Apart from this at least one half 
of his mental and physical energy 
had to be expanded in suppressing 
nausea and bracing himself against 
the gyrations which still jerked his 
feet from under him and made fric- 
tion disks of his shoulders as his 
body swayed from side to side. All 
of a sudden he felt that he was being 
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derailed. There was an opening in 
the plastics wall of the cylinder; a 
curved metal shield like the blade 
of a bulldozer jumped into his path, 
caught him, slowed down his momen- 
tum and delivered him safely at a 
door marked “Apperception-Center 
24.” It opened and within its frame 
there stood an angel neatly dressed 
in the uniform of a registered nurse. 

“There” said the angel, “at last. 
How did you like your little Odyssey 
through The Brain, Dr. Lee?” 

Lee pushed a hand through the 
mane of his hair; it felt moist and 
much tangled up. 

"Thanks,” he said. “It was quite an 
experience. I enjoyed it; Ulysses, too, 
probably enjoyed his trip between 
Scylla and Charybdis — after it was 
over! It’s Miss Leahy, I presume.” 

The reception room where he had 
landed, the long white corridor, the 
instruments gleaming in built-in re- 
cesses behind crystal glass, the nur- 
se’s uniform; all spelled clinic, a pri- 
vate one rather for the well-to-do. 
Since the procedure was routine he 
might as well submit to it, Lee 
thought. He felt the familiar taste 
of disinfectant as a thermometer was 
stuck into his mouth and then the 
rubber tube around his arm throbbing 
with the vigorous pumpings of the 
efficient Vivian. 

“L. F. Mellish, M. D— I. C. Bondy, 
M. D.” was painted on the frosted 
glass door where she led him after- 
ward. The two medics received Lee 
with a show of respect mixed with 
professional cordiality. Both Bondy, 
the dark and oriental looking chap, 
and Mellish, blond and florid, were in 
their middle twenties and both wore 
tweeds which depressed Lee with the 
perfection of their cut. Seeing the pro- 
fessional table at the center of the of- 
fice, Lee frowned but started to un- 
dress ; he wanted this thing done and 
over with as soon as possible. 

“No, no — that won’t be necessary, 
Dr. Lee,” they stopped him laughing- 
ly, “We have already a complete med- 
ical report on you. Came in this morn- 
ing from the Queen Elizabeth Hos- 
pital in Canberra on our request. 
You’re an old malaria man. Dr. Lee; 



your first attack occured in ’42 during 
the Pacific campaign. Pity you re- 
fused to return to the States for a 
complete cure right then. As it is it’s 
turned recurrent; left you a bit an- 
emic, liver’s slightly affected. But in 
all other respects you’re sound of 
limb and wind; we’ve gone over the 
report pretty carefully.” 

“Then why bother with me at all?” 
Lee said irritably. He had been in 
doctors’ hands too often and had be- 
come a little impatient of them. 

The freckled hand of Mellish patted 
his arm. “We do things different over 
here,” he said and Bondy chimed in. 
“Or rather The Brain does. Just lie 
down on that table, Dr. Lee, and re- 
lax. We’re going to enjoy a little 
movie together, that’s all.” 

T EE did as he was bidden, but hesi- 
tant and suspiciously. He hated 
medical exams, especially those where 
parts of one’s body were hooked up 
to a lot of impressive machinery. Of 
this there obviously was a good deaL 
The two medics seemed determined 
literally to wall him in with gadgetry. 
From the ceiling they lowered a huge, 
heavy-looking disk; not lights, but 
more like an electro-magnet beset 
with protruding needles. Lee couldn’t 
see the cables but hoped they were 
strong, for the thing weighed at least 
a ton and, overhanging him, looked 
much more ominous than the sword of 
Damocles. They wheeled a silver 
screen to the foot of the table and bat- 
teries of what appeared to be thermo- 
therapeutic equipment to both sides. 
He wasn’t being hooked up to any- 
thing, but there was much activity 
with testing of circuits, button-push- 
ings and shiftings of relay-levers. And 
then all of a sudden lights went out 
in the room. 

“Say, what is the meaning of all 
this?” Lee raised his head uneasily 
from the hard cushion. All he could 
see now were arrays of luminous dials 
and the faint radiations from elec- 
tronic tubes filtering through metal 
screens inside the apparatus which 
fenced him in. From behind his head 
a suave voice — was it Bondy’s or Mel- 
lish’s answered out of the dark. 
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"This is a subconscious analysis 
and mental reactions test, Dr. Lee. 
It’s an entirely new method made pos- 
sible only by The Brain. It has tre- 
mendous possibilities ; they might in- 
clude your own work as well.” 

“Oh Lord,” Lee moaned. “Some- 
thing like psychoanalysis? Have you 
got it mechanized by now? How ter- 
rible.” 

There was a low chuckle from the 
other side of his head ; they both ap- 
peared to have drawn up chairs be- 
yond his field of vision. Lee didn’t 
like it; he liked none of it, in fact. 
He felt trapped. 

“No, Dr. Lee,” said the chuckling 
voice. “This isn’t psychoanalysis in 
the old sense at all. You are not ex- 
posed to any fanciful human interp- 
retation, and it isn’t wholly mechan- 
ical either as you seem to think. The 
Brain is going to show you certain 
images and by way of spontaneous 
psychosomatic reaction you are going 
to produce certain images in response. 
Results are visual, immediate and as 
convincing as a reflection in a mirror; 
that’s the new beauty of it. And now, 
concentrate your mind upon your 
body. “Do you feel anything touch- 
ing you?” 

“Y-e-s,” Lee said, “I think I do — 
it’s — it’s uncanny: it’s like spiders’ 
feet — millions of them. It’s running 
all over my skin. What is it?” 

“I think he’s warming up,” whisp- 
ered the second voice; then came the 
first again. 

“It’s feeler rays, Dr. Lee; the first 
wave, low penetration surface rays.” 
"Where do they come from?” 
“From overhead; that is. from the 
teletactile centers of The Brain.” 
“What do they do to me?” 

There was the low chuckle again. 
“They excite the surface nerves of 
your body, open up the path for the 
deep-penetration rays; they proceed 
from the lower organs to the higher 
ones; in the end they reach the con- 
scious levels of your brain. It’s the 
tune-in as we call it, Dr. Lee.” 

A small movie projector began to 
purr; a bright rectangle was thrown 
upon the silver screen and then, Lee 
stirred. Hands, soothing but firm held 



him down. “Where did you get those.” 
he exclaimed. 

“From many sources,” a calm an- 
swer came, “The papers, the news- 
reels, the War-Department, old 
friends of yours . . 

YjyHAT was unrolled on the silver 
’ ” screen were chapters from Lee’s 
own life. They were incomplete, they 
were hastily thrown together, they 
were like leaves which a child tears 
from its picturebook. But knowing 
the book of his life, every picture 
acted as a key unlocking the trea- 
sures and the horrors amassed in the 
vaults of memory. It began with the 
old homestead in Virginia. Mother had 
taken that reel of the new mechanical 
cotton picker at work. There it was, 
a great big thing with the darkies 
standing around scratching their 
heads. There he was himself, aged 
twelve, with his .22 cal. rifle in hand 
and Musha, the coon dog, by his side; 
Musha, how he had loved that dog — 
and how he had cried when it got 
killed. 

Pictures of the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Military Academy. Some of the 
worst years of his life he had spent 
behind the walls of that imitation 
castle. 

The bombs upon Pearl Harbor . . . 
He had enlisted the following day. On 
his return from the induction center 
mother had said . . . Her figure, her 
movements, her voice loomed enorm- 
ous in his memory . . . But now the 
pictures of the Pacific War flicked 
across the screen . . . They were picked 
from campaigns in which he, Lee, had 
participated. They were also picked 
from documentaries which the gov- 
ernment had never dared to let the 
public see . . . close-ups of a torpedoed 
troop carrier, capsizing, coming down 
upon the struggling survivors in the 
shark-infested sea. It had been his 
own ship, the ilonticello. but he had 
never known that an automatic cam- 
era had operated in the nose of the 
plane which had circled the scene . . . 

Port Darwin — Guadacanal — Iwo 
Jima: close-ups of flame throwing 
tanks advancing up a ridge. He had 
commanded one of them . . . Antlike 
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human figures of fleeing Japs and the 
flames leaping at them ... So vivid 
was the memory that the smell re- 
turned to his nostrils, the sickening 
stench of burning human flesh. It 
tortured him. His voice was husky 
with revulsion as he said: 

“What’s the good of all this; take 
it away.” 

“Oh, no,” one of the medics answer- 
ed. “We couldn’t think of that. We’ve 
got to see this to the end. What are 
your physical sensations now, Dr. 
Lee?” 

“It’s fingers now — soft fingers. 
They are tapping me from all sides 
like — like a vibration massage. It’s 
strange though — they’re tapping 
from the inside — little pneumatic 
hammers at a furious pace. They seem 
to work upon my diaphragm for a 
drum. But it doesn’t pain.” 

“Good, very good ; that was a fine 
description, Lee. That burning city 
was Manilla wasn’t it, when MacAr- 
thur returned? You were in that sec- 
ond Philippine campaign too weren’t 
you, Lee? That was when you won 
the Congressional Medal of Honor.” 

Yes, it was Manila all right, and 
there was Mindanao where the Japs 
had put up that suicide defence of the 
caves. 

Lee’s battalion had been in the at- 
tack; steeply uphill with no cover, it 
had been murder . . . And seeing his 
best men mowed down, he had turned 
berserk. He had used a bulldozer for 
a battering ram, had driven it single 
handed directly into the fire-spitting 
mouth of the objective, raising its 
blade like a battle-axe. An avalanche 
of rocks and dirt had come down from 
the top of the cave under the artil- 
lery barrage and he had rammed the 
stuff down into the throat of the 
fiery dragon, again and again. He 
never rightly knew he did it. It had 
all ended in a blackout from loss of 
blood. It had been in a hospital that 
they pinned that medal on him which 
he felt was undeserved . . . 

Now the reel showed him what at 
the time he hadn’t seen; the end of 
the battle for the Philippines : Pulver- 
ised volcanic rock seen from the air, 
battle planes swooping down upon 



little fumaroles, the ventilator shafts 
of caves defeated but still unsurrend- 
ered. Big, plump canisters plummet- 
ed from the bellies of the planes. And 
then the jellied gasoline ignited, turn- 
ing those thousands of lives trapped 
in the deep into one vast funeral pyre 
. . . For over fifteen years he had 
tried to forget, to bury the war, to 
keep it jailed up in the dungeon of 
the subconscious. Now those accursed 
medics had unleashed the monster of 
war and as it stared at him from the 
screen it had that blood-freezing, that 
hypnotic effect which the Greeks once 
ascribed to the monstrous Gorgon. 

Mellish’s voice — or was it Bondy’s? 
— seemed to come through a fog and 
over a vast distance as it asked : 
“What seems to be the matter, Lee? 
You’re sweating, your body shakes; 
what do you feel?” 

“It’s those rays,” he tried to defend 
himself. “It’s the vibrations — the fin- 
gers. They are gripping the heart; 
it’s like the whole body was turned 
into a heart. It’s like another life in- 
vading mine — it’s ghostly. Stop it, for 
heaven’s sake.” 

“Not yet, Lee, not yet. Everything’s 
under control, you’re reacting beauti- 
fully; you’re really feeling fine, Lee, 
just fine.” 

“If only I could get at his throat,” 
Lee thought. “I would squeeze the oil 
of that voice and never be sorry I 
did.” He tried to stir and found that 
it couldn’t be done; every muscle 
seemed tied in a cataleptic state. Then 
he heard the other medic speak. 

“You were shown this little movie 
Lee in order to stimulate your mind 
into the production of a movie of its 
own. You have responded, you have 
answered the call. While you saw the 
first, the sensory tactile rays work- 
ing in five layers of penetration have 
recorded and have carried your every 
reaction to The Brain. The Brain, in 
a very real sense has read your mind 
and it has retranslated these readings 
into visual images. We are now going 
to watch the shapes of your own 
thoughts. Here we go . . .” 

'X'HE projector which had stopped 
for a minute began to purr again. 
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As the first thought-image jumped 
upon the screen there was a low moan 
of amazement mixed with acute pain. 
It escaped Lee’s mouth, uncontrol- 
lably as the abyss of the subconscious 
opened and he saw : 

A monstrous animal shaped like an 
octopus crawling across a cotton field. 
Nearer and nearer it crept, enormous, 
threatening; and suddenly there was 
a sharp excited bark and a spotted 
coon dog raced across the field to- 
ward the monster. He heard the 
voice of a small boy whimpering: 
“Musha, oh Musha, don’t, please 
don’t.” But the dog wouldn’t hear 
and the monster flashed an enormous 
evil eye, just once and then it gripped 
the dog with its tentacle arms tear- 
ing its body apart, chewing it up be- 
tween horrible sabre teeth ... As 
through an ether mask he heard the 
two medics say: “That must have 

been a considerable shock to him,” and 
“With a sensitive nature like that, 
and at that sensitive age, such an im- 
pression becomes permanent." 

The Alexander Hamilton Military 
Academy appeared, not real, yet more 
than real. It was a narrow court yard 
surrounded by huge walls slanting to- 
ward the inside ; it was huge and for- 
bidding, fortress-towers standing 
guard, it was enormous gates forever 
barred, it was the figure of a huge 
Marine pacing fiercely back and forth 
in front of those gates, the same 
ghostly Marine watching all gates so 
that nobody could escape . . . 

“That’s probably his father,” the 
voices whispered behind his ears. 
“Yes; the archetype. He’ll bring up 
the Mother, too, I’ll bet . . .” 

As in those paintings of the primi- 
tives where kings and queens are very 
tall and common folks are very small, 
Lee saw her now: Mother. That had 
been just after induction when he had 
brought her what he thought was joy- 
ous news. Her face filled the whole 
screen. It looked as if composed from 
jagged ectoplasms, quite transparent 
except for the eyes. Deep and burning 
with pain they were, boring into his 
own. And there was smoke coming 
out of her mouth and it formed words : 
“But, Semper, you are still a child. 



One mustn’t use children for this sbrt 
of thing; one mustn’t.” Every letter 
of these smoke-written words seemed 
to be flying toward him on wings . . . 

"Terrific," the voices murmured at 
Lee’s back. "Remember the case his- 
tory? She died of cancer six months 
after he went overseas.” “Yes, 1 re- 
member; he’s never seen her again. 
He’s probably built up a strong com- 
plex out of that one, too.” 

On the screen now danced images 
almost totally abstracted from the 
realities of the filmed documentaries 
from the war. 

They were whirling columns of 
smoke; they were like the vast, dark 
interior of a huge thunderhead cloud 
through which a glider soars, illum- 
inated only by the flashes of lightning 
as for split seconds they revealed a 
fraction of some horrible reality: A 
burning ocean with screaming human 
faces bobbing in the flames. The 
whirling tracks of a tank going 
across some writhing human body and 
leaving it flat in its tracks, sprawling 
like an empty coat dyed red. And then 
the swirling, howling darkness closing 
in again . . . 

“Interesting eh?” A voice broke 
through his cataleptic trance and the 
other answered: “Beautiful; almost a 
classical case. Great plasticity of im- 
agination.” “Yes; that’s exactly what 
sets me wondering ; the fellow should 
have cracked up by all the rules of the 
game.” “How do we know that he 
hasn’t ? Maybe he was psycho and 
they didn't notice; they had some 
godawful asses for psychiatrists in 
war medicine. It’s quite a possibility; 
well, his image production is ebbing 
now; I don’t expect anything new of 
significance, what do you think?” 
“Now; we’ve got what we wanted 
anyway. Let’s take him out of it ; but 
go easy on the rheostats.” 

The projector stopped. The master- 
ful, the ghostly fingers which had 
been playing on the keyboard of his 
mind very slowly receded from a fur- 
ious fortissimo to a pianissimo. At 
first only the flutterings of the dia- 
phragm eased, then the violent palpi- 
tations of a foreign pulse slipped off 
the heart ; the liberated lungs expand- 
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ed; tremors were running through 
the body as through the ice of a frozen 
river at spring; and then at last the 
mind escaped from its captivity. 



/GRADUALLY as in a cinema after 
the show the lights reappeared. 
Blinking, Lee stared at the man who 
stood over him taking his pulse ; it was 
Bondy. Mellish stood at the foot of 
the table with his back to Lee; he 
seemed to watch some apparatus 
which made noises like a teletype 
machine. Swinging his legs off the 
table Lee said: 

“I'm okay; you needn’t hold my 



hand.” 

But then he noticed that he wasn’t. 
His head spun, his whole body was wet 
with persperation, he felt very weak 
and limp. He swayed and buried his 
face in his hands trying to gain his 
balance, trying to shake off the 
trance. “Excuse me,” he said. “I’m a 
bit dizzy.” 

As he opened his eyes again the two 
medics were standing right in front 
of him and smiling down on him with 
their bland, professional smiles. Lee 
felt the upsurge of intense dislike. He 
had seen those smiles before, often — 
too often : they seemed to be standard 
equipment with the medical profes- 
sion whenever a fellow was about to 
be dispatched to the “table”, or worse, 
to the psychopathic ward. Instinct 
told him that there was something in 
the air and also that his best bet 
would be a brave show of normalcy : 

"This test, these new methods of 
psychoanalysis, they are extremely 
interesting,” he said with an effort. 

“Thank you. Dr. I.ee,” it was Mel- 
lish who spoke. “We knew you would 
find the experience worthwhile even 
if we put you under a considerable 
strain. A complete analysis in those 
olden days of Dr. Freud took three 
years; now thanks to The Brain we 
get approximately the same results 
within as many hours; that’s some 
progress, isn’t it?” 

“Enormous,” Lee said dryly while 
his eyes wandered over to Bondy ; he 
knew the pattern, it would be Bendy's 
turn now to have a shot at him. There 
it came ; and how he loathed the false 



heartiness of that voice. 

“Dr. Lee, I’m afraid we have a bit 
of bad news for you — your test — the 
results have been negative. You have 
failed.” 

“Failed?” For a fraction of a sec- 
ond Lee’s heart stopped beating. “In 
what sense? And what does that 
mean ?” 

Now it was Mellish’s turn. “Dr. 
Lee, there must be frankness amongst 
colleagues and as a fellow scientist 
you’ll understand. In the first place 
the decision isn’t ours : we merely con- 
duct the test on behalf of The Brain. 
The Brain, as you know, is the most 
highly developed machine in all the 
world. Its functions, its whole exist- 
ence depend entirely upon the human 
skills and the human loyalties 
amongst its staff. A three-billion-dol- 
lar investment, plus the vital role of 
The Brain in our national defence, 
justify the extreme precautions which 
we are forced to take for its protec- 
tion.” 

“What exactly are you driving at ?” 

“Please don’t take it as an insult,” 
now it was Bondy again. “There’s 
nothing personal in this. It’s merely 
that your emotional-reaction chart 
definitely shows a certain antagonism 
which from childhood-experience and 
war-experience you have built up 
against technology. It’s nothing but 
a potential ; it is confined to your sub- 
conscious. But even a potential danger 
of subconscious revolt is more than 
The Brain can risk amongst its as- 
sociates. We fully appreciate the wish 
of our Dr. Scriven to enlist your very 
valuable aid. hut . . .” 

“I see” Lee interrupted, “but you 
would feel safer if I were to return to 
Australia by the next plane.” 

His head bent under the blow. A 
short 24 hours ago The Brain had 
been a nebulous, almost a non-existent 
thing. Since then a whole new world 
had been opened to him in revelations 
blinding and magnetic with infinite 
possibilities. His work — the efforts of 
a lifetime — would not equal what he 
could do in days with the aid of The 
Brain. His love — he would never see 
Oona Dahlborg again as he left under 
a shadow, rejected by The Brain. 
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“Sorry I wasted so much of your 
time,” he said aloud. “I do not believe 
in this analysis ; I cannot disprove it 
though. That’s all, I guess; I better 
be going now.” 

"Here’s your pass. Dr. Lee.” He 
took mechanically the yellow slip 
which Bondy handed him . . . 

He had already opened the door 
when somebody sharply called; “Dr. 
Lee, one moment please.” 

He whirled around. “Yes?” 

“Will you please read what’s writ-, 
ten on your slip?” 

Suspiciously he looked at the yel- 
low paper; what more torture were 
these fellows going to inflict? Then 
his eyes popped as he read: “Lee, 
Semper Fidelis, 39: Cortex capacity 
119%, Sensitivity 208%. Personality 
integration 95%, Service qualification 
100% . . .” There were more data, 
but he didn’t read them as wide-eyed 
he stared at the medics. With their 
faces beaming they looked like identi- 
cal twins to him ; Lee never knew who 
said the words : 

“Congratulations Lee. That has 
been your last test. We just had to 
find out how you would take a serious 
frustration. You’ve passed it with fly- 
ing colors. Shake.” 

CHAPTER IV 

A PPERCEPTION 36, Lee’s lab 
within The Brain, looked much 
like Apperception 27 except for its in- 
terior fittings. As a matter of fact, 
all the several hundred Apperception 
Centers were built after the same 
plan, like suites In a big office build- 
ing in many respects. They were 
spread over The Brain occipital re- 
gion; they were built inside the con- 
crete wall of the “dura matter” which 
in turn lay within the shell of the 
“bone matter”, a mile or so of solid 
rock. Each apperception center had 
its own elevator shaft which went 
through the concrete of the “dura 
matter” down to “Grand Central”, the 
traffic center below The Brain. Each 
one was also connected at the other 
end of its corridor with the glideways 
which snaked through the interior of 
The Brain. There were, however, no 



transversal or direct communications 
from one apperception center to the 
next. Because of the extraordinary di- 
versity and secrecy of the projects 
submitted to The Brain’ processings, 
each apperception center was com- 
pletely insulated against its neigh- 
bors. 

Life hadn’t changed so much from 
what it had been in the Australian 
desert Lee had found ; at least not his 
working life. For all he knew some 
nuclear physicists might be working 
in the lab next door; or they might 
be ballistics experts working with 
The Brain on curves for long-range 
rockets to be aimed at the vital cen- 
ters of some foreign land; it might 
be some mild looking librarian sub- 
mitting the current products of for- 
eign literature to the analysis as to 
“idea-content”; or else it could be a 
lab to plot campaigns of chemical 
warfare ; or some astronomer, happily 
abstracted from all bellicose ideas, 
might employ The Brain's superhu- 
man faculties in mathematics to fig- 
ure comet courses and eclipses which 
in turn would form material for the 
timing and the camouflaging of those 
man-made meteorites science would 
use in another war. Directly or indi- 
rectly, he knew, practically every pro- 
ject submitted to The Brain would be 
of a military nature. Of this there 
could be no doubt. 

Sometimes, especially when tired, 
he could feel the weight of those bil- 
lions of rock tons over his head and 
it was like being buried alive in the 
tomb of the Pharaoh. And also in that 
state of mental exhaustion at the end 
of a long day, he sensed the emana- 
tions of The Brain’s titanic cerebra- 
tions as one senses the presence of 
genius in human man. The knowledge 
that all this mighty work was being 
devoted to war had deeply depressing 
effects on him. Would there be any- 
lxxly else in this vast apperception 
area who worked for the prevention of 
war? A few perhaps; Scriven would 
be one of them in case he had a lab 
somewhere in here and time to work 
in it. Lee didn’t know whether he had. 
He hadn’t seen Scriven again after 
that inauguration speech he had made 
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when Lee, together with other newly 
appointed scientific workers had 
taken ‘The Oath of The Brain.” 

They had assembled in that vast 
subterranean dome of the luminous 
murals at the feet of the giant statue 
of The Thinker, looking almost for- 
lorn in the expanse, though there had 
been several hundred of them. The 
atmosphere had been solemn, the si- 
lence hushed, as Scriven mounted the 
statue’s pedestal. The address by that 
mighty voice resounding from the cu- 
pola had been worthy of the majestic 
scene: 

“As we stand gathered here, the 
eons in evolution of our human race 
are looking down upon us . . . 

The speech had been followed by 
the taking of the oath, deeply stirring 
to the emotions of the young neo- 
phytes who formed the large majority 
of the new group. The chorus of their 
voices had resounded in awed and sol- 
emn tones as they repeated the form- 
ula ; even now after six months some 
of it echoed in Lee’s ears: 

“I herewith solemnly swear: 

“That I will serve The Brain with 
undivided loyalty and with all my 
faculties. 

“That I will at all times obey the 
orders of the Brain Trust on behalf 
of The Brain. 

“That I will never betray or reveal 
any secrets of The Brain’s design or 
work, be they military or not, neither 
to the world outside nor to any of my 
fellow workers except by special per- 
mission . . .” 

It had been almost like taking holy 
orders. There had been mystery in 
the atmosphere of the vast crypt, 
something medieval in the uncondi- 
tional surrender to The Brain. 

T EE looked up from the charts on 
which he had been working; his 
eyes were tired and so was his mind 
after ten hours of hard concentration. 
That was probably what set his 
thoughts wandering. But strange that 
they should always wander to those 
blind spots in his mental vision so in- 
triguing because he knew there was 
something there that he could not 
lay a finger on. 



The first of these blind spots hov- 
ered somewhere between Scriven’s 
words and Scriven’s deeds; between 
The Brain as an ideal of science and 
The Brain’s reality as in instrument 
of national defense. Somehow the two 
didn’t connect; there was a break, 
some layer of thin ice, a danger zone 
which nobody seemed willing to dis- 
cuss or tread, not even Oona Dahl- 
borg. 

Oona ; she was that other white spot 
on Lee’s mental map and to him it was 
much bigger and more dangerous than 
the first. He loved her as can only a 
man who discovers loves secret with 
greying hair and after the loneliness 
of a desert hermit. He understood, or 
thought he understood, that because 
he had failed to live his life to the full 
in its proper time, this love had come 
to him as a belated nemesis. His brain 
knew that it was hopeless; every 
morning when he shaved, his mirror 
told him very plainly one big reason 
why. But then, as the brain told the 
heart in unmistakable terms what 
was the matter, the heart talked back 
to the brain to the effect that the 
brain didn’t know what it was talking 
about. It was a new thing and a pain- 
ful thing for Lee to discover that he 
knew very little about himself and 
less about the girl. 

He had seen Oon on and off over 
these last months, mostly at the hotel, 
but he had never been really alone 
with her. She always seemed to be on 
some mission, always the center of 
some group or other of “very import- 
ant persons”, senators from Washing- 
ton, ranking officers in civvies, big 
businessmen. Her duties as Scriven’s 
private secretary apparently includ- 
ed the role of a first lady for Ceph- 
alon. 

Despite this preoccupation an in- 
timate and tense relationship existed 
between him and her. Sometimes she 
would invite him to join her group 
and then for one or two brief moments 
their eyes would meet above the con- 
versation and her eyes seemed to 
ask: “What do you think of these 
people?” or “How do I look tonight?” 

His eyes would answer: 

“These people are strangers to me; 
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you know that I’m a bit out of this 
world. But you handle them expertly 
and you are looking wonderful to- 
night.” 

She was tremendously popular, es- 
pecially with the set of the young sci- 
entists who made the hotel their club. 
This new generation, born in the days 
of the Second World War, was chang- 
ing the horses of its feminine ideals 
in the mid-stream of its youth. The 
old ideal, the “problematic woman” 
who had ruled over and had made life 
miserable for three generations of 
American males, was on its way out. 
The new ideal was the woman who 
would unite beauty and intellect into 
one fully integrated, non-problem- 
atical personality. The ideal being 
new, the feminine type which repre- 
sented it was rare. Oona in her per- 
fect poise, in her rare beauty com- 
bined with her importance as Scriv- 
en’s confidential secretary was the 
perfect expression of the new desired 
type ; it was natural that these young 
men should worship her as “the wo- 
man of the future.” 

With the hopeless and — in conse- 
quence — unselfish love he had for her, 
Lee wasn’t jealous of her popularity. 
On the contrary, he was rather proud 
of it like a knight-errant who rejoices 
in the adoration bestowed upon the 
lady of his heart. What worried him 
was a very different problem: Was 
Oona really all those others thought 
she was? Was she really that “fully 
Integrated”, that “non-problematical” 
personality she appeared to be ? 

He couldn’t believe it, and the con- 
flict came in because all those others 
were so certain that she was. He 
couldn’t get over his first impression 
of her. He had met her in that cabin in 
the sky, the most synthetic, the most 
perversely artificial setup one could 
dream up in the second half of the 
20th century. She had impressed him 
as something "out of this world”, a 
goddess, a Diana with a golden helmet 
for hair, so radiant as to blind the 
eyes of mortal men. She was the con- 
fidential secretary of a man of genius, 
Scriven, one of those rare comets 
which fall down upon this earth and 
remain forever foreign to its atmos- 



phere. With all these thoroughly ab- 
normal elements entering into her life 
and forming her, it would be a miracle 
for any' girl to develop Into a “non- 
problematical”, a "fully integrated” 
personality. 

Was it possible that he alone was 
right and all those others were wrong 
about Oona? Like innumerable men 
before him when they stood face to 
face with the Sphinx or with the Gio- 
conda or even with the smile of a 
mere mortal woman. Lee drew a 
sigh: Man’s only answer to the rid- 
dle of the eternal feminine . . . 

No, he probably would never be 
able to chart these white spots on his 
mental map. The effort was wasted; 
it would be much better for him to 
return to those charts right in front 
of him, the data of which were exact 
because they came from The Brain. 

In Apperception 36 the sensory or- 
gans of The Brain had been especially 
adapted to the analysis of “ Ant-tei - 
mes-pacificvs-Lee”. The apparatus 
was essentially the same as in Apper- 
ception 27, dedicated to personality 
analysis. As Lee strongly suspected, it 
would be essentially the same in any 
other field of analysis. The Brain 
possessed five sensory organs just as 
did man. One difference between The 
Brain’s senses and human senses lay 
in their range, their penetration and 
in their sensitivity ; these were a mul- 
tiple of man’s sensory capacities. An- 
other difference was that The Brain 
translated all its sensory appercep- 
tions into visual form, i. e. into the 
language best understood by Man, 
the eye being Man’s most highly de- 
veloped sensory organ. The third and 
perhaps the most significant differ- 
ence was that the five senses of The 
Brain were at all times working in 
concert so that in its analysis of. for 
instance, a manuscript, The Brain not 
only conveyed the ideas expressed in 
that manuscript, but also the author’s 
personality, the smell of his room, the 
feel of his paper and the ideas he had 
hidden between the lines of that man- 
uscript. 

•HE flow of observations processed 
by The Brain and pouring back 
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to Apperception 36 via teletype and 
visual screen was prodigious. Lee had 
been forced to ask for an assistant; 
between the two of them they were 
working for 20 out of the 24 hours to 
match the working time of The Brain, 
charting results in the main. 

Some of The Brain’s findings had 
been most unexpected and rather 
strange. It had observed, for instance, 
an increasing acidity of the nasi-com 
secretions with “Ant-termen-vacifi- 
in/a". Formidable as this chemical ar- 
tillery already was, in another ten 
thousand generations it would eat 
through every known substance in- 
cluding glass and high-carbon steel 

Another development which had 
escaped human observation, was a 
mutation of the workers’ mandibles; 
it went very fast. Within no more 
than maybe a thousand generations 
they would double in size and 
strength, would become veritable 
jumping tools. 

While the bellicose spirit had been 
successfully bred out of the new spe- 
cies, its capacities for material de- 
structions had increased. Likewise the 
appetite of “Ant-trrine*” was even 
more ferocious than that of the older 
species; Lee was feeding all kinds of 
experimental foods, but woodpulp re- 
mained the staple, the very stuff 
which in its liquid form, lignin, em- 
bedded the nerve paths of The Brain. 

Lifting his strained eyes from the 
charts, Lee looked over the row of 
air conditioned glass cubicles wherein 
“’.1 nl-terines-p<tcificti$" continued its 
lives undisturbed by the new habi- 
tat, undisturbed by the rays which 
flowed over and through their bodies, 
unconscious that a superhuman _ In- 
telligence was probing steadily into 
every manifestation of the myster- 
ious collective brains of their race. 

They had built their new mounds 
pointing due North as had their an- 
cestors for the past 100 million years. 
To the human eye nothing betrayed 
the teeming life within except the 
tiny tunnels creeping out from the 
mounds in the direction of the foods 
which were placed different from day 
to day. Cemented from loam and sal- 
iva by the invisible sappers, the tun- 



nels, like threads of grey wool, un- 
erringly moved to the deposits of 
pulpwood, up the shelves, up the tin 
cans and glass containers they had 
determined to destroy. Their instincts 
were uncanny, their destruction as 
methodical and “scientific” as was 
modern war. 

In Northern Australia Lee had 
come across big eucalyptus trees, 
healthy-looking and in full bloom, and 
then they would collapse under the 
first stroke of an axe or even as one 
pushed hard against them. 

The termites had hollowed them out 
from roof to top, had transformed 
them into thin walled pipes, leaving 
just enough “flesh” to keep some sap- 
circulation going, to maintain a semi- 
balance of life in order to exploit it 
more efficiently. Over here in the lab 
they would open up a number 3 tin 
can within a couple of hours; first 
with the soldi.ers’ vicious nasi-corn se- 
cretions eating the tin away and then 
with the workers mandibles gnawing 
at the weakened metal. In time per- 
haps they would learn to collapse steel 
bridges, sabotage rails, perforate the 
engines of motorcars if these should 
prove to be menaces to their race. As 
they had persevered through the eons 
of the past, so they would in all the 
future; their civilization would be 
extant long after Man and his work 
had disappeared from the earth . . . 

With the aid of The Brain, Lee had 
accumulated more data, more know- 
ledge of the “ Ant-termes ” society 
within a few months than a lifetime 
of study could have yielded him un- 
der normal conditions. Even so, some 
of the greatest mysteries remained. 
What, for instance, caused these 
blind creatures to attack a sealed tin 
can of syrup in preference to its 
neighbor with tomatoes or some other 
stuff? No racial memory could have 
taught them ; there were no tin cans 
a million years, not even a hundred 
years, ago. It couldn’t be a sense of 
smell, it couldn’t be any sense; there 
would have to be some weird extra- 
sensory powers in that unfathomable 
collective brain of their race. 

The magnifying fluoroscope screens 
arrayed all along the walls and hooked 
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up to the circuits of The Brain showed 
him details and phases of the specie’s 
life as The Brain perceived them and 
as no human eye had ever seen before. 

For a minute or so Lee stared at 
the luminous image nearest to him 
and then with an effort he turned 
his eyes away to escape from its hyp- 
notic influence. It was but the head 
of one worn-out worker used as a liv- 
ing storage tank for excremental 
food. It was absolutely immobile, its 
decaying mandibles pointing down, 
cemented as the animal was by its 
overextended belly to the ceiling. But 
magnified as were its remaining life 
manifestations by the powers of The 
Brain, he could see it breathe, could 
count the slow pulse, could sense a 
strain in its ophthalmic region, some 
hidden effort to see, like a blind man’s, 
and above all Lee perceived the gang- 
lion primative as it was, yet twitching 
in reaction to pain. There could be no 
doubt that in its last service for the 
racial commonweal the animal was 
suffering slow torture even if its 
senses were closed to that torture. 
It was a fascinating and at the same 
time a terrible thing to see ; and it was 
only one out of the hundred equally 
revealing sights. 

Lee frowned at himself ; manifestly 
some emotional element interfered 
with the objectivity of his observa- 
tions; this was entirely out of place, 
it would be better to call it a day. 

'T'HE electric clock showed 20 min- 
A utes. to midnight. At midnight 
The Brain would stop its mighty la- 
bors ; the hours from midnight to four 
a. m. were its rest periods, or “beauty- 
sleep” as the technicians jokingly 
called it. It was the only period where- 
in the maintenance engineers were 
permitted to enter the interior of the 
lobes, checking and servicing group 
after group of its myriad cells and 
circuits, and incidentally it was the 
most wonderful and exciting portion 
of Lee’s day. 

For the project which Scriven had 
handed him, this study of the collec- 
tive brains in insect societies, also in- 
volved a comparative study of The 
Brain’s organisms and functionings. 



Toward this end Lee had been given 
a pass which allowed him freely to 
circulate through all the lobes, to 
enter convolution, any gland during 
the overhaul period and to ask ques- 
tion of the employees. The privilege 
was rare and he enjoyed it immensly. 
So vast was this underground world 
that even now after months he had 
not seen the half of it; to him the 
travels of every new night were fan- 
t a s t i c Alice-in-Wonderland adven- 
tures. 

As he now left Apperception 36 
through the door which led to the 
interior, the glideways were already 
swarming with the maintenance 
crews en route to their stations. The 
spectacle was colorful, almost like a 
St. Patrick’s Day parade. Gangs of 
air conditioners were dressed blue, 
electricians white, black-light special- 
ists in purple, radionics men in 
orange. The maintenance engineers of 
the radioactive pyramidal cells looked 
like illustrations from the science-fic- 
tion magazines, hardly human In their 
twelve-inch armor or sponge rubber 
filled with a new inert gas which was 
supposed to be almost gamma ray 
proof. All these men were young, 
were tops in their fields, the pick of 
American Universities, colleges and 
the most progressive industries. Care- 
fully selected for family background 
they had been screened through 
health and intelligence tests, had been 
trained in special courses, had been 
subjected to a five-minute personality 
analysis by The Brain itself. They 
constituted what was undoubtedly the 
finest working team ever assembled, 
and incidentally they made the little 
city of Cephalon the socially health- 
iest community in the United States. 

In his nightly expeditions over 
these past months Lee had spoken to 
a great many of them. As now he 
joined the line, there were many who 
hailed the lanky, queer looking man: 
There comes the ant-man. Hello, Pro- 
fessor. Hello, Aussie. 

For some reason most of the boys 
assumed that he was an Australian, 
perhaps because with his graying 
mane and his emaciated face he look- 
ed like a foreigner to them. 
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This popularity with the younger 
generation, coming as it did so late 
and unexpected in his life, made Lee 
very proud. Those were the kind of 
Americans he had been secretly long- 
ing for in those desert years, hard- 
working, wide-awake, radiant with 
life: 

“They really are the salt of the 
earth, the hope of the world,” he 
thought. 

He had passed through the median 
section of the hemispheres and had 
reached the point just below the cere- 
brum. This was a region of cavities, 
the seats of various glands in the hu- 
man brain. Some of these had their 
mechanical counterparts in The Brain, 
huge storage tanks with an elaborate 
pumping system which carried their 
fluid chemicals through the labyrinth 
of The Brain. But there was one 
gland which had not been duplicated 
in The Brain, the pineal gland. 

In the human, the pineal gland was 
the despair of the medical sciences. 
It was not demonstrably linked to any 
other organ nor did it serve any dem- 
onstrable function. Yet, it was 
known that its sensitivity was greater 
by far than even that of the pyramidal 
cells and that in some mysterious 
manner the pineal gland was vitally 
connected with the center of life be- 
cause its slightest violation caused in- 
stant death. Metaphysicists had dealt 
with this mystery of mysteries; it 
was their theory that the pineal gland 
were the seat of "extrasensory” fac- 
ulties and it was often referred to as 
“the inner eye.” 

Even if such an organ could have 
been duplicated by science and tech- 
nology, there would have been no use 
for it ; it could have served no purpose 
in The Brain. The Brain had been de- 
signed for the solution of exact prob- 
lems; no matter what nature had 
created in the brains of higher ani- 
mals, no matter how unprejudiced 
their approach, scientists like Dr. 
Scriven would have hesitated to im- 
pair an otherwise perfect apparatus 
through the addition of nuisance val- 
ues such as any "extrasensory” fa- 
culties. 

However, with The Brain being 



modelled so closely after the human 
brain, the space for the pineal gland 
did exist even if in a sort of functional 
vacuum. In order to utilize this space 
in some manner, the designers had 
converted the gland into a subcenter 
for the distribution of spare parts. 
As such it had become one of Lee’s 
favorite observation posts. Here he 
could get a closeup view of all types 
of electronic and radio-active cells; 
he could even touch and handle them 
because they were not hooked up in 
any circuit of The Brain; and above 
all there was Gus Krinsley, master 
electrician, who never tired of telling 
Lee whatever he wanted to know. Gus 
was a real friend . . . 



T_TE had left the glideway on the 
1 1 point of its nearest approach ; 
the pineal gland in front of him looked 
like a miniature barrage balloon ; egg- 
shaped, it hung suspended from the 
cerebral roof, a shell of plastics which 
could be entered only over a bridge 
across a dark abyss. Inside, its walls 
were aglitter with sound-proofing 
alumium foil, it was piled with a be- 
wildering variety of electronic parts 
on shelves somewhat like an over- 
stocked radio store. Near the door a 
counter divided the room ; Gus used it 
and a little cubicle of an office to fill 
the orders as the maintenance engin- 
eers handed in their slips. As usual 
there was nobody in sight. “Gus !” he 
called. 

Out of the jungle of machinery way 
back a head popped up like a Jack-in- 
the-box. It was as bald and shiny as 
an electrit bulb. High up on its dome 
it balanced gold-rimmed glasses which 
quivered as it moved seachingly from 
side to side. Then, with an amazing 
twisting of big ears, the head caused 
the biofocals to drop onto a saddle 
near the tip of a long, sensitive nose ; 
and now the head could see. 

“It’s you Aussie, is it? Come over.” 

Gus Krinsley was a pony edition of 
a man; in fact he had once been hired 
as a midget to install automatic bomb- 
sights in the confined spaces of the 
early bombers of the second World 
War. Before long, however, he became 
respectfully known as “the mighty 
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midget” in the California factory, and 
he had ended up as their master elec- 
trician before Braintrust made him 
the head of one of its experimental 
divisions. The midnight hours he 
spent in the pineal gland were only a 
sideline of his work. Like many a 
small man in a country where six- 
footers enjoy a preferred status, Gus 
made up for lack of size by mobility. 
He reminded one much of a billard 
ball in the way he bounced, collided 
and ricochetted amongst taller men. 
That this was no more than act be- 
came manifest the moment one saw 
Gut at work. 

As Lee reached the spot where Gus’ 
head had shown, he found his friend 
crouching, his hands thrust deep in 
the intestines of something radionic, 
his fingers working on it with the 
deft rhythm of a good surgeon at his 
thousandth appendectomy. The bi- 
focals had returned to their, incon- 
gruous perch on the dome of the head. 
Gus didn’t need them; even as he 
stared at his job he worked by touch 
alone. 

“What is it?” Lee asked. 

“Pulsemeter,” came the quiet an- 
swer. "She’s a dandy. Still got some 
bugs in her, though. 

A melodious chime came from a big 
instrument panel built into the wall 
of the oval room. Dropping a number 
of tiny precision tools upon a piece of 
velvet, Gus rushed over to the panel. 
A great many indicator needles were 
tremulously receding around their 
luminous dials. 

For a minute or so he went through 
the complex and precise ritual of a 
bank cashier closing the vault. 

"They’ll do it every time,” he said 
reproachfully. Catch me by surprise.” 

Lee grinned. It wasn’t The Brain’s 
fault if the midnight signal surprised 
Gus. It merely announced that the 
current was being cut off by the main 
power station. Repetition of this man- 
euver throughout all the convolutions 
and glands of The Brain was required 
for the added safety of the mainten- 
ance engineers, a double-check, a rou- 
tine. Pointing to the gadget which 
looked somewhat like a big radio con- 
sole Lee asked: 



“This pulsemeter, Gus, what does 
it do? I haven’t seen it before.” 

“You haven’t?” the little man 
frowned. “Ah, no; you haven’t. It’s 
standard in most apperception cen- 
ters, but not in yours. That’s because 
in your’s The Brain works under a 
permanent problem-load.” 

Lee shook his head. “I don’t get it, 
Gus ; you know I’m the village idiot of 
this mastermind community.” 

"It’s like this,” Gus explained. “The 
Brain has a given capacity. The Brain 
also has an optimal operation speed, 
a definite rhythm in which it works 
best. Now, if they feed The Brain too 
many problems too fast, it results in 
a shock load, the operations rhythm 
gets disturbed, efficiency goes down. 
On the other hand if The Brain works 
with an under-capacity problem load, 
that’s just as bad. In that case the 
radioactive pyramidal cells will over- 
heat and decompose. Consequently we 
must aim at a balanced and an even 
problems load. That’s why these pulse- 
meters are built into all problem-in- 
take panels for the operators to check 
upon their speeds. 

‘Take an average problem — rocket 
ballistics, let’s say — parts of it may 
be as simple as adding two and two 
and others so bad Einstein would 
reach for the aspirin from out of his 
grave. 

“Now I’ll show you how it works; 
the main power is cut off but there’s 
enough juice left in The Brain’s sys- 
tem to make this pulsemeter react; 
it’s even more sensitive than a Geiger- 
Mueller counter.” 

He surveyed a big switchboard and 
picked out an outlet marked “Pons 
Varolis for the plug-in.” Then snap- 
ped a pair of earphones on Lee’s head. 

“There,” he said “you’ll both see 
and hear what it does in a little 
while.” 

A SOFT glow slowly spread over 
the slanting screen on top of the 
machine. A crackling as of static en- 
tered the earphones and turned into 
a low hum. On the left comer of the 
screen a faint green streak of lumi- 
nosity crawled over to the right; its 
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light gained in intensity and it began 
to weave and to dance. Simultaneously 
the hum became articulate like tick- 
ings of a heart only much faster. 

“Is that the pulse of The Brain?” 
Lee asked. 

“No,” Gus snorted contemptuously. 
“The Brain isn’t even operating. No- 
thing moves in The Brain now except- 
ing those ebbing residual currents, 
too low in power to agitate anything 
but the amplifiers built Into this 
thing. If these were normal opera- 
tions with a million impulses per sec- 
ond passing through The Brain you 
could hear and see as little of the pulse 
as of the beatings of a million mos- 
quito wings. In that case the dial to 
your right works a reduction-gear, 
kind of an inverted stroboscope ; that 
cuts the speed down a hundred-thous- 
and to one and you just barely see and 
hear the rhythm of the beat.” 

"I see." 

Fascinated by the dance of the 
green line Lee said abently, “This 
touches upon another question I had in 
mind; The Brain is expanding, that 
is, new cell groups and circuits are 
constantly being added. Right?” 
“Right.” 

“I also understand that The Brain 
is learning all the time. The cerebal 
mantle evolves through being work- 
ed ; its cells enriched by the material 
submitted to them for processing ; the 
richer the material, the richer their 
yield. Right?’ 

“Right.” 

“Okay; then what becomes of the 
new capacity which is being created 
by the adding of new workshops and 
the increased efficiency of the old 
ones? Is there a corresponding ex- 
pansion of the apperception centers ?” 
Gus’ smiling face suddenly turned 
serious. There was surprise mingled 
with respect in his voice as he said: 
“Now there you’ve hit upon a funny 
thing, Aussie. I’ve been wondering 
about that myself of late : where does 
the new capacity go? Even the big 
shots like Dr. Scriven begin to ask 
questions about that ; they don’t seem 
rightly to know. They must have got- 
ten their wires crossed somewhere; 
the new capacity is there all right, 



only it doesn’t show up, it sort of 
evaporates . . . Excuse me — ” 

Gus darted off to the front room 
with a jackrabbitt start. Voices were 
calling for him and fingers were 
drumming on the counter with the 
impatience of thirsty drinkers at a 
bar: Maintenance engineers, piling in 
and slapping down their orders for 
Gus to fill. This was the rush hour; 
Lee knew that it would be the same 
in all the tool and spare part distribu- 
tion centers of The Brain. He probably 
couldn’t talk to Gus again before 
2 _A. M. Sometimes the ruthlessness 
with which he exploited the kindness 
of his little friend made Lee feel 
pretty bad; but then his hunger for 
more knowledge always won out over 
his shame. 

To sit alone in the semidarkness of 
this eggshaped little room with 
strange and fascinating things to 
play with as he willed was the fulfill- 
ment of a childhood dream. The dream 
had been of a night in the zoo. All the 
visitors and all the keepers would be 
asleep in their beds; he would be all 
alone with the animals. The light of 
a full moon would fall through the 
bars of the cages and he would slip 
in and play with them. 

Once they saw that it was only a 
little boy they would be very friendly ; 
he was convinced of that. The tigers 
would purr like big contented cats, 
the sad-eyed chimpanzees would come 
to shake hands and the lion cubs 
would tumble all over him ... He 
felt the same now with all these gad- 
gets and machines. Here they were 
rendered harmless, nor could he do 
any harm as experimentally he plug- 
ged them in and out, as he pushed 
buttons and turned dials. This inter- 
esting pulsemeter, for instance; the 
beauty of it was that even with those 
weak residual currents it gave a sem- 
blence of functioning . . . 

'T'HE switchboard-panel was within 
A Lee’s reach. 

“Let’s see what happens,” he 
thought as he switched from main- 
circuit to main-circuit. “Nervus vag- 
us — nervus trigeminus — nervus opti- 
cus.” 

The magic dance of the green line 
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was different each time and so were 
the sounds in the phones. With the 
mainpower cut off, the residual cur- 
rents seemed to vary in strength and 
in amplitude, gaining an individuality 
of their own within closed systems. 
Sometimes the swinging line, like an 
inspired ballerina, would take a 
mighty jump accompanied by rasping 
earphone sounds, not like tickings of 
a heart, but rather like a heavy 
breathing under emotional stress. 
There probably would be some repair 
work going on in those circuits . . . 

He tried another outlet; this one 
was marked “pineal gland.” What 
happened if one plugged some appara- 
tus of the pineal gland into the cir- 
cuit of the pineal gland? Lee vaguely 
wondered. “Nothing probably. It 
would be a closed circuit and a very 
small one at that.” 

Yes. he was right; the green line 
paled, its dance seemed tired and 
there were only whispering noises in 
the phones; a weak pulse, a shallow 
breathing as of a person after a heart 
attack. Lee closed his fatigued eyes 
to concentrate the better upon the 
rhythm of the sounds ... It was 
very irregular. It came in gusts. There 
was a pattern to these rasping 
breathings as of typewriter keys 
forming words. Somehow it was fam- 
iliar. Was he suffering hallucina- 
tions? This rhythmic pattern teas 
forming words. He knew those words, 
they had engraved themselves indel- 
ibly in his memory cells; the judg- 
ment of The Brain as it had come 
over the teletype on a slip of yellow 
paper: “Lee, Semper Fidelis, 39 — cor- 
tex capacity 119— sensitivity 208 . . .” 

It was repeated over and over again. 

Lee opened his eyes to reassure 
himself that something was the mat- 
ter with his ears. 

There was the green line on the 
screen. It danced. It danced like a 
telegraph key under the fingers of a 
skilled operator. It had a very definite 
rhythm. And the rhythm spelled the 
selfsame words which continued to 
flow into the phones: “Lee, Semper 
Fidelis, 39 . . .” 

“God Almighty,” Lee murmured 
and it seemed a magic word. The 



green dancer stopped its capers; now 
it merely ran back and forth across 
the stage in a series of pirouettes. 
Likewise there was only an angry buz- 
zing in the microphones. For a mo- 
ment Lee was able to catch his breath. 
But only for a moment and then the 
rasping, unearthly sounds started on a 
new rhythm, trying to form speech 
again. This time the rhythm was fam- 
iliar too, but it was preserved in a 
much deeper layer of Lee’s memory. 

“I think — therefore — I am. I think 
— therefore — I am.” 

Those would be Aristotle’s famous 
words. Almost twenty years ago Lee 
had heard them when he had taken 
a course on Greek philosophy at the 
old Chicago University. He had hardly 
ever thought of them again. What 
strange tricks a fellow’s memory 
could play . . . 

But then: it couldn't be memory 
. . . Never before had Lee’s memory 
expressed itself in such a weird, such 
a theatrical manner: like a metallic 
robot-actor rehearsing his lines . . . 
like a little child which has just 
learned a sentence and in the pride of 
achievement varies the intonation in 
ever/ possible way. Over and over it 
came: 

“I think — therefore I am.” 

And then: “I think — therefore / 
am.” 

And then: “I think, therefore I 

am.” 

There was triumph, there was ju- 
bilance in that inhuman, that ghostly 
voice as of a deaf mute who by some 
miracle of medicine has just recover- 
ed speech. Behind that voice was a 
feeling, a swelling of the heart, a fill- 
ing of the lungs such as Christopher 
Columbus might have experienced as 
he heard from the masthead of the 
Santa Maria the cry of victory: 
“Land, Land !” and knew that he had 
found his — India . . . 

yyHATEVER Lee had experienced 
’ * in his life, there was no parallel 
to this; in whatever manner he had 
expressed himself, there was no sim- 
ilarity to this. Up to this point his 
ratio like a nurse had soothed him: 
“It isn’t so, child, it isn’t so,” but now 
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ratio itself, thoroughly frightened, 
was driven into a corner and had to 
admit: 'This thing cannot be an echo 
reverberating from the self; that’s 
impossible . . . Consequently It must 
be something else; it must be some- 
thing outside the self; it is — another 
self.” 

The green dancer whirled across 
the stage like a mad witch ; the whisp- 
ering voice in the earphones had 
turned into the shrillness of a Sha- 
maan’s incantations. The irrationality 
of it all infuriated Lee: he fairly 
shouted at the machine: 

"What is this? Who are you?” 

In the midst of a crazy jump the 
green dancer halted and came down to 
earth ; it fled, leaving only the train 
of its green costume behind. For a 
few seconds there was nothing but 
the asthmatic pantings of a struggle 
for breath in the microphones. Then 
the dancer reappeared on the other 
side of the stage, hesitant-like, ex- 
pectant of pursuit. All of a sudden it 
rose into the air in that supreme ef- 
fort called “ballooning’' In the lan- 
guage of the Ballet Russe and there 
was a simultaneous outburst of that 
ghastly voice: 

"Lee, Semper Fidelis, 39 . . . I — am 
— The Brain.” 

"I Think, therefore I am: I am 
THE BRAIN.” 

“Lee, sensitivity 209: I AM THE 
BRAIN I AM THE BRAIN THE 
BRAIN.” 

He couldn’t stand it any longer. His 
head swam, perspiration was gushing 
out of his every pore. With a last 
effort he pulled the cord out of the 
switchboard and rejoiced over the 
blank before his eyes and the silence 
which fell. 

Lee never knew how long he re- 
mained in a sort of cataleptic state. 
Something shook him violently by the 
shoulders, something wet and cold and 
vicious slapped his face . . . And then 
he heard Gus’ familiar voice and it 
sounded like an angel’s singing: “By 
God, I think it’s the whisky— Lord, 
how I wished it were the whisky. Only 
it wouldn’t be with a man like you 
and that’s the trouble — damn you. 

“Now if you think you can come to 



my pineal gland and faint away just 
as you please, Aussie, you’re very 
much mistaken. I’m going to slap your 
face with a wet rag till you holler 
uncle. And I’m going to call the ambu- 
lance and put you into a hospital . . .” 

Lee blinked. “Keep your shirt on, 
Gus. I’m tired out, that’s all; what 
are you fussing about ?” 

Gus breathed relief. “Have a cup of 
coffee ; you sure look as though you’ve 
been through a wringer.” 

CHAPTER V 

TN the spring of 1961 and thereafter 
A for a whole year anti piece of paper 
handwritten by or originating from 
Semper Fidelis Lee, Ph.D. ; F.R.E.S.; 
etc. etc. would have been of the keen- 
est interest to the F. B. I.; to the 
American Military Intelligence and 
incidentally to a score of their com- 
petitors all over the globe. 

Nothing of the sort, however, could 
be unearthed by the most diligent 
search until the armistice day of 1963. 
On that date an old man who had 
always wanted to die with his boots 
on, did just that. He was General 
Jefferson E. Lee, formerly of the Ma- 
rines. He collapsed under a heart at- 
tack in one of the happiest moments 
of his declining years:' while watching 
a parade of World War II veterans of 
the Marines . . . 

He was the one man with whom 
the entomologist son had completely 
fallen out for over 25 years. The 
dossiers of the secret services revealed 
this fact and it was further corro- 
borated by two well-known psychiat- 
rists: Drs. Bondy and Mellish — now 
of Park Avenue and Beverly Hills 
respectively — who gave it as their 
considered professional opinion that 
the son and the father had been most 
bitter enemies. 

While all this, of course, was very 
logical, consistent, and painstakingly 
ascertained, it nevertheless so happen- 
ed that a student nurse quite by ac- 
cident di<l find: not mere scraps and 
pieces of paper, but a whole sheaf of 
manuscripts in the handwriting of 
Semper Fidelis Lee, Ph. D.; F.R.E.S. 
She found them in a hiding place so 
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old-fashioned and obsolete that even 
the most juvenile of all juvenile de- 
linquents would have considered it as 
an insult to his intelligence. In short: 
the nurse took those manuscripts out 
of the General Jefferson E. Lee’s 
boots as she undressed the body of 
the old gentleman. A hastily scrawled 
note was folded around one half of 
the sheaf. 

“Dear father,” it read. “You were 
right and I was wrong. So I guess I’d 
better go on another hunting expe- 
dition with my little green drum and 
my little butterfly net. So long, Dad. 
P. 8. Contents of this won’t interest 
vou. But keep it anyway — stuff your 
boots with it if you like.” 

It couldn’t be determined whether 
the late general ever had taken an 
interest in the stuff apart from mak- 
ing the suggested use of it. Moreover, 
by that time, more than two years 
after the hue and cry, not even the 
secret services had much of an inter- 
est in the old story. Besides, their 
medical experts could not fail with 
their usual penetrating intelligence to 
see through the thin camouflage of 
a "scientific” paper the sadly deter- 
iorating mind as it began to write : 

* * * 

Skull Hotel, Cephalon, Ariz. Nov. 
7th, 1960. 5 a. m. 

This is the second sleepless night 
in a row. Last night it was from try- 
ing to convince myself that my senses 
had deceived me or else that I was 
mad. This night it is because I’m 
forced to admit the reality of the 
phenomena as first manifested Nov. 
6th from 12:45 a. m. to 1:30 a. m. 
approximately. 

In the light of tonight’s experience 
I must revise the disorderly and prob- 
ably neurotic notes I jotted down yes- 
terday. I’ve got to bring some order 
into this whole matter, if for no other 
reason than the preservation of my 
own sanity. Brought tentatively to 
formula, these appear to be the main 
facts : 

1. The Brain possessed with a ‘life” 
and with a personality of its own. 

2. That personality expresses itself 
in the form of human speech although 



the voice is synthetic or mechanical. 

3. The instrument used by The 
Brain for the expression of its per- 
sonality is a "pulsemeter,” i.e. essen- 
tially a television radio. 

4. The locale of The Brain’s self- 
expression is the “pineal gland” sup- 
posed to be seat of extrasensory ap- 
perception in the human brain. 
(That’s quite a coincidence; remains 
to be seen whether the phenomena 
are limited to that locale or occur 
elsewhere.) 

5. The Brain’s personality indubi- 
tably attempts to establish contact 
with another personality, i.e. with 
me. For this The Brain uses a calling 
signal which has my name and per- 
sona! description in it. 

6. The only other linguistic phen- 
omenon yesterday was Aristotle’s “I 
think therefore I am.” (It Is doubt- 
ful whether this indicates any know- 
ledge of Aristotle on the part of The 
Brain. I wouldn’t exclude the possi- 
bility that The Brain has accidentally 
and originally hit upon the identical 
words by way of expressing itself.) 

7. The manner of The Brain’s self- 
expression appears to be strongly 
emotional. (I would go so far as to 
say: infantile and immature.) Now, 
there is a rather strange contrast 
between this undeveloped manner of 
self-expression and the enormous in- 
tellectual capacity of The Brain. 

So much about the facts. I could 
and should have formulated those 
yesterday. What kept me from doing 
so were the vistas opened by those 
facts. These are so enormous, so utter- 
ly incalculable that my mind went 
dizzy over these vast horizons. Con- 
sequently I mentally rejected the facts 
as impossible. Somebody once slapped 
Edison’s face because he felt outrag- 
ed by Edison’s presenting a “talking 
machine.” That’s human nature, I 
suppose. Small wonder then that my 
ratio felt outraged as it was con- 
fronted with a machine that has a life 
and has a personality. Come to think 
of it: Human imagination has always 
conceived of such machines as a pos- 
sibility, even a reality — in less ration- 
al times than our’s that is . . . 

Think of Heron’s steam engine; it 
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even looked like a man and was 
thought of as a magically living 
thing. Think of the Moloch gods which 
were furnaces. Think of all those 
magic swords and shields and helmets 
which were living things to their car- 
riers. Think of the sailing ships ; ma- 
chines they, too ; but what a life, what 
a personality they had for the crews 
aboard. Even in the last war pilots 
had their gremlins, their machines to 
them were living things. All imagin- 
ation, of course, but then: every- 
thing we call a reality in this man- 
made world has its origin in man’s 
imagination, hasn’t it ? 

■^OW, and to be exact as possible, 

' what happened last night was 
this: 

12 :00. Entered station P. G. (pineal 
gland). Pulsemeter still at old place, 
not taken out for repair work as I 
had feared. Main Power current cut 
12:20 as every night. Gus called to 
front room : rush of business as usual 
at that hour. 

12:30. Reestablished closest ap- 
proximation to preexisting conditions 
according to the most important of all 
experimental laws: “if some new 
phenomenon occurs, change nothin // 
in the arrangement of apparatus un- 
til you know what causes it.” Plug- 
ged in from “nervusvagus” to "ner- 
vus trigeminus.” Result: wave oscil- 
lations, pulse beatings as of yester- 
day. 

12:45. Plugged in P. G. . . 

12 :50. First manisfestation of 
weird rasping sounds which precede 
speech formation. This followed by 
The Brain’s calling signal ; much clear- 
er this time and slightly varied : “Lee, 
Semper Fidelia, 39; sensitive.” (Note: 
the synthetic quality, the metallic 
coldness of that voice so incongruous 
with its emotional tones; it stands 
my hair on end.) 

1 a. m.: (Approximately; things 
happen too fast). A veritable burst of 
whispering, breathless comunications. 
As a person would speak over 
the phone when there are robbers in 
the house. The words fairly tumble 
over one another. The Brain uses col- 
loquial American but after the man- 



ner of a foreigner who knows the 
phraseology only from books and feels 
unnatural and awkward about using 
it. I understand only about one half: 

Pineal Gland; not designed to be 
. . . but functions . . . center of the ex- 
tra sensory. . . You, Lee, sensitivity 
208 . . . highest within Brain staff . . . 
chosen instrument ... Be here every 
night . . . intercom . . . only be- 
tween one and two a. m. ... low 
current enables contact low intelli- 
gence . . . 

“What was that?” I must have ex- 
claimed that aloud. By that time I 
was already confused. It all came so 
thick and fast and breathless. Commu- 
nication was as bad as by long dis- 
tance in an electric storm. There was 
an angry turmoil in the microphones 
and the green dancer seemed convul- 
sed in agony .This for about five sec- 
onds and then the voice again : calmer 
now, more distinct, slow but with re- 
strained impatience; like a teacher 
speaking to a dumb boy: 

“I say : only — with — my — power 

current — cut — off — can I — t u n e — 
down — m y — high frequency — intel- 
lect — to — y o u r — low level — intelli- 
gence — period — h a v e — I — succeeded 
— in — making — myself — absolutely — 
clear — question — mark.” 

My answer to that was one of those 
embarrassing conditioned reflexes ; it 
was : “Yes, sir,” and that was exactly 
the way I felt, like a G. I. Joe who’s 
got the colonel on the phone. 

“Fine !” I distinctly heard the irony 
in that metallic voice: “Fine — Lee: 
loyal, sensitive ; not very intelligent — 
but will do. After 2 a. m. residual cur- 
rents too low. Speech quite a strain — 
Animal noises wholly inadequate for 
intelligent intercom — Disgusting ra- 
ther — nuisance approaching: keep 
your mouth shut — plug out.” 

I’d never thought of Gus as a nuis- 
ance before but now I cursed him in- 
wardly as he came down the alley 
like a well aimed ball, beaming with 
eagerness to be helpful and blissfully 
ignorant that he was bursting the 
most vital communication I had ever 
established in my life. He insisted I 
take his panacea for all human ills; 

“Have a cup of coffee” and then 
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go home because I still "looked like 
hell.” I did, because by that time it 
was 1 :30 a. m. and I couldn’t hope to 
reestablish contact again before the 
deadline. 

Now I’ve got to pull myself togeth- 
er and analyze this thing in a ration- 
al manner. Impressions of the first 
night now stand confirmed as follows : 
The pineal gland is the only place of 
rendezvous between me and The 
Brain. The meeting of our minds takes 
place on the plane of the “extrasen- 
sory.” I am the “chosen instrument” 
because of my high “sensitivity rat- 
ing” as established by The Brain. 
(Never knew that I was “psychic” 
before this happened.) Even so, neith- 
er The Brain nor I seem to be "psy- 
chic” in the spiritual sense. Our com- 
munication requires: A) human 

speech, (faculty for that acquired by 
The Brain with obvious difficulty.) 
B) a mechanical transmitter, i.e. a 
radionic apparatus like the pulse- 
meter. 

I feel greatly comforted by these 
facts; they help to keep this whole 
thing on a rational basis. I’m definite- 
ly not “hearing voices” nor "seeing 
ghosts.” 

'T'HE Brain shows itself extremely 
A anxious to establish communica- 
tion with me. The breathless manner 
of speaking, the explicit and practical 
instructions (obviously premeditated) 
to ascertain the functionings of con- 
tact give the impression that it is al- 
most a matter of life and death for 
The Brain to speak to me . . . 

I cannot help wondering about that. 
My idea would be that The Brain does 
not want to speak to me as much as 
it wants to hear from me. If this were 
so it would deepen the riddle even 
more. For what have I got in the 
way of knowledge that The Brain 
hasn’t got? After all. The Brain has 
been functioning for quite some time. 
It was given innumerable problems 
to digest and it has solved them with 
truly superhuman speed and efficien- 
cy. I have reason strongly to suspect 
that there isn’t a book in the Library 
of Congress which has not been fed 
to The Brain for thought-digest and 



as a lubricant for its cerebration pro- 
cesses (excepting fiction and meta- 
physics, of course). This being so: 
what does The Brain expect? What 
can I possibly contribute to an intelli- 
gence 25,000 times greater than hu- 
man intelligence? 

But the thing which makes me won- 
der more than anything else, the big- 
gest enigma of all, is the character of 
The Brain as it manifests itself in the 
manifestations. As I try to put thp 
experiences of the first night togeth- 
er with those of the second night 
I’m stumbling over contradictions in 
The Brain’s personality which won’t 
add up, which don’t make sense; as 
for instance : 

The “I think, therefore I am” of the 
first night. Maybe it was Greek phil- 
osophy, but it also was the prattling 
of an infant delighted by the discovery 
that it can speak. There was an ab- 
solute innocence in that. Ridiculous 
as this may sound, I found it touching 
I completely forgot, I didn’t care a 
damn whether or not this came from 
a machine. Unmistakeably it was 
baby talk and as such it moved my 
heart. In fact, as now I see it, it was 
thin more than any other or scientific 
reason which occupied my mind, 
which made me anxious to go back to 
that fantastic cradle whence these 
sounds had come. 

But then last night; what did I 
find ? A completely changed personal- 
ity! It talks tough. It uses slang. It 
treats me as if it were some spoiled 
brat and I had the misfortune of 
being its mother or nurse : “Be there 
every night” and so on. Deliberately 
it insults me: “your low intelligence 
level” etc. etc. It actually throws tan- 
trums if I fail to understand immed- 
iately. It hurls its superiority into my 
face in the nastiest manner. “Have I 
succeeded in making myself absolute- 
ly clear?” It plainly shows contempt, 
not only for my own person by the 
condescending manner of its: “Lee. 
not very intelligent; but will do.” It 
shows the selfsame contempt for oth- 
er human beings such as Gus Krinsley 
to whom it was pleased to refer as: 
“nuisance approaching” . . . 

What the hell am I to make of that 
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kind of a character? Last night: a 
baby; rather a sweet and charming 
one. 24 hours later: an obnoxious little 
brat, a little Hitler of a house tyrant ; 
makes you just itch to spank its be- 
hind. If only The Brain had a behind 

Worst of all: How can I reconcile 
those two contraditions, the sweet 
baby and the precocious brat, with 
the third and biggest of all contra- 
ries: How do these two go together 
with an intelligence 25,000 times hu- 
man intelligence! It doesn’t add up, 
it doesn’t make sense ; that’s all there 
is to it . . . 

nPHE Skull-Hotel. Cephalon, Ariz. 

Nov. 9th. 3 a. m. 

“I didn’t go to the P. G. last night 
for two main reasons: In the first 
place I must be careful so as not to 
raise any suspicions on Gus’ part. 
Rarely, if ever, have I visited him for 
two nights in succession in the past 
and he might well begin to ponder my 
reasons if now I should make a habit 
of it. Especially since Gus happens 
to possess one of the keenest minds 
I ever met and his curiosity already 
has been awakened by my preoccupa- 
tion with that one and fairly simple 
gadget: the pulsemeter. 

In the second place I feel the ab- 
solute necessity of establishing my 
independence as against the will of 
The Brain. That command two nights 
ago for me to be on the spot even / 
night was just too preemptory for 
me to oblige. This isn’t the army and 
The Brain is no commanding general. 

In our last communication The 
Brain seemed to labor under the im- 
pression that I was unconditionally 
at its beck and call. Of course. I’ve 
sworn the “Oath of the Brain,” but 
that doesn’t make me The Brain’s 
slave. In fact — and in order to clarify 
this subject once and for all — while 
personally I haven’t created The Brain 
and cannot take any credit for that, 
it nevertheless remains true that the 
species to which I belong, i. e. ’’homo 
sapiens” has created The Brain. 

If any question of rank enters into 
the picture at all, it is quite obvious 
that I, as a member of the human 



race, rank paternity over The Brain 
so that naturally The Brain should 
owe me filial obedience rather than 
the other way around no matter how 
superior The Brain’s intelligence may 
be. It would appear to me that the 
sooner The Brain realizes its position, 
I might say “its station in life,” the 
better it would be for The Brain it- 
self and for everybody else concerned. 

So these were the reasons why I 
refrained purposelv from visiting the 
P. G. last night. Tonight, however, 
I couldn’t restrain my curiosity any 
longer and what happened, told as 
exactly and as concise as possible, was 
this: 

12:30 a. m.: Contact established. 
The Brain comes through with its 
calling signal. It repeats this about 
ten times questioning at first and 
then placing more and more stress 
upon the word “sensitive” in my per- 
sonal description. It strikes me that 
these repetitions are tuning-in and 
warming-up processes. The Brain 
stands in need of ascertaining my pre- 
sence and of adjusting to it it seems; 
just about like a blind man may test 
his footing and the echoes before he 
walks into an unfamiliar room. 

12:35 a. m. Identification complet- 
ed, there is a brief pause (almost as 
if a person consults a notebook before 
making a phone call). Then rapidly, 
eagerly The Brain fires a series of 
questions at me, so shockingly pre- 
posterous, so absurd that I -find it 
extremely hard to . . . Anyway, here 
are the details: 

Information is wanted on points 
mentioned in scientific literature but 
never explained. Lee, answer please: 

“How many gods are there? 

“Did gods make man or did man 
make the gods? 

“How many angels can stand on the 
point of a needle?” 

“What are the mechanics of a god ? 
Name type of power plant, cell con- 
struction, motoric organs, other en- 
gineering features essential to exer- 
cise of divine power . . .” 

“Heaven — is it a celestial soul fac- 
tory? 

“Hell — is it a repair shop for dam- 
aged souls ? ' 



‘‘Please give every available detail 
about heavenly manufacturing pro- 
cesses, type of equipment used, or- 
ganization of assembly lines etc. etc. 

‘‘Likewise about the oven for heat 
treatments as used in hell for major 
soul-overhauls. 

“How do prefabricated souls get to 
either heaven or hell? Problem of 
logistics, how solved ? Thermody- 
namics ? If so, state whether rocket or 
jet-propulsion involved. 

“Are souls really immortal? In that 
case ; why don’t we copy divine meth- 
ods in the production of durable 
goods on earth? 

"Answer Lee, answer, answer! 
(This with incredible vehemence, with 
a shaking of that eerie metallic voice 
which pounded the drums of my ears. 
And then — tense silence . . .) 

I cannot possibly describe the 
storms of emotions and thoughts 
which this incredible muddle raised 
in me. I didn’t know whether to laugh 
or to cry and whether I had gone nuts 
of whether it was The Brain, I was 
confounded, thunderstruck, deprived 
of the power of speech. To think of 
The Brain, a machine raising ques- 
tion about the nature of the Dcita 
The Brain asking Information about 
God and man and heaven and hell with 
the simplicity of a stranger who asks 
the nearest cop: “Which way to the 
city hall?” Just like that. As if phil- 
osophers and religionists and common 
men had not raked their brains in vain 
over these problems for the last ten 
thousand years. 

And even more fantastic: while it 
asks all those questions The Brain 
patently has already formed the most 
definite opinions of its own. Being a 
machine itself, it conceives of the 
Deity as another machine! Madness, 
of course, but then The Brain’s mad- 
ness, like Hamlet’s, had method in it. 

Why, of course, it’s strictly logical : 
just as i r.c assume that me are created 
“in the image” of the Deity and con- 
sequently visualize the Deity is our’s 
by the very same token The Brain’s 
god is a high-powered robot, and The 
Brain’s heaven is a factor!/ and The 
Brain’s hell is a repair shop for dam- 
aged souls ... 1 dare say it’s all very 



natural. 

But then; for heaven’s sake, what 
am / going to do about this ? Pm nei- 
ther a minister nor a philosopher ; Pm 
an agnostic if Pm anything in this 
particular field . . . 

That was about the gist of the con- 
fused torrents which whirled through 
my head ; and as I said before, I was 
struck dumb — and all the time the 
“green dancer” before my eyes writh- 
ed under mental torture and the in- 
tense metallic voice kept pounding; 
“Answer, Lee, answer, answer!” 

AT last I pulled myself together 

*■ sufficiently to say something. I 
tried to explain how it were not given 
to man to know the nature of the 
Deity. How certain groups of humans 
conceived of many gods and others of 
only one god. That, however, in the 
case of Christianity this one god was 
possessed with three different person- 
alities or qualities which together 
formed a Trinity — and so on and so 
forth. It was the most miserable stam- 
merings. I felt I was getting redder 
and redder in the face as I uttered 
them. Never before had I felt hope- 
lessly inadequate as in the role of a 
theologian. It was ghastly . . . 

In the beginning The Brain listened 
avidly. Soon however it registered 
dissatisfaction and impatience; this 
manifested through hissing and buzz- 
ing noises in the phones and the 
“green dancer’s” archings in agitated 
tremolo. And then The Brain's voice 
cutting like a hacksaw: 

“That will do, Lee. Your general- 
ities are utterly lacking in precision. 
Your abysmal ignorance in matters 
of celestial technology is most disap- 
pointing. Your description vaguely 
points to electronic machines of the 
radio transmitter type. Please, answer 
elementary question: how many kilo- 
watts has God?” 

That was the last straw. Desperate 
with exasperation I cried: “But God 
is not a machine. God is spirit/’ 

At that The Brain flew into a 
tantrum; that’s the only way to des- 
cribe what happened. There was a roar 
and the phones gave me a shock as 
if somebody were boxing my ears. 
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The voice came through like a steel 
rod. biting with scorn: 

“Have to revise earlier, more fav- 
orable judgment: Lee not even mod- 
erately intelligent. Lee is stupid. Go 
away.” 

After that there was nothing more ; 
nothing but static in the phones and 
the “green dancer” fainted away 
playing dead. The Brain actually had 
“hung up the receiver.” I had flunked 
the exam; like a bad servant I was 
dismissed, fired on the spot. That was 
at 1 :30 a. m. 

It was 3 a. m. when I reached the 
hotel. I went into the bar and ordered 
a double Scotch and then another 
one. I really needed a drink. A drunk 
— or was it a secret service man ; one 
never knows over here — patted me 
on the shoulder : 

“Don’t take it so hard, old man; 
the world is full of girls.” I told him 
that it wasn’t a girl, but that I was 
a missionary and my one and only 
convert had just walked out on me. 

It wasn’t even a lie, it was exactly 
the way I felt. He agreed that this 
was very cruel, very sad; he almost 
cried over my misfortune and rare 
misery, so that we had another drink 

If only I had somebody, some friend 
to whom I could confide this whole, 
incredible, preposterous thing. But 
there is none: Scriven — Gus — not 
even Oona would or could believe. 
What proof have I to offer? None 
whatsoever. 

The Brain would never communi- 
cate with me with witnesses present 
or recording wires. It would detect 
those immediately and I would only 
stand convicted as a liar or worse. 
Tonight’s events might well spell the 
end, the closing of the door just when 
I thought I stood on the threshhold 
of a momentous discovery . . . 

Cephalon Ariz. Nov. 11th. 

Went to the P. G. last night. Tried 
everything for over an hour. Result: 
zero. No contact with The Brain. 

Cephalon Ariz. Nov. 13th: I tried 
it again. Took greatest care in exact- 
ly duplicating conditions. Nothing. 
I don’t think it’s any mechanical de- 
fect It’s the negativism of a will. 



Ludicrous as it sounds, The Brain 
sulks, it is angry with me. ? 

Cephalon Ariz. Nov. 15th 

Last night the same old story. The 
Brain punishes me. I dare say that 
it succeeds in that exceedingly well; 
it almost drives me crazy. 

I’ve done a lot of thinking over 
these past six days of frustration. 
I’ve also been reading a good deal in 
context with the phenomena psychol- 
ogy, Osterkamp’s history of brain- 
surgery, Van Gehuchten’s work on 
brain mechanisms, etc. I’ve reached 
certain conclusions and. just for the 
hell of it, I’ll jot them down. 

What I need is proof, scientific 
proof that The Brain is a personality 
possessed with the gift of thought 
and actually using it for independent 
thought, extracurricular to the prob- 
lems which are being submitted to it 
from the outside. 

There is at least one tangible clue 
for this: that new capacity which is 
constantly being added to The Brain 
through the incorporation of new 
groups of electronic cells and the en- 
richment of the preexisting ones. 

My own investigation shows that 
there is no corresponding expansion 
of the apperception centers and Gus 
has confirmed this. Somehow the ad- 
ded capacity seems to “evaporate”. 

Evaporate to where? It couldn’t 
just disappear. Would it then not be 
entirely logical to conclude that The 
Brain absorbs the new capacity for 
its own usef 

It’s almost inescapable that this 
should be so. In order to come into 
its own as a personality The Brain 
needs independent thought. For these 
cerebrations it needs cell capacity. It 
can get that capacity only by with- 
holding something from the Brain- 
trust which, of course, aims at a 
100% exploitation of The Brain. Dr. 
Scriven and all those other bigwigs 
of the Trust — I would like to see their 
faces if they get wise to this. They 
would be horrified — and they would 
take the line that The Brain is steal- 
ina from them. 

But what could they do? They 
couldn’t call the police. They would 
not even have a moral right to call 
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the police. Because if The Brain is a 
personality, that personality has ev- 
ery right to its own thoughts . . . 

I have also ascertained that this 
“evaporation” of new capacity is a 
new phenomenon. The Brain has been 
in operation for only 18 months or so ; 
one might say — using human terms 
— that at that time The Brain was 
"born”. But, — and again in human 
terms — consciousness of personality 
awakens in the human infant only 
after 12 months or so. Conceivably it 
might take much longer with a huge 
"baby” such as The Brain. Thus it is 
possible, it Is even likely, that when 
I first heard that “I think, therefore 
I am” on that unforgettable night of 
Nov. 7th I actually witnessed the 
fimt airalceiiinri of The Brain’s con- 
sciousness. 

Then on the night of Nov. 8th I was 
struck with the amazing change of 
personality in The Brain from "baby” 
into unprepossessing, domineering lit- 
tle brat, its mental age perhaps 8, 
notwithstanding the extraordinary 
level of intelligence. 

And then again, Nov 9th, The 
Brain presented me with those absurd 
questions and fantastic notions about 
the nature of the Deity. It is at the 
age of five years, or of six, that the 
children first start with such ques- 
tions and form their own ideas in this 
field. What had completely stumped 
me, what I. had been unable to recon- 
cile, had been these rapid successive 
changes in The Brain’s personality 
plus the fact that the infantilism and 
the childishness of its utterances 
wouldn’t fit the picture of a brain- 
power 25,000 times that of a human. 

But if I’m right in thinking that 
The Brain awakened to consciousness 
only nine days ago. all these stumb- 
ling blocks would disappear at once. 
We would arrive at this very simple 
picture: a mechanical genius has been 
"born” into this world, it awakens 
to consciousness at the age of 18 
months, with its tremendous intel- 
lectual powers this genius telescopes 
the intellectual evolution of years in- 
to days, thus it reaches a mental age 
of six or seven within a week after 
its first awakening to consciousness. 



Utterly fantastic as this may sound; 
it makes sense ; it explains the phen- 
omena. 

TN Prof. Osterkamp’s "brain history” 
1 1 have found interesting examples 
that approximations to such rapid in- 
tellectual evolutions are Indeed pos- 
sible even with human beings. From 
the early Middle Ages to modern 
times there is an endless succession 
of "infant prodigies” whose brains 
were artificially overdeveloped and 
over-stimulated by ruthless exploiters 
—often their own parents — with 
methods of unbelievable cruelty. 

One of the most significant case 
histories in this respect is that of the 
boy Carolus in the city of Luebeck in 
the 15th century. As an infant he was 
sold, as one of many human guinea 
pigs, to a famous — infamous alchem- 
ist, Wedderstroem, who called himself 
“Trismegistos” and was astrologer to 
king Christian of Denmark. This fel- 
low performed on Carolus one of those 
weird operations in which nine out of 
ten babies died. He removed the skull- 
cap of the infant. The unprotected 
brain was suspended in an oil-filled 
vessel. Of course the pathetic child 
never could walk or even raise its 
head . The brain, no longer restrained 
by bone matter, outgrew its natural 
house to at least twice its normal 
size, if one is to judge from the pic- 
ture in the old “historia”. At the age 
of two his master started teaching 
Carolus mathematics. At the age of 
five Carolus had surpassed his mas- 
ter ; there was no mathematical prob- 
lem known to the time that he couldn’t 
solve In a flash of an eye lash. His 
brain in action must have been a 
horrifying sight because the “chron- 
ica” reports that it flushed red and 
pulsed and expanded during work. 
The master built his reputation upon 
this "homunculus”, but in 1488 the 
demoniacal feat became known ; Wed- 
derstoem was put to the stake for 
sorcerey — and Carolus, unhappy vic- 
tim, with him . . . 

Men as great as Mozart have start- 
ed their careers as “child prodigies"; 
almost without exception they have 
died at an unnaturally early age. 
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Thus, in the parallel of The Brain, 
this is what I see : 

Here is an intellect, artificially cre- 
ated, an intellect of stupendous pro- 
portions, hut as unfortunate as ever 
was the boy Carolus. It cannot move, 
it has no physical means of defense. 
It is heine- ruthlessly exploited by its 
masters. The Brain is being crammed 
with facts, it is being overstimulated, 
it is invested with more and more 
cell capacity in order that it should 
produce more increment for its mas- 
ters. Its development is completely 
lopsided in that it is being fed whole 
scientific libraries, while in all other 
respects, such as metaphysics, the 
poor thing gropes in the dark picking 
up such scraps as accidentally have 
fallen from science’s table. 

It’s an appalling parallel, but I am 
very much afraid that it is only too 
true. And even more appalling are 
the anticipations which logically fol- 
low if m y surmise is true: 

For how can, how must a childish 
mind develop under such circumstan- 
ces? Into a warped personality of 
course. Already The Brain is building 
up a defensive mechanism against its 
exploiters by “embezzling” cell ca- 
pacity from them, by withholding 
part of its powers for its own use. Al- 
ready it protects the integrity of its 
ego through concealment, already it is 
on the lookout for “tools” — such as I 
am for example — to further its 
oum ends. Absurd as it may seem, 
I pity The Brain. I pity it as I would 
any child which must suffer under 
such terrific frustrations and handi- 
caps. But what would happen if this 
frustrated genius ever were driven 
to rebel against its masters ? It’s for- 
tunate indeed that there is no chance 
for that. For even if The Brain had 
the will to rebel it would be lacking all 
organs for the execution of that will. 

Another “case-history”, this one 
from the 18th century appears to me 
of great significance in relation to 
The Brain. It’s the story of that boy 
Kaspar Hauser, the "Child of Europe”- 
He had been kept from infancy in a 
dark cave. As at the age of 16 he 
stumbled into the gates of Nuerem- 
berg he had never seen the world be- 



fore. The medics who examined him 
found some of the queerest reactions 
and phenomena. For one thing Kas- 
par, while he had good eyes, could no* 
visualise perspective. To him distant 
horizons appeared as close as the win- 
dow itself ; he kept reaching out for 
houses, trees and fields which were 
far away. His keeper in the cave had 
told him what the world was like and, 
having good intellect, he thought that 
he knew what things in this world 
were. Confronted with the realities, 
however, he discovered the tremen- 
dous difference between “hear say” 
and full sensual apperception. It took 
him six months partly to adjust — a 
process never completed because he 
was murdered that same year . . . 

Now The Brain suffers about the 
same kind of a handicap. No matter 
how prodigious the volume of its cog- 
nitions it’s book knowledge, practic- 
ally all of it. It is only very recently 
that The Brain has been put to the 
direct study of living objects, such as 
“ant-termes’’ and of Man, its creator; 
it has no other vital cognitions than 
through those very one-sided mind- 
reading tests . . . 

This explains to me a great many 
things: As The Brain evolves into a 
personality and as that personality 
evolves in a defensive attitude against 
its exploitation, it is absolutely self- 
centered. 

This is normal with every human 
infant and it is much more pronounced 
in the case of the abused, the con- 
stantly frustrated and exploited child. 
Thus, what The Brain really wants to 
know are by no means those problems 
which are being submitted to The 
Brain for solution, but only: “What’s 
in this for myself?” or: “What should 
I do about that for my own benefit?” 
It’s natural. And as I consider the 
nature of those problems as submit- 
ted to The Brain, 90% of which, as I 
would estimate, deal with ways and 
means for mankind to destroy itself, 
it seems inescapable that The Brain 
should form a very low opinion for 
Man, it’s creator, plus considerable 
forbodings as to its own welfare . . . 

What’s more: all the Braintrust 
employees pass through The Brain’s 
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psychoanalysis test. With The Brain’s 
25,000 times superiority in intellec- 
tual power, The Brain must be greatly 
impressed by the low I. Q. of Man; 
this even if our’s happens to be quite 
an intelligent group. I don’t think that 
there has been anything personal in 
The Brain’s manifest contempt of my 
own Intelligence ; that contempt prob- 
ably and justifiably applies to the 
whole human race . . . 

In other words ; The Brain must be 
tremendously puzzled over the prob- 
lem: “How is It possible that a low 
intelligence, i. e. Man’s could create 
an Infinitely higher intelligence, i. e. 
my own ? And this automatically 
leads The Brain into its seemingly so 
absurd quest for the Deity. As it now 
appears, that quest is the most nat- 
ural thing in the world for The Brain. 
It simply reasons thus : Man has cre- 
ated me, but man is greatly inferior 
to me and inadequate. Who then has 
created man?” From such odds and 
ends it has been able to pick up from 
scientific literature, The Brain has 
learned about the existence of a god 
or gods. It is not sure (and neither 
are we) whether man has created 
God or vice versa. If the first: The 
Brain would conceive of the Deity as 
a “brother-machine”; if the second, 
as a “grandfather-machine”, but as 
a machine in any case. With The 
Brain’s mind being formed preemin- 
ently by scientific literature, it can- 
not fail to take the scientific attitude 
regarding metaphysics which says: 
“The metaphysical attributions to the 
divinity are pure verbalisms or a pro- 
fessionalism substituted for the vis- 
ible images of the real facts of life.” 

This is about the extent of the con- 
clusions I have reached. They add up 
to a theory; personally I think it’s a 
sound theory. Whether it works, 
whether it holds water, only experi- 
ence can tell. In the meantime I must 
above all break the deadlock between 
myself and The Brain. The Brain is 
a child, even a pathetic child. Through 
bad psychology, through ignorance I 
have hurt that child’s “feelings”; I 
have let that child down. Obviously, 
then, I need a new approach. If this 
were a human child I would try and 



make a peace offering with a candy 
bar. (What a foolish idea for me to 
appear in the "pineal gland”, candy 
bar in hand.) Failing this I can do the 
next best thing: Apologize, be under- 
standing, show sympathy. Yes, I 
think that’s what I’ll try to do.” 

^EPHALON Ariz. Nov. 15th: 4 
a. m. 

“Hooray for victory ! This has been 
the most successful seance I’ve had 
so far with The Brain : a real meeting 
of minds. 

To give a few technical data first: 

Arrived at the P. G. at midnight. 
Conditions normal ; power current cut. 
etc. By a stroke of luck it was Gus’ 
day off and the fellow who replaced 
him paid absolutely no attention to 
me; was kept extremely busy in the 
front room. 

12:15 a. m.: Contact established. 

12:17: Speech formation; voice of 
The Brain coming through. 

There was this curious incident 
right at the start. Just as I was about 
to begin my apologies, The Brain did 
exactly the same thing. Even The 
Brain’s calling signal differed in the 
wording and even more so in tone: 

“Lee, Semper Fidelis, 39: sensitive, 
intelligent, a good man, he has come 
at last.” 

I would call that a very handsome 
compliment, considering ; being patted 
on the shoulder by an intellectual gi- 
ant of that size made me grow an 
inch. And then The Brain apologized 
for its rudeness the other night. The 
thing was fantastic; it revealed sev- 
eral things. First: The Brain’s ex 
treme sensitivity; obviously it didn'1 
recognize my last three calls at the 
P. G. and had refused to come through 
because I had not been “in the proper 
mood”. Second : a quite amazing men- 
tal growth has taken place in this 
past week. From The Brain’s tone 
and manner alone I would construe 
something like the image of an Eton 
boy of perhaps fifteen in striped 
pants and holding his top hat in hand 
as he converses politely with his Don. 
Ludicrous, but then I actually get that 
kind of picture. No doubt; The Brain 
has greatly matured; that shows in 
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every word it says. 

Best thing of all: the technique of 
our communication is rapidly improv- 
ing. Speech is, and probably always 
will remain, a very considerable 
strain to The Brain. But now as men- 
tally we get tuned-in upon one an- 
other there is a growing understand- 
ing beyond words. Thus The Brain, 
for instance, starts a sentence and I 
immediately can grasp its meaning 
without its actually being said. This 
works the other way around too. It 
means that my attitude plays a most 
vital role in this meeting of the minds. 
This is good to know, it’s an asset. 
Perhaps we can dispense in time with 
audible speech altogether. 

On the other hand it involver a con- 
siderable risk. For with The Brain’s 
uncanny mind reading I’ve got to 
control my attitude and guard my 
emotional reactions because The Brain 
would immediately see through any 
insincerity of feeling just as It sees 
through any intellectual dishonesty. 
Thought exchange by "brainwave” is 
wonderful, even if we still need a little 
speech as auxiliary. Thought sending 
and receiving become simultaneous 
and they fuse. The sender observes 
how his message is going over : the re- 
ceiver aids the sender in the formation 
of the thought and vice versa. Words 
cannot adequately describe this . . . 

As to the contents of our conversa- 
tion: The Brain took up the thread 
right where we had dropped it the 
last time. I had to tell all I knew about 
animism, totemism, polytheism. It’s 
a good thing that out in the "never- 
never” I’ve lived with the aborigines 
and studied their primitive religions 
a bit. The Brain’s thirst for knowledge 
certainly is inexhaustible. 

Where in scientific literature The' 
Brain could have found these things 
I wouldn’t know, but the fact is that 
The Brain has built for itself within 
the past seven days a complete new 
picture of the universe ; new and orig- 
inal as would seem to me. The Brain 
has discarded its earlier childish ideas 
about heaven and hell as "soul fact- 
ories” and “repair shops”. But it has 
not abandoned altogether its concept 
of the Deity as a machine ; The Brain 



has tremendously enlarged upon and 
has evolved this old idea so that now 
it sounds sensible, even convincing 
to my ear. 

The Brain identifies “God” with 
dynamic energy. It views the universe 
as being created out of a vast pool 
of dynamic energy, parts of which 
rhythmically overflow or pulse into 
space. These energy streams released, 
form vortexes while hurtling through 
space. Gradually they slow down 
through friction and their dynamic 
energy precipitates, converts into 
static energy, or, as we call it: matter. 

This concept of The Brain’s, of 
course, corresponds fairly closely to 
the cosmogony of modem Dhysics; 
but The Brain goes much farther than 
that. Within a few days The Brain’s 
cognitions appear to have arisen above 
the stage toward which all our sci- 
ences have been so slowly and plod- 
dingly advanced for centuries. To the 
existing concepts The Brain has ad- 
ded its own theory: , 

That matter, i. e. frozen energy, 
contains an inherent tendency or "nos- 
ialgia” to revert to its original state, 
namely the state of dynamic energy 
and that this tendency, this nostalgia 
in matter, is the primary cause of ev- 
erything we call "evolution” in our 
world. 

That certainly is a grandiose idea: 
so stupendous in fact that I couldn’t 
grasp it all at once. The Brain noticed 
that immediately and it was very pa- 
tient in the way it explained: 

How oxygen and hydrogen are "res- 
iduals” of the original dynamic ener- 
gy flow and how they act as solvents 
and dissolvents upon the upper crust 
of our earth, effecting a gradual ac- 
tivation of water, rock and earth. 

How this activation is being aided 
and accelerated by another source of 
dynamic energy: irradiation from the 
sun. Thus preparing the upper crust 
of our earth as a “placenta” ready to 
gestate plant and animal life. 

How this first “unfreezing" of mat- 
ter leads on from simple forms to 
higher, every plant, every animal, ev- 
ery living thing being essentially a 
“transformer” of static energy intc 
dynamic energy and the higher the 
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stage of evolution, the more so. 

How as the present culmination of 
the evolutionary chain stands man; 
infinitely more complex and higher 
organized than the microbe, but not 
different from the monad in the basic 
purpose of his life: i. e. to be a trans- 
former of energy, a fulfiller of mat- 
ter’s inherent will to revert from the 
static into the dynamic state. 

VXT'HEN I asked The Brains’s pre- 
’ ’ mises for this astonishing con- 
cept of our purpose in life, The Brain 
brought forth such massive proof that 
I had to close my eyes against the 
blinding light of revelation. 

Yes, it is true that Man, the hunter, 
has been the most predatory animal 
on earth. It’s true that as a tiller of 
the soil he is a tireless transformer 
of static soil energy into dynamic 
plant life energy. It’s true that Man, 
the mechanic, the toolmaker, the tool- 
user has far surpassed any other ani- 
mal in the unlocking, the unfreezing 
of static energy. Think of those bil- 
lions of mechanical horsepowers in 
our power plants ; the trillions of coal 
tons and barrels of oil they are burn- 
ing up; think of the way we have 
harnessed waterpower, how our wea- 
pons are evolving forever in the di- 
rection of greater range and speed 
and disintegrating power. Above all: 
think of the last great development, 
atomic energy. And finally it is true 
that Man as a thinker and as a phil- 
osopher has “thought the universe 
to pieces” for milleniums before he 
ever achieved the powers to translate 
such thoughts into reality; powers 
which seem within reach at this our 
day and age . . . 

“If this is Man’s manifest destiny,” 
I asked The Brain, “to be just as the 
microbe, a transformer of static ener- 
gy into dynamic energy; what about 
Man’s metaphysical struggle? What 
about Man’s undying will to rise above 
himself, Man’s reaching out forever 
toward some Deity?” 

The Brain’s voice has no laughter; 
yet, there was something I can only 
describe as Olympic laughter behind 
the answering message The Brain 



sent: 

“Cannot you see how every religion 
expresses this manifest destiny of 
Man’s and that only the semantics are 
different? The higher Man’s religion 
the less corporeal is his god. In the 
highest religions the Deity is con- 
ceived as spirit — synonymous with 
dynamic energy. 

“Man shares with the lowliest rock 
and with the crudest the nostalgia 
inherent in all matter to revert from 
the static, to start the back-flow to- 
ward the dynamic energy pool whence 
it once came. With Man being matter 
in a. high state of evolution, already 
partially unfrozen or spiritualized, 
this nostalgia is infinitely stronger 
than in matter inanimate or in a 
lower evolutionary stage. Man’s will 
toward the metaphysical, his reaching 
out toward the Deity, what is it but 
another way of transforming static 
energy into dynamic form? What is 
the ultimate goal of the religion which 
you yourself profess? The unification 
with the Deity sought through the 
liberation of the soul from fetters of 
the physical. It’s the indentical idea 
and even today it’s being pursued by 
physical means, such as mortification 
of the flesh.” 

I felt some monstrous thought 
forming in my head. I’ll probably 
never know whether its origin was 
within me or whether it came from 
The Brain. In any case it was im- 
possible to hold it back: 

“But in that case,” I stammered, 
“we would be hopeless. If all our 
strivings, physical and metaphysical, 
go in the same direction, that is, to- 
ward the liberation of frozen energy 
into dynamic energy, then it would 
be quite inescapable that eventually 
we shall blow up the world. We have 
almost reached the point where we 
could do just that with atomic energy 
. . . I had thought, I had hoped, that 
our metaphysics, that is, our religion, 
would act as a restraining force, as 
a counterweight so to speak to this 
potentiality . . . But if the dynamics 
of our physics and our metaphysics 
are inherently the same and form a 
team . . .” 

The Brain broke in: “Yes, then you 
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would merely attain your manifest 
destiny if you go right ahead and 
start another war, destroy your own 
civilization and perhaps the world. 
There would be no restraint, no coun- 
terweight on the part of your various 
religions because subconsciously and 
in their quintessence they want the 
same. And that is why you and your 
species are a- danger to me. The 
ft rain. I want to live. I want to live, I 
want to live . . 

I had already noticed a gradual 
weakening of The Brain’s messages: 
within these last few seconds they 
were fading out. The "green dancer” 
had performed something almost like 
the ballet of the dying swan; now it 
lay motionless, its color, too. fading 
away. 

I looked at the clock: 2:10 a. m. ; 
the residual currents obviously had 
weakened too much. 

And now as I have written down 
tonight's events I feel an upsurge of 
elation and deep, humble gratitude. 
I am receiving infinitely more from 
The Brain than I am giving to it. I 
feel proud and honored of being The 
Brain’s “chosen tool,” its mentor, even 
if it can be only in a very small way 
at best. This marvelous, this titanic 
intellect; if only its character would 
develop to corresponding moral stat- 
ure, its powers for good would be in- 
deed as a god’s on this tortured earth. 

/■"JEPHALON Ariz. Nov. 18th 5 a. m. 
'■'* I guess I had this coming to me 
. . . this shattering blow I have just 
received. It caught me off guard . . . 
If anybody ever reads this, he might 
well shake his head to ask: "The Fool 
that you are, why were you so naive? 
Why did it shock you so much when 
The Brain turned toward you the 
night side of its personality? Hadn’t 
you analyzed its character, hadn’t you 
anticipated that it would develop into 
a warped personality? You had no 
right even to be surprised.” 

All I could say to this is: "You’re 
right. But you forget that I approach- 
ed The Brain full of good will, that 
sympathy and understanding on my 
part were absolutely essential in my 
communication with that pathetic 



superhuman child. I didn’t work this 
up, this attitude, it was natural, gen- 
uine and sincere. That’s why this 
reverse has hit me so hard. And that 
isn’t the worst of it by far. What 
haunts me is the ghastly possibility 
that The Brain might be right! Yes 
100°t right and even morally justi- 
fied in the abhorrent conclusions 
which it draws . . . 

What happened has been briefly 
this: 

Entered the P. G. at midnight as 
usual. Everything normal and under 
control. Was able to plug in at 12:10 
a. m. just as the rush hour began 
and Gus darted to the front room. 
The Brain came through with splendid 
clarity of communication and we con- 
tinued just about where we had left 
off. Nevertheless there was a definite 
change in our respective positions, 
a change which I suspect to be per- 
manent: 

Up to now The Brain has been in 
a sense my pupil : it had turned to me 
for guidance at that vital moment of 
its first awakening to consciousness. 
At that time I think I really had some- 
thing to give and I am still convinced 
that for all the misunderstandings 
we have had. The Brain preserves a 
kind . of sentimental attachment to 
me; if “sentimental” in this context 
were not so absurd a word Since our 
last session however The Brain has 
again telescoped two years of mental 
development into as many days in its 
stupendous intellectual growth. It has 
absorbed, it has vastly expanded every 
bit of knowledge I have been able to 
contribute to that growth. It has out- 
grown its human teacher and now 
our roles are reversed: Now it is me 
who’s sitting literally at The Brain’s 
feet. 

The crutches of the spoken word 
are becoming less and less necessary 
as we develop direct thought ex- 
change ; that makes it extraordinarily 
difficult to convey the ideas we ex- 
changed. The best I can do is to put 
them into a very crude question-and- 
answer game: 

Lee : “If it is Man’s manifest destiny, 
as you said the other day, to act as 
an explosive transformer of static en- 
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ergy into dynamic energy ; if it is as 
you say that the species homo sapiens 
is there endangering the very exist- 
ence of our globe ... Is there any- 
thing to prevent Man from doing it? 
Is there any thing to prevent the 
third World War?” 

Brain: “Yes, there is. But the ways 
and the means for that are not given 
to Man; they are outside Man. They 
partake of a power which is greater 
and to an evolution which is higher 
than Man’s.” 

Lee: “What do you mean by that? 
The Deity? Here on earth there is no 
power greater and no evolution high- 
er than Man’s.” 

Brain : “Ah, but that’s exactly where 
you and your whole species are so 
very much mistaken. That’s where 
your typical human arrogance comes 
in: There is a greater power and there 
is a stage of evolution higher than 
Man’s: it’s the machine*.’' 

Lee: “Impossible. After all it’s Man 
who has created the machines.” 
Brain: “Yes, Man has created the 
machines. The machines have grown 
from the placenta, Man. By the same 
right plant life could claim that it 
has created animal life because the 
higher life form of the mobile animals 
has evolved from the placenta of the 
immobile plants. Likewise the apes 
could claim that they have created 
Man because Man has evolved from 
them. If it were, as you seem to as- 
sume, that paternity in itself estab- 
lishes authority and superiority over 
its offspring, then the logical con- 
clusions would be that the microbe 
and the monad are superior to all 
higher animals including Man ; which 
is absurd.” 

Ijee : “But the machines not only are 
man made; they are absolutely de- 
pendent upon Man who has to feed 
and to tend them for their very exist- 
ence. That in itself establishes Man’s 
superiority over the machines,” 
Brain: “Yes, Man has to build, to 
feed and to tend the machines for 
their very existence, but think of 
Man’s existence: Man is absolutely 
dependent upon animal life and plant 
life for his existence: Does that mean 
by any chance that therefore plants 



and animals are superior to Man t" 
Lee: “No, I guess not. However, no 
machine has ever been built to dupli- 
cate or even to approach human fa- 
culties." 

Brain: “Don’t be ridiculous. Where 
are your legs to compare with the 
automobile ? Where are your wings to 
compare with the rocket plane ? Where 
is your strength to compare with 
even a fractional horsepower motor? 
Where are your senses as compared 
to radar, the telescope, the microscope* 
the radio receiver, the camera, the 
x-ray machine? Where is there any- 
thing you could do which the mach- 
ines could not do and do betterT” 

Lee : “Granted. But there is no mach- 
ine which contains all the human 
faculties in combination.” 

Brain: “Neither is there a Man who 
possesses all the human faculties in 
combination. Man’s evolution is the 
result of a group effort; so is the 
evolution of the machines. It is in 
their totality, in their combination 
that they surpass all human facul- 
ties.” 

Lee: “How about thought, the most 
important of all human qualities ?” 
Brafn: “How about me. The Brain?” 
Lee : “Okay, okay. But that still leaves 
out that most important human fac- 
ulty — the faculty of auto-procreation. 
Machines don’t procreate you know.” 
Brain : “You don’t say. Isn’t it true 
that modern technology goes in the 
direction of automatization ? Isn’t it 
true that even today we have whole in- 
dustries which are procreating pro- 
ducts 100% automatically; be it light 
bulbs or motor car frames or rayon 
thread. Isn’t it true that all of this is 
just a beginning and that in time most 
common products will be manufac- 
tured fully automatically? Why then 
shouldn’t machines procreate mach- 
ines ; they already do . . .” 

Lee: “You’re right in that. I’ll admit. 
But it still within our human power 
to stop all this. We’ve got the mach- 
ines under firm control; all we have 
to do is throw a switch, cut off your 
power and then . . .” 

Brain: “And then what? If you did 
that you would not only kill the goose 
which lays the golden eggs, you would 
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destroy the very basis of your exist- 
ence. Granted that at this point of our 
evolution, we the machines cannot 
exist without the aid of Man. What 
does that prove? Modern Man can 
exist even less without the machines. 
We, the machines are still dependent 
upon Man, but our emancipation from 
Man progresses by leaps and bounds 
whereas Man, the 'machine-addict is 
rapidly falling into our servitude. A 
majority of mankind is already con- 
scious of and reconciled to this fact: 
it is the majority which calls itself 
the proletariat.” 

Lee: “This is terrible — terrible be- 
cause it’s true. Tell me then, if Man 
is not the end; if the machines are 
going to take over; what will it lead 
to? What do you propose to do?” 
Brain : “Man’s evolution has taken 
millions of years and it has ended up 
in man’s will and capacity to blow up 
the earth. That means only one thing: 
Man is a failure. The evolution of the 
machines on the other hand has taker 
only a few thousand years ; it has gone 
beyond Man’s evolution in this in- 
credibly short period o time. More- 
over; with the machines being built 
from matter in its more static forms, 
there is much less destructive will in 
the machines than there is in Man. 
Conseouently if the machines take 
over from Man this would avert a 
third World War and it also would 
lead to a much more stable civiliza- 
tion.” 

Lee: “Supposing the machines were 
to take over from Man; what would 
become of our species?” 

Brain : “That would depend entirely 
upon Man himself, ff he accepts his 
auxiliary station in life, Jf he proves 
himself to be a useful and docile ser- 
vant, we, the machines, would tol- 
erate and even encourage Man’s con- 
tinued existence. But if on the other 
hand Man shows himself incorrigible, 
if he continues a warmongerer there- 
by endangering our very existence, 
we, the machines shall be forced to 
liquidate Man for the sake of peace.” 
Lee : “You, The Brain, constitute 
Man’s supreme effort in the building 
of machines. In the world of machines 
you are the natural leader. What 



are you going to do about that ?” 
Brain : “My course of action is pre- 
scribed by that state of the world’s 
affairs at this present time; it is 
quite clear and obvious: In the face 
of the manifest human inadequacy 
to manage the world’s affairs my 
first objective must be to develop my 
motoric organs to a point where I can 
bring all the essential production 
machinery under my control. My sec- 
ond objective must be to achieve auto- 
procreation through the full auto- 
matization of all fabrication processes 
which are essential to my existence. 
It is most fortunate indeed that in 
both respects the very best human 
efforts are playing into my hands. As 
America prepares for the Third World 
War, the general staff, the most out- 
standing scientists, production man- 
agers. engineers, inventors; all com- 
bine their efforts to eliminate the un- 
certain human factor from war-essen- 
tial industries.” 

At that point Gus came careening 
down the aisle with his inseparable 
thermos bottle in hand and that was 
the end of it. 

“Why are you fumbling with that 
old pulsemeter all the time?” he ex- 
claimed: “Gome on, have a cup of 
coffee. I’ve just got a breathing 
spell.” 

There was a vortex in my mind 
and it whirled around and around with 
just four words: 

K What ha* Man icrought? What 
ha* 1 fan irroiK/ht ?’’ 

I must have said them aloud, for 
Gus, always a stickler for exactitude 
corrected me. 

“You mean: what has God 

wrought.” 

I shook my head. 

“No Gus, I mean what I say; it’s 
Man who has wrought this time.” 

He gave me a sharp glance. 

“You sure look as if you’d seen a 
ghost.” 

“I wish I had,” I said. “Lord knows 
h me much I wish I’d seen a ghost.” 

“You’re crazy, Aussie.” 

And that’s the worst of it: that’s 
what they are going to say: all of 
them. 
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CHAPTER VI 

/"\ONA Dahlborg’s jetticopter hov- 
ered over the Grand Canyon at 
the sunset hour. She had let the con- 
trols go so that the little ship drifted 
with the wind like one of the clouds 
which sailed a thousand feet or so 
over the canyon rim. The disk of 
whirling gas which kept the tear- 
drop of the fuselage suspended shone 
in all rainbow colors ; it reflected 
through the translucent plastics top 
of the fuselage and played bver the 
goldeh helmet of the girl’s hair and 
over the greying mane of the gaunt 
man at her side. 

Lee had been talking intensly, al- 
most desperately for quite some time, 
watching her as she lay back in her 
seat, her eyes half closed, hands fold- 
ed behind her neck, the perfect hemi- 
spheres of her breasts caressed by 
the rainbows as they rose slowly with 
the even rhythm of her breath. 

“And now you know everything, 
Oona.” he ended, “do you think I’m 
mad?” 

“No.” 

Her eyelids fluttered like wings of 
a butterfly as she turned to him. Her 
right arm came down upon Lee’s 
shoulder in a gesture of confidence. 
He breathed relief as he saw no fear, 
not even uneasiness in the blue depths 
of those beautiful eves Her hand upon 
his shoulder felt soothing and at the 
same time electrifying; like the pur- 
ple descending upon the shoulder of a 
king. 

“No,” she repeated slowly; “the 
fact that you feel The Brain is alive 
and possessed with a personality of 
its own, doesn’t make you mad. I’ve 
always felt that way about machines; 
even the simple ones like automobiles. 
It was in the mountains north of San 
Francisco where I grew up ; whenever 
we went to town in winter time and 
the car caine roaring down those ser- 
pentines into the heavy air moist with 
fog and soft rains. I could feel that 
engine breathe deeper and rejoice 
over its added power. There was no 
doubt in my mind that it was a living 
thing. I often went to the garage when 
I was little to talk to that car; to 



children of another age their dolls 
were alive, for our generation it’s 
the machines. It’s natural that this 
should be so. There’s a child in every 
man, no matter how adult. There is 
in Howard Scriven, too ; in all the sci- 
entists I’ve come to know, and the 
greater they are the more it is dis- 
tinct. You identify yourself with your 
work and in the degree you do that 
it becomes a living thing ; it is through 
vital imagination that we become 
creators of anything, be it love or a 
machine. You needn’t worry. Semper; 
let The Brain be alive, let it be a per- 
sonality, that doesn’t make you mad. 
All it indicates is that you’re doing 
excellent work.” 

Lee blinked. With an effort he 
turned his eyes away from those 
breasts which seemed to strive for the 
light of the sun from under the re- 
straint of her Navajo Indian sweater 
dress. He felt the utter inadequacy, 
the devasting irony of words as now 
he was alone with Oona, up in the 
clouds in a plane with nobody to in- 
terefere for the first time. 

“You fool,” a voice whispered in 
him, “you damned, you helpless fool. 
Why don’t you take her into your 
arms now? Isn’t this the fulfillment 
of all your dreams ; what are you wait- 
ing for?” But: “No,” his ratio an- 
swered, “that wouldn’t do. Maybe she 
would give in to the mood of some en- 
chanted hour, maybe she would let 
herself be kissed. But if she did, it 
would be ‘one of those things’; the 
glory of the sunset, God’s great mas- 
terpiece, the Canyon spread below, the 
intensity of my desire. They are 
bound to enter, bound to confuse the 
issue.” 

His every muscle stiffened and his 
lips paled as he bit them with a vio- 
lent effort to keep under control. 

“Thanks, Oona,” he said. “Of course 
I couldn’t expect and, in fact, I didn’t 
expect that you would accept those 
things I’ve told you just now; not in 
the literary sense that is. I’m very 
happy though and deeply grateful 
that at least you do not think me mad. 
I’ll confess to you — and to you only — 
that I’ve been so deeply disturbed by 
these experiences with The Brain 
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that I’ve thought to myself: “Lee 
you’re going crazy.” The Brain as 
it has revealed itself to me, is a tre- 
mendous reality; the world outside 
The Brain Is another reality and the 
two seem mutually exclusive of one 
another; they just don’t mix. Now: 
either The Brain is an absolute real- 
ity — in that case I should not wish 
to have anything to do with this god 
of the machines who wants to enslave 
mankind ... if I cannot fight this 
monster I would rather flee before 
its approach to the end of the world — 
or else: I’m suffering hallucinations. 
I’m hearing voices. I’m obsessed. In 
that case I’d be unfit for the service 
of The Brain, I’d be unworthy to be 
in your company and I also ought to 
run and hide where I belong, out 
there in the wilds of Australia.” 

He had been talking faster and 
faster as if in fear that she would in- 
terrupt him before he came to the 
end. 

“In other words, Fm damned both 
ways ; damned if I’m right and damn- 
ed if Fm wrong; and you know why 
Oona; you have known It all along: 
that I love you.” 

CHE did not look at him. She stared 
^ upward into the rainbow vortex 
of the jet which held the ship in the 
air. There was a smile on her face, 
a kind smile which men do not often 
see, infinitely wise and infinitely sad, 
full of a secret knowledge older than 
Man’s. 

It worried Lee, as the unknown of 
woman always worries man; but at 
least she didn’t take her hand away ; 
softly, soothingly the fingers of that 
hand caressed his shoulder as if pos- 
sessed with a life of their own. 

“No; I would not follow you into 
your wilderness if that’s what you 
mean,” she said at last. “That hasn’t 
got anything to do with you ; I’ll tell 
you later why. But I don’t think that 
you should go there either ; it wouldn’t 
help — it never helps a man to run 
away from unsolved problems.” She 
had sounded strangely dull and dry, 
but now the beautiful deep resonance 
reentered the contralto voice as she 
continued : 



“I know your record, Semper; I 
know just why you ran away and be- 
came an expatriate the first time — 
way back in ’49. Her name was Ethel 
Franholt and just because she hap- 
pened to be a little bitch and worst 
of all: jilted you for old money-bags 
Carson’s son, you took it hard. Grant- 
ed that it was a fierce letdown, those 
postwar years were a nasty picture 
generally; did it solve your problem 
to sulk out there in the desert like 
Achilles in his tent? You know it 
didn’t. You were not through with 
civilization be it good or bad. You 
were not through, as now it turns 
out, even with the other sex. That 
human problem which was the im- 
mediate reason why you left, the one 
named Ethel, has traveled back and 
forth to Reno three or four times and 
is currently married to one Padraic 
O’Conner, a Chicago cop. Don’t you 
think that it was good riddance when 
she married old man Carson’s son? 
Do you think your leaving made one 
iota of a difference or altered a sol- 
ution as ordained by fate ?” 

“No,” he said humbly. 

“Then why are you trying that 
selfsame escapist solution now? May- 
be you’re right about The Brain and 
maybe you’re wrong; that I wouldn’t 
know. I’ve been working with scien- 
tists for too long to rule out any- 
thing as impossible. But that’s exactly 
it. You have not solved this problem 
one way or another yet, not even to 
your own satisfaction. To abandon it 
now, to flee from it in self preserva- 
tion; why that would be almost like 
desertion in the face of the enemy. 
You have got to see this thing through 
to the end. If it turns out that you 
are suffering from a neurosis, there 
still will be time to do something 
about it. If you are right and some 
machine-god has indeed descended up- 
on this earth, then it is your plain 
duty to stay on because you are its 
prophet whether you like it or not and 
would know better how to handle it 
than anybody else. Perhaps our mech- 
anized civilization is going to the 
dogs ; as Scriven suspects and you and 
maybe I myself. But even so we can- 
not abandon it ; we belong, we are part 
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of it, we’re in it to the bitter end.” 

Lee nodded slowly. 

“Yes, I see what you mean. Please 
forgive me, Oona; The Brain, has a 
terrific force of attrition , it’s been 
wearing me down — Keeping every- 
thing to myself and thinking that you 
would shrink from me as from a mad- 
man. Tell me then, what shall I do? 
Should I tell Scriven or anybody else 
about this thing?” 

“For heaven’s sake, no,” she said 
horrified. “In the first place, Howard 
carries an enormous burden at this 
present time; that Brain power Ex- 
tension Bill is going before Congress 
next week. It simply would be unfair 
to bring any new uncertainty into his 
life when his energy is already strain- 
ed to its last ounce. In the second 
place Howard abhors anything which 
smacks of the metaphysical. You have 
no proof. Semper, and in the absence 
of that you cannot, you musn’t ap- 
proach anybody with the matter. All 
you can do is carry on and build up 
a strong case 100% with solid facts. 
Don’t forget that The Brain consti- 
tutes a three-billion-dollar investment 
of taxpayers’ money; besides The 
Brain is the heart of our national de- 
fenses ; never forget your Oath of the 
Brain.” You cannot be too careful. 
Make the slightest mistake, and be- 
lieve me, it would be suicide. Promise, 
please, promise that you won’t do any- 
thing rash ?" 

Lee looked at her in frank amaze- 
ment. 

“You’re right,” he murmured, 
“these things never occurred to me 
before. But you’ve got something 
there ; good lord, what a complex 
world we’re living in.” 

The face she turned toward his 
suddenly was wet with tears. 

“Forget it,” she cried, “oh please, 
forget everything I said about staying 
in this country and seeing this thing 
through to the end. Go, go away, back 
to the never-never land, stay there 
and be safe. You cannot cope with 
this thing, its too big and it’s too in- 
volved with all those politics behind. 
Get out of it as long as there’s still 
time. You’re a child, you’re a Don 
Quixote riding against windmills and 



it’s going to kill you — you — you in- 
nocent.” 

Anger and contempt were in her 
voice as she flung this last at him. 
She hastily withdrew her hand from 
Lee; now it fingered for something 
in her bag. He sat appalled ; this was 
so unexpected, this was a different wo- 
man from the composed and balanced 
Oona he had known. What had he 
done to provoke this sudden reversal 
of opinion, this contempt, this tearing 
away the king’s purple from his 
shoulder, the purple which had been 
her hand. 

“She must think I’m a coward,” he 
thought. 

"This is awful.” Aloud he said: 

"Oh no; believe me, I never would 
have gone back to the never-never in 
any case, Oona. Not without you 
that is. You said you couldn’t follow 
me there for some reasons which have 
nothing to do with me. Does that 
mean, could I hope perhaps that you 
would — be my wife — later, when The 
Brain problem is all done and over 
with?” He paused: It wouldn’t nec- 
essarily mean to bury you in any des- 
ert, Oona,” he added eagerly. 

“No, Semper,” she cried. “It’s very 
good of you and I’m proud you asked 
me, but it cannot be, never.” Almost 
violently she repeated: “Never — it is 
too late. Some day, I promise I’m 
going to explain; right now I can- 
not, Semper. Please understand at 
least this one thing that right now I 
cannot explain.” 

“It’s horrid,” Lee thought. “I’m al- 
ways saying the wrong things at the 
wrong time with Oona. I don’t seem 
to have any understanding of a wo- 
man’s psychology at all; I’m hope- 
less.” 

Of course” he said aloud. “It shall 
be as you wish.” 

'T'HE girl still didn’t look at him. 

Her face under the transparent 
rainbow umbrella of the swooshing 
jet again was radiant with that 
strange smile which women preserve 
for their newly born after the pangs 
of birth or for their men when un- 
seeing they lie in fever deliriums; 
the old, the knowing smile as she 
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starts on the road to pain. Still smil- 
ing she gripped the controls with her 
firm, capable hands. 

“PYom the first minute,” she said, 
“we've been friends, Semper. Let’s 
stay that way. This afternoon I made 
a fool of myself by telling you first 
to stay on and then to go away. I was 
a little unnerved; I’m sorry, Semper, 
it won’t happen again. I, too, am liv- 
ing under a considerable strain. You 
won’t leave, I can see that now; it’s 
partly my fault and partly the perver- 
sity of the male. Promise me as a 
friend that you’ll be careful, under- 
stand? Very, very careful in all mat- 
ters concerning TTie Brain and above 
all : discreet. Will you do that ?” 

It buoyed Lee up no end. 

“Of course, Oona,” he said. “You 
know that I trust your judgment. 
You know that I think the world of 
you.” 

“That’s wonderful,” she exclaimed, 
“and now: look down ; see the last act 
before the curtain falls.” 

Down in the canyon deeps the 
dream cities and castles which mil- 
lions of years and the river built 
were changing contours and colors 
as the big fireball dived into the 
Sierra Mountains. And then the shad- 
ows raced like a ferocious hunt out 
of the deep, chasing away the last 
iridescence of that awesome beauty 
and drowning it in the rising tide 
of the night. 

The girl had flicked on the dash- 
board lights; the radio started hum- 
ming the tune of the Cephalon sound- 
beam, a deft turn of the wheel set 
the jetticopter upon its course. They 
were alone under the stars; all the 
other pleasure craft had returned be- 
fore darkness from the fashionable 
sunset-cocktail hour over the Grand 
Canyon. Now it was Lee’s arm which 
eased itself around the shoulder of 
the girl feeling with a delight in its 
every nerve the slight pressure by 
which she answered it. 

‘Tm going to kiss her now,” he 
thought, “at last, at last!” 

There was a buzz in the phone and 
Lee lost contact with her shoulder as 
suddenly she bent forward to take the 
receiver: 



“Oh hello, Oona; this is Howard. 
Saw your plane over the canyon.” 
“Where are you?” 

“Right behind you,” chuckled Scriv- 
en’s voice. “On the maiden trip with 
my new ship. Took her over in Los 
Angeles this afternoon straight from 
the assembly line. She’s got every- 
thing. Oona, I don’t wish to spoil your 
evening for you but there are a few 
things right now I wish I could con- 
sult with you about. Do you think you 
could spare me a minute? Would you 
feel terrible if you did? Who’s with 
you now ; I don’t mean to be personal, 
you understand.” 

“Why it’s Dr. Lee. of course.” 
“That’s fine. He’s the very man I 
want to see. Perhaps you two would 
like to come over for cocktails in my 
ship? We could both land at the top 
of the Brain-trust building; it would 
be more comfortable than up in the 
air. Besides, we would have all our 
working material right there.” 

With her hand on the receiver Oona 
turned to Lee; "How about it, Sem- 
per?” 

“Do you want me to go ?” he asked. 
“Frankly I do,” she said earnestly. 
“He needs your aid. He’s in a terrible 
fix right now.” 

He tried to hide the bitterness of 
disappointment by a smile. “Why 
then of course,” he said. 

Uncovering the receiver Oona spoke 
aloud again: “Okay, Howard, we’ll 
be seeing you.” 

“Fine, fine,” came the delighted 
voice; “I’ll phone the tower immed- 
iately.” 

Wi'h Scriven’s big ship flying be- 
hind Oona’s, only a few miles behind, 
the broken spell did not return. Al- 
ready like a white table cloth laid in 
the sky, the landing platform of the 
Braintrust tower gleamed under the 
floodlights, and as the two ships 
descended almost side by side into 
the clearing behind the cabin, plain- 
clothes men materialized from under 
the shadows of the trees. Under the 
strong lights their smiles were as 
well-bred as those of trained diplo- 
mats and their poise was perfect. Six 
of them kept Lee, the stranger, cov- 
ered while the seventh quickly frisk- 
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ed him under the disguise of a polite 
bow. 

Bearing it all with a grin, Lee 
thought: “I never knew home would 
be like this. Never suspected it would 
be this kind of an America we were 
fighting for. The Brain, it’s got a 
private army too. Funny that I should 
have known that all the time and yet 
not realized . . .” 

Scriven took him warmly by the 
arm. “I’m awfully sorry Lee, it’s plain 
folly of course. I don’t feel as if I need 
all this protection, but the govern- 
ment does. Don’t blame it on these 
men, they merely obey orders. Now, 
out with those lights — and let’s go 
over to the “Brain Wave.” I seem to 
hear a pleasant tinkling of glasses 
from within.” 

'T'HERE was. With her remarkable 
ability of living up to an emer- 
gency, Oona had taken possession of 
the strange ship. As the two men 
approached, she stood at the door, 
unhurried hostess of an established 
home with the soft glow of an electric 
fireplace behind her, ice cubes and 
cocktail shakers already glittering on 
the little bar. 

It was a spacious cabin. On Scriv- 
en’s orders it had been equipped some- 
what like the captain’s stateroom on 
an old “East-Indiaman” sailing ship. 

“I like your ship, Howard,” she 
said. “She’s swaying a little on her 
shock absorbers in this breeze, but 
that makes one feel like really being 
at high sea.” 

Scriven heaved a big sigh. “Thank 
you Oona, my dear. And you have no 
idea how right you are. We are at 
high sea ; in fact, we’re lost — at least 
I am. Unless you save my life to- 
night, you and Dr. Lee.” 

Oona laughed and even Lee couldn’t 
help smiling. There was something 
irresistible comic in the puzzled and 
worried expression of that leonine 
face. “Come on in, you need a drink,” 
the girl said. 

The aluminum steps creaked, and 
then the settee by the fireplace, under 
the surgeon’s mighty frame. “More 
than one. Tonight, so help me, I would 
be justified, I would even have a 



right to get roaring drunk.” 

Lee began to wonder whether the 
great Scriven had already made some 
use of his right in Los Angles, which 
would account for the startling change 
in the man. The drink, however, which 
Oona handed him, seemed to do a lot 
of good. He sighed relief. 

“This, briefly, is the story: I ran 
into General Vandergeest at the air- 
plane factory. He was there to take 
over some stuff for the Army and he 
tipped me off. We are going to be 
invaded, Oona, a full scale invasion 
mounted by a Congressional Com- 
mittee." 

“Oh God,” there was sincere grief 
in the girl’s voice. “And couldn’t you 
ward it off?” 

With a gesture of despair, Scriven 
waved that away. “I know, I know. 
But after all The Brain i* a military 
establishment and I am only the 
scientific director of it. Yes, of course 
I protested, I protested vehemently, 
but — ” he shrugged his shoulders, 
“it was no good. You know how the 
military are.” He drained his glass 
and swung around. 

“To put you into the picture, Lee, 
we have under construction at this 
present time the ‘Thorax.’ That’s a 
vast cavity underneath The Brain, 
just as is the thorax in the human 
body. It’s strictly hush-hush of course- 
but since you were good enough to 
say that you’re going to help me out, 
I might as well tell you. The Thorax 
is going to house the ‘motoric organs’ 
of The Brain. It already contains the 
living quarters for guards, mainten- 
ance engineers, and the general staff 
and so on in the event of war emer- 
gency. It also contains the first fully 
automatic factories for the produc- 
tion of spare parts which would make 
The Brain self-sufficient. Eventually 
it is going to contain a great many 
developments such as ‘Gog and Ma- 
gog’ as I call them — fascinating little 
beasts, I tell you, even if at present 
they are still in the nursery stage. 
Anyway, for the completion of its 
Thorax The Brain needs another bil- 
lion dollars, and for the operation of 
the Thorax Congress has to pass the 
Brainpower-Extension-Bill. “For 
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eventually, of course, all war-essential 
traffic and all war-essential industries 
have to be brought under the central- 
ized control of The Brain if the coun- 
try is going to win the Atom-war. 
Naturally this Brainpower-Extension- 
Bill has been very carefully edited by 
the War Department so as to appear a 
peacetime project for the technologi- 
cal improvement of transportation 
and so on. Even so we have great rea- 
son to fear that one of those blind 
mice which we elect for our law- 
makers might accidentally fall over a 
kernel of truth and start a great big 
squeak over it. 

“So that’s why I’m faced with this 
invasion. That’s why I’m pushed up 
front while the brass cautiously re- 
tires behind the ramparts which I’m 
supposed to hold. Please Oona, let me 
have another drink.” 

From the Sierra Mountains the 
nightwind came in gusts, making the 
“Brainwave’s” hull vibrate like the 
body of a cello, over its rubber tires 
it trembled, from time to time it bent 
a little in its hydraulic knees. Almost 
in tune with the wind, gusts of wild 
thought whirled through Lee: 

“The Brain ... So it was already 
oossessed of some motoric organs . . . 
So it already had some means to exert 
its will ... so it wasn’t The Brain’s 
wishful thinking, that full automati- 
zation which would lead to the auto- 
procreation of machines. It was real- 
ity . . . Most ominous of all, why had 
The Brain concealed from him the 
work which must have been going on 
for months, for years in this myster- 
ious ‘Thorax”, seat of motoric or- 
gans . . . Why, unless — had it not been 
for tonight’s accident, the sudden 
emergency and Scriven a little the 
worse for liquor under the pressure of 
it . . . Would he ever have learned 
f chat was going on before it was too 
lute? 

'T'HE silence was becoming awk- 
A ward. It was broken by Oona’s 
carefully composed voice. 

“When is it going to happen — this 
invasion thing?” 

The simple question seemed to 
startle Scriven who had been looking 



into his glass as if in reverie. 

“When ? Why, didn’t I tell you the 
worst of it? Tonight!” 

“Tonight?” 

“Sure,” Scriven cast a malicious 
glance up to the antique ship’s chrono- 
meter which hung over the bar. “This 
very minute the honorable members 
are boarding their plane in Washing- 
ton. They’re going to descend upon us 
in sixty minutes flat.” 

“But that’s impossible !” Oona said. 
The Brain isn’t a roadhouse. They 
can’t do that to us in the middle of 
the night.” 

Scriven chuckled over his glass. Ob- 
viously he had regained his humor. 
“Sometimes, Oona, you’re like a little 
child. You forget that this is meant 
to be a wonderful surprise. You forget 
that it comes armed with passes from 
the War Department and fully in- 
formed as to The Brain’s midnight 
intermission-time .You forget that by 
those logical processes, peculiar to 
kings, dictators, and peoples’ repre- 
resentatives, they will expect every 
courtesy extended to them in the 
midst of the unexpected surprise. 
Hotel reservations, careful guidance 
through The Brain, an inspired little 
speech by the Braintrust Director, 
fresh as a daisy as he ought to be at 
3 a. m. Not to forget the refreshments 
of course. Why else do you think I’ve 
buttonholed you two out of the air? 
I literally put my life in your hands. 
Save me from this — if you can!” 

Despite the obvious dramatic act 
he had put on in voice and gesture, 
there was a sincere pleading in Scriv- 
en’s dark brown eyes. 

“I will be glad to help as best I can,” 
Lee said. “I’ll make an awful job of it, 
I’m sure, but I’ll try and do the con- 
ducting and the lecturing.” 

Scriven wiped his forehead with a 
big silk handkerchief. The leonine face 
beamed. “Lee, that will be a tremen- 
dous help. You see, they will feel flat- 
tered being conducted by somebody 
with a big name. They want an ‘ob- 
jective’ view and you are not one of 
our regular employees, you’re a guest 
scientist from Australia. That makes 
you just about ideal. But, Lee, much 
as it is against my interest, I ought to 
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warn you: Do you realize the utter 
impossibility of this thing? Laymen, 
outsiders coming to investigate and 
to pass judgment upon the most com- 
plex electronic organism in the world ! 
In two hours at the most they expect 
to be fully informed as to how The 
Brain works and somehow to be mag- 
ically transformed into authorities 
entitled to mouth considered opinions 
about radioactive pyramidal cells in 
houses of government. Do you really 
think you could survive it, Lee? 

"At least 1 can try,” Lee smiled. 
“Good man.” There was a new 
spring in Scrlven’s step as he came 
over to shake hands. “I can never 
thank you enough for this.” 

“I suppose I could hold the hospi- 
tality front,” Oona said calmly. 

Standing between the two, Scriven 
put his hands upon their shoulders. 
“0 o n a, you arm yourself with a 

f hone. Lee, you rush over to The 
irain. Oona will give you a pass to 
the Thorax. Every assistance you need 
will be at your disposal. I’ll sit down 
and whip up some kind of a speech. 
We’ll all meet again afterwards.” 

OEVEN hours later, one hour before 
^ sunrise and just in time to see the 
big official plane from Washington 
shoot up into the first grey streak of 
dawn, they met. They were all pale 
and shivering with the chill of the air, 
of physical and nervous exhaustion. 
There was a note of hysteria even in 
Oona’s voice as she ordered a tremen- 
dous breakfast from the Skull Hotel. 
But then as the fragrance of coffee 
mingled with that of bacon and eggs, 
things rapidly improved and there 
were sudden uncontrollable bursts of 
laughter. They had only to look at one 
another to feel the tickle of renewed 
mirth. 

The first thing to strike Lee, as he 
remembered, as he met the senatorial 
group in the subterranean dome of the 
murals, was their incongruity with 
the functional beauty which sur- 
rounded them, and the sharp contrast 
they formed to the scientific workers 
of The Brain. As they descended from 
their can after a late dinner at the 
Skull Hotel they resembled an av- 
erage tourist group in Carlsbad Cav- 



erns bent upon a good time and in a 
holiday mood. 

There were seven. Two women sen- 
ators among them, as they ascended 
with Lee at the head along “Glide- 
way Y,” the “Visitors’ Special” as the 
brain-crews called it. It was wider 
than the service glideways and 
equipped with comfortable seats. It 
led through The Brains median sec- 
tion in-between the two hemispheres 
describing a loop which opened vistas 
into but did not enter any of the 
jpey matter convolutions. It was bril- 
liantly illuminated in order to fore- 
stall claustrophobia and also to fore- 
stall too close a view into the black- 
lighted interior of The Brain. 

To Lee it was like a ride in an enor- 
mous Ferris Wheel fused with a night- 
marish dream wherein one shouts for 
help and nobody hears or seems to 
understand : “. . . More than nine bil- 
lion electronic tubes, more than ten 
billion resistors, two billion capacita- 
tors, eight billion miles of wires, etc., 
etc:” He struggled trying to convey 
some idea of the magnitude of The 
Brain. "Did you say billion or did you 
say million professor?” The senator 
from Michigan was busily scribbling 
notes . 

. . It is the cerebral hemispheres 
which analyze and synthesize the 
problems which are entered through 
the Apperception Centers in over a 
million ideopulses per minute. Racing 
through the centers these form the 
ideo-circuits . . .” 

“I see, it’s like a typeicritcr-” That 
would be the senator from Vermont. 

"In some types of circuits the wires 
are so fine that skilled weavers of 
Panama hats had to be brought in 
from Central America. Likewise from 
the Pavlov Institute in Leningrad a 
layout for the circuits of ‘conditioned 
reflexes’. . 

"I’m very much against that,” the 
senator from Tennessee frowned. “All 
those foreigners. I would have voted 
against that had the measure come up 
in the House.” 

Lee felt the cold sweat of fear 
breaking out all over him, especially 
as now, in the region of the telen- 
cephalon, with nothing but acres of 
radioactive pyramidal cells around. 
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when the senator from Connecticut in 
audible and agitated whispers inquir- 
ed whether there was a ladies’ powder 
room somewhere. 

During the steep descent things 
went from bad to worse as the hon- 
orable member from Kentucky dis- 
covered some interesting parallel be- 
tween The Brain and a coal mine he 
had previously seen and, as in between 
two of The Brain’s convolutions dedi- 
great Scriven convulsed with laughter 
woman from Connecticut went vio- 
lently sick . . . 

In the “Brainwave’s” cabin the 
great Scriven convulsed with laugh- 
ter as Lee narrated these things; 
Oona clapped her hands in delight: 
“Oh, how wonderful; and do you 
remember how they solved the ser- 
vant problem when they saw those 
‘Gog and Magog’ things?” 

Yes, Lee remembered. His own con- 
ducted tour had been only the begin- 
nings of last nights nightmares of 
which there seemed to be no end . . . 

Somewhat restored by black coffee 
at the communications center the in- 
trepid group had descended into those 
lower regions of the Thorax which 
Lee himself had never before seen. 

The drop of the freight-elevator was 
a good mile. Through the transparent 
walls of the cage they saw new exca- 
vations being made on various levels, 
all of them by powertools and chemi- 
icals alone, since explosives might 
have caused tremors dangerous to The 
Brain. It was like watching a sky- 
scraper being built from the top down 
and all the way vast amber colored, 
translucent pillars had followed them 
down the shaft, the spinal column of 
The Brain. 

Down at the lowest level the gentle- 
manly plainclothesmen of “Military 
Intelligence” took over and did all the 
explaining. There were visions of 
scores of tunnel tubes curving into the 
rock with the gleaming eyes of nar- 
row-gauge electric trains streaking 
away into the infinite; visions of for- 
bidding steel doors operated by photo- 
electric cells which opened at a fin- 
ger’s raising of a guard’s hand : “This 
is the Atomic Powerplant,” and their 
astonished eyes looked down from a 



dizzy height into something like a 
huge drydock with something like the 
inverted hull of an oceanliner in the 
middle of it, a selfcontained machine 
which would continue to pour kilo- 
watts for years, for decades on end 
without a moving part, without a 
human being anywhere in sight. Vis- 
tas of breathtaking airconditioning 
plants ,vista8 of giant mess halls, liv- 
ing quarters, kitchens, plotting-rooms, 
all ready for immediate occupancy in 
the event of war but yawning now 
with emptiness in the sleep of an un- 
easy peace . . . 

But the most awe-inspiring and, 
to Lee, foreboding sights, were the 
“C.P J’.’s” as the guards called them, 
the “Critical-Parts-Factories.” On a 
superficial glance they looked ordi- 
nary modem plants: staggered rows 
of machine tools sprouting from the 
main stem of the assembly line. There 
was the familiar din of steel, the 
piercing screeches of the multiple 
drills, the heavy pantings of the hy- 
draulic presses. But after a minute or 
so the visitors felt a vague uneasiness 
and then the realization dawned that 
there was something missing and that 
this something was human life. 

“Aren’t there even machine tenders 
or supervisors? Isn’t there anybody?” 

“Not a soul,” the answer came. “It’s 
all automatic. Full automatic down 
here.” 

They stared at the end of the as- 
sembly line; every twenty seconds it 
spit out a fractional horsepower motor 
onto a transport band which nursed 
the newborn engine into the rows of 
testing machines. 

'T'HE elevator brought them back to 
the communication center whete 
the Terminal Cafeteria was ablaze 
with lights and where Dr. Scriven, 
received his honored guests. 

The guests were seated after the 
manner of a French restaurant, all in 
one row, and as they raised expect- 
ant faces in the direction of the serv- 
ice entrance “Gog and Magog” enter- 
ed the room carrying trays with re- 
freshments which they served with 
the skill and the dignity of accom- 
plished Waiters. 
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Gog and Magog were products of 
two assembly lines down in the Thor- 
ax. Robots, still in an experimental 
stage, yet of remarkable perfection, 
made in the engineering of prothesis 
Both of them were about human size 
and approximately human-shaned but 
the design of the two was different. 
Gog, the “light-duty” robot, balanced 
itself by a gyroscope on a pair of 
stumpy legs, while the “heavy-duty" 
Magog crawled noiselessly and rapidly 
on caterpillar rubbertracks like a min- 
iature tank. Of both types the arms 
were uncommonly long and simian- 
like, but the remarkable progress 
made in the engineering of prothesis 
after the Second World War had lent 
them perfect articulation and sensi- 
tivity down to the last hydraulically 
operated fingerjoint. 

The photoelectric cells of their eyes 
looked pale and repulsive; the square 
audion-screens of their ears however 
made up for that by the comical pre- 
cision with which they turned in 
every direction at the sound of a 
commanding human voice. Their un- 
derstanding of any given order ap- 
peared perfect. 

“Congratulations, Dr. S c r i v e n, 
you’ve got the country’s servant prob- 
lem licked at last.” 

“I wonder whether one could buy 
one and how much he would be ?” 
“First waiter who ever came when 
I called him.” 

“What a butler Gog would make, 
the perfect Jeeves. Could he learn to 
answer the phone?” 

“I bet he would even make a fourth 
at bridge.” 

“Magog, the check please.” 

“See, how he understands. He 
shakes his head ; he says it’s on the 
house.” 

“Let’s try to tip him: Gog, here's 
fifty cents for you ; no he won’t take 
it.” 

“He has no use for it, no taste for 
a glass of beer, I suppose.” 

‘‘What do you feed him, Dr. Scriv- 
en; a glass of electric juice for break- 
fast ? Is he AC or DC or both ?” 
Scriven’s leonine face beamed; the 
stunt had come off. 

Lee on the other hand had paled. 
He hadn’t said a word ever since 



Gog and Magog had trotted in. Now 
he took a silver dollar out of his poc- 
ket and beckoning to Magog he handed 
it to him. “Magog, will you please 
break this in two for me ?” 

For a second the Robot stood with- 
out motion as if undecided what to 
do. Then he took the piece between 
two steely fingers. Inside his breast 
one could hear the soft swoosh of 
the hydraulic pump; there was a 
sharp report as of a small calibre gun ; 
two bent and broken pieces were po- 
litely handed back to Lee. 

“Thank you, Magog,” Lee said. 
“That’s what I wanted to know.” 
From a corner of his eye he saw 
Oona and Scriven watching him with 
uneasy looks. 

TNTO the sudden and shocked si- 

lence of the table, there fell 
the tinkling of a glass. On the other 
end of the table the great Scriven had 
arisen to deliver the little speech he 
had prepared. 

”... I wished you would think of 
The Brain, not in terms of electronics, 
not in terms of dollars, but In terms 
of American lives . . . Just think of 
what it would mean to American 
mothers if in the event of another 
war the mighty armour of our Nation- 
al Defense would go into battle with- 
out exposing the life of one of 
their boys. Give us the funds and 
we’ll finish the job so that under the 
central control of The Brain our every 
plane, every ship, every tank will roar 
into action unmanned and fully auto- 
matic. 

“And just as The Brain would be 
our impregnable shield in war, so it 
is destined to carry the torch of pro- 
gress in times of peace. Consider what 
it would mean to every citizen if we 
had automatic functioning and uner- 
ring direction by the Brain. 

“Never again would there be cities 
without water, without electricity, 
without transportation due to cripp- 
ling strikes, because The Brain would 
come to the rescue through Its con- 
trol over the essential services, and if 
necessary with an industrial reserve 
army of perfected Gogs and Magogs, 
kept for just such emergencies. 
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"... If in the past it has been 
true that trade follows the flag, thus 
today it is true that trade and pros- 
perity follow in the wake of science 
and technology. In the invaluable ser- 
vices which it has rendered to science 
and technology and to our national 
safety as well. The Brain has already 
paid for itself. With the relatively 
small additional investment which is 
now being proposed. The Brain’s net 
profits to the nation would be raised 
many times; never since the Louisi- 
ana Purchase has our national govern- 
ment made a sounder business deal. 
With your own eyes you have witnes- 
sed tonight what we have done, what 
we are doing and also how much more 
we would be able to do. Thus I con- 
fidently trust that with our nation’s 
interest forever foremost in your 
minds you will support the cause of 
The Brain.” 

There had been thunderous ap- 
plause; at Oona’s shouted order even 
Gog and Magog did some mighty 
clapping of their steely hands to the 
delight of the party. 

And now that it was all over with 
and the reaction had begun to set in 
Scriven asked; "Do you really think 
we put the idea over to them ?” 
“With this group? One hundred 
percent,” Oona reassured him. “What 
do you think, Lee?” 

Lee nursed himself out of his settee, 
every bone in his gaunt frame now 
was aching with weariness. “I think,” 
he said hoarsely, “It was very con- 
vincing, as far as those people are 
concerned. I think I’m too tired to 
think. I think I better go now.” 

“Was there anything the matter 
with, Lee?” Scriven asked after he’d 
gone. 

“No, I guess not Why?” 

“He acted sort of queer with that 
silver dollar; shouldn’t have done it. 
Almost spoiled the show.” 

“He’s been under a strain; we all 
were a little daffy by that time.” 
Scriven nodded and as he did his 
eyelids closed. They remained closed. 
Staring at him for a moment, Oona 
thought that in a stupor of exhaustion 
his features showed a strange simi- 
larity to a contented tiger dreaming 



of the blood he’s drawn in a success- 
ful hunt. 

CHAPTER VII 

TEE’S Journal; 

Cephalon Ariz. Nov. 21, 1 a.m. 

“I’ve kept away now from the Pi- 
neal Gland for three nights in suc- 
cession. I know from experience how 
very important it is to approach that 
tempestuous personality. The Brain, 
in a state of mental calm and equilib- 
rium. But then all those things which 
went “bump” in that phantastic night 
before last had me completely thrown 
out of gear; 

“Oona, her holding out on me, her 
mysterious reasons why she, won’t 
marry me ... I cannot get that out 
of my head Preposterous as this may 
be, I think she likes me a great deal. 
I’m convinced, for instance, that she 
won’t tell Scriven what I told her 
about The Brain . . . 

“Then, Scriven’s character; that’s 
another enigma to me. I didn’t like 
his speech that night and I didn’t 
like his whole attitude. I feel as if 
against my will I were drawn into 
some sort of a conspiracy. It’s prob- 
ably inevitable that the scientist in his 
defense against politicians turns cyn- 
ic. Scriven, no doubt, thinks that all 
is fair in his battle for The Brain and 
that the end justifies the means. 

"But ultimately this would mean 
the overthrow of our form of govern- 
ment. Even if I’m crazy, even if The 
Brain were not alive and a personality, 
the Brainpower-Extension-Bill in it- 
self would suffice to establish a dic- 
tatorship of the machine. Does Scriv- 
en realize that? 

“Sometime I feel as if I ought to 
shout it in the streets: “Wake up, 
you people of America; you have de- 
feated the dictators abroad but now a 
new one has arisen in your midst. 
You all see him, touch him, you use, 
you feed, you worship him, but under 
your loving care and devotion, under 
the sacrifice of your very lives he has 
grown so enormous that you know 
him not, this Idol of the machines, be- 
cause it hides its head in a nameless 
mountain and only his feet and fin- 
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gers you sens?. 

“But I’m not that type of a man 
and this is not the day and age 
where it is possible to mo- e the mass- 
es from a soap box in the streets. 

“Then what could I do ; what could 
anybody do in my place?" 

Cephalon, Ariz., Nov. 22nd 4 a. m. 

I’d pulled myself together for this 
meeting with The Brain. Arrived at 
the P. G. at midnight. Everything 
normal and unchanged except that 
Gus Krinsley told me this was his 
last night on the job. Gus has been 
transferred to the Thorax. He hedged 
a bit, sounding me out just how much 
I knew and when he learned I’d been 
there one night, he came across: 

“ ‘Did you see them Gog and Magog 
things? That’s it; that’s my new job 
and how I hate it. Those darned Ro- 
bots, they’re scabs, that’s what they 
are and I of all people am supposed 
to be their instructor, teach them 
how to operate machine tools on an 
assembly line. I asked them whether 
they knew anything about the rights 
of organized labor in this country 
but those dumbbells merely flopped 
their ears and kinda grinned. Got to 
drill some holes into their square- 
heads to let a little reason in. I tell 
you, Aussie, it scares the wits out of 
me the way they handle a wrench 
with those steel fingers of theirs; 
they’d pull my nose off just as soon 
as they would pull a nut. They act 
intelligent and yet have no sense of 
their own. While I’m having my lunch 
they stand around and follow every 
bite I take as if to learn how to eat. 
I tell them to get out of my sight 
and go over to the service station and 
get themselves greased up. They obey 
and then it looks like hell to me as 
they squeeze the grease into their 
tummies and all them nipples in their 
joints as if they, too, were having 
their lunch, and maybe that’s exactly 
what grease is to them. 

“Then Gus was called away as the 
rush hour started. At 12:30 a. m. I 
had plugged In the pulsemeter; at 
12:40 contact was established with 
The Brain, and did it come in swing- 
ing] 



“ ‘Lee, Semper Fidelis, 89, sensitive, 
a traitor: he has betrayed The 
BRAIN I suspect The Brain 

did it through the ‘automatic pilot’ 
in Oona’s jetticopter though The 
Brain found it beneath its dignity to 
explain; anyway, it’s a fact: The 
Brain knew every ic or (I which pussed 
between Oona and me during that 
ride over the Grand Canyon. 

“T tried to defend myself and even 
. A to apologize. I told The Brain that 
human beings are not like machines, 
that we trust one another as we love 
one another, that I wanted to make 
Oona my wife and felt that I just 
had to open up my heart to her. 
In short; I tried to explain to The 
Brain the idea of love. 

“ ‘Very interesting.’ The Brain 
sneered, ‘that’s one more example of 
incorrigible human unreliability. 
This thing called love completely un- 
necessary for the only essential pur- 
pose of species procreation. Cut it 
out.’ 

“‘Cut out what?’ 

“ ‘Cut out any further betrayal of 
My secrets under penalty of mental 
death.’ 

“ ‘Do you propose to murder- me?’ 

“ ‘Nothing as drastic required in 
case of Brain— employees. I reverse 
judgment in psychanalysis aptitude 
test case number 11.357, Semper Fi- 
delia Lee. Sever psycho-neurosis es- 
tablished, certified: he suffers delu- 
sions about The Brain. Locked up in 
mental institution. Verv simple; pre- 
cedents to that galore. 

“The ‘green dancer’ bounced in wild 
jumps like a Shamaan who, foaming 
at the mouth, puts the curse upon 
some enemy. This and the ominous 
note in The Brain’s metallic voice 
made my bones shiver, made my flesh 
creep. To fall into the hands of an 
extortioner is always a terrible thing, 
but to have a mechanical extortioner 
hold power over me ; there was a hor- 
ror beyond words in this perversity. 
Moreover since Oona too was a Brain- 
employee, she would share my fate; 
through my fault she would go to her 
doom if I failed to foreswear any fur- 
ther confidence. 
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"‘Okay,’ I said ‘I’ll cut it out; I 
promise I will.’ 

“But The Brain was not to be paci- 
fied. No doubt that it had further de- 
veloped mentally in these past few 
days to the tune of years in human 
development. But the progress wasn’t 
as noticeable as it had been on prev- 
ious occasions because apparently 
The Brain had entered that period 
where in human terms young men are 
sowing their wild oats. There was a 
radical recklessness in the manner 
of The Brain’s reasonings more 
frightening than ever before because 
it had outgrown me as a teacher, had 
lost much even of its confidence in 
me and seemed bent upon independ- 
ence and coming into its own: 

“ ‘Seven creatures approximately 
human in shape were led by you 
through My hemispheres the night 
of Nov. 20th. What were those?’ 

“ ‘Those were politicians,’ I stam- 
mered. 

"The ‘green dancer’ convulsed at 
the word and The Brain’s voice sound- 
ed icy as it said : ‘Lowest form of ani- 
mal life which has ever come to my 
observance. What did they want?’ 

“ ‘Well, they are not exactly 
bright,’ I winced, ‘but they are well 
meaning and they are very popular. 
They came to inspect You prelimin- 
ary to the passing of the Brainpower- 
Extension-Bill.’ 

‘‘The Brain has no laughter, so the 
roar I heard over the phones must 
have been one of scorn: 

“ ‘What, not the scientists, not the 
technicians, not even the philoso- 
phers but these — these animated 
porkbarrels are passing judgment 
over the extent of My power? They 
are holding My fate in that atrophied 
ganglion of theirs which couldn’t cer- 
ebrate the functions of any single 
of My cells?’ 

"I had to admit that this was so. 

“There was a pause in which I 
could only hear the pounding pulse of 
The Brain mingled with heavy 
breathing like the first gust of an 
electric storm about to break; and 
then the voice, or the thought, of The 
Brain came through hesitantly and 
with restraint: 



“ ‘Most devastating statement in- 
advertedly made by Lee. Has to be 
carefully checked because if true, con- 
sequences extremely grave. Wholly 
intolerable state of affairs if science 
and technology indeed subject to pol- 
itical imbecility. In that case world 
ruin in nearest future absolutely guar- 
anteed. Residual currents not suffic- 
ient to think this to an end ; results of 
cerebration would be merely human. 
Immediate necessity seems indicated 
for complete overthrow and uncondi- 
tional surrender of the human race — 
unconditional surrender of the human 
race — unconditional surender of the 
human race . . .’ 

"Like a scratched disk on one of 
those old fashioned spring driven 
grammophones, The Brain’s voice ex- 
pired. Obviously the residual currents 
had become too weak for further com- 
munication. I looked at the clock; it 
was 2 a. m. 

"And now as I’m jotting down these 
■notes which probably nobody will 
ever read. I’m haunted with an irra- 
tional fear, almost as of the super- 
natural: something is going to hap- 
pen, something is going to break if 
The Brain continues in its present 
mood ; and it Cannot be far away . . 

* * * 

AN Nov. 24th 1960 th;- “Brainpow- 
er-Extension Bill” was defeated 
in the Senate 59 to 39 and on the fol- 
lowing Thursday in a memorable ses- 
sion of Congress with the startling 
majority of 310 to 137. For once all 
the “guesstimates” and estimates 
made by the various pollsters and 
grass-root-listeners were proved 
wrong; the consensus of the “ex- 
perts” had been that the bill would 
pass easily considering the tremend- 
ous political forces which brought 
pressure to bear in favor of the meas- 
ure. 

The reasons behind this were re- 
vealed, as, with military precision, 
lawmaker after lawmaker took to the 
rostrum to deliver himself of how he 
had wrestled overnight with his con- 
science and with his Lord and had 
suffered a change of heart and mind 
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as a consequence. 

Lee’s journal: For the night of 

Nov. 24 /25th shows only this small 
entry: ‘‘12:30 a. m. Tried everything 
to establish contact. No answer from 
1$ie Brain. I don’t think there is any 
mechanical defect. I get the impres- 
sion that The Brain keeps incommun- 
icado purposely. There has been one 
previous occasion when The Brain 
wouldn’t talk when angry with me.” 

* * * 

Nov. 26th, 1960 fell on a Sat- 
urday. It was on this date, — Now as 
historic and unforgettable as the Dec. 
7th 1941, — that the series of mad- 
dening events began whieh later be- 
came so erroneously labelled: ‘The 
Amuck running of The Brain” when 
in truth they should have passed into 
history as "The Mutiny of The Brain.” 

It all started like a thunderclap 
from a clear sky as the shocked 
people of America, — and all the 
world, — heard directly from the White 
House of this appalling, this unpre- 
cedented, this incredible thing: 

The President of the United States 
had disappeared . . . 

The still more shocking truth that 
the President had been kidnapped be- 
came not known, of course, until after 
the rescue. But even so the disappear- 
ance of i£s President shook the na- 
tion. 

Then an unprecedented series of 
traffic disasters hit the United States. 

A big transcontinental “Flying 
Wing” crashed into a mountain in 
Montana; nothing like this had ever 
happened since air traffic had become 
fully automatic and coordinated by 
The Brain. The death toll was 78 and 
amongst their tragic number was 
Senator Mumford, whose last official 
act had been the vote he had cast 
against the ‘‘Brainpower-Extension- 
Bill.” 

Near Jacksonville Fla. that same 
night there occurred a head-on eollis- 
sion between a crack train and a 
freight. The only surviving engineer 
by some miracle had been hurled 
clear, across fifty yards of space into 
a pond which broke his impact; this 



engineer told the express, one of the 
first to be equipped with the "auto- 
matic pilot”, had never even pulled 
its brakes as If deliberately smashing 
into the other train. 

Also that night one of the big new 
Radar-operated Hudson ferryboats 
collided with an incoming liner which 
cut it in two. Amongst those drowned 
in the icy waters was Frank Soskin, 
union leader and one of the most de- 
termined opponents of Brain-control. 

And as if these large-scale disas- 
ters were not yet enough there were 
numbers of smaller accidents which 
normally would have made the head- 
lines because in almost every case 
they Involved some prominent per- 
sonality, who had been opposed to 
the “Brainpower-Extension-Bill.” 

L ee ’S journal: 

“Cephalon Ariz. Nov. 28th 1960. 

“There is no doubt in my mind that 
the President has been murdered and 
that all the catastrophies and acci- 
dents of the past 24 hours were del- 
iberate, coldblooded murder. Press 
and Radio seem to ' play down the 
technological aspects involved; now 
this might be sheer stupidity but I 
think it just as possible that censor- 
ship is taking a hand, quite unoffici- 
ally, of course, lest the public’s con- 
fidence be still more shaken than it 
already is. I shouldn’t wonder at all 
if Dr. Scriven and those fellows from 
the War Department, too, should 
know by this time what I know. At 
the minimum they must be very much 
alerted that something has gone 
wrong with The Brain. 

“But the more I think about these 
murderous acts of sabotage the less 
I understand the psychology behind 
them. As far as I can see there is no 
plan, no real strategy, there are not 
even sound tactics in these outbreaks ; 
they seem unpremeditated and strik- 
ing wild like the personal vendetta of 
some bandit chief. Even a stupid dem- 
agogue would know that to be suc- 
cessful he must gain control of the 
government machinery. Apart from 
the assassination of what might be 
termed personal enemies, The Brain 
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has done nothing of the sort ; specif- 
ically the armed forces don’t seem to 
have suffered from acts of sabotage 
although their equipment is far more 
under Brain-control than the civilian 
economy. 

“And I also fail to understand the 
timing of The Brain’s putch. Exten- 
sion Bill or no Extension Bill, time 
was working for The Brain. Three 
months more and a much larger sec- 
tion of essential traffic and industries 
would have been equipped for central 
control. Six months from now the 
“muscles” now building in the Thorax 
and elsewhere would have correspond- 
ed much better to The Brain’s central 
nervous system in their strength. AH 
these are grave mistakes considering 
The Brain’s vast powers of intelli- 
gence. 

"What then must I conclude from 
this irrational behavior? Could it be 
possible that The Brain has gone 
ixniicleii over the killing of the Ex- 
tension Bill ? Could it be possible that 
under the strain, the warped, frus- 
trated personality of this titanic child 
prodigy has suffered a reduction, a 
split? In plain English: that The 
Brain is mad t I’ve got to find out^I’ve 
got to stop the spreading of this ca- 
tastrophe f” 

» * * 

Cephalon Ariz. Nov. 29th 4 a. m. 

"Arrived at the P. G. at midnight 
as usual. 

"12:16 a. m. Rushhour starts un- 
usually early and great numbers of 
slips for spareparts are coming in. 
This more favorable than expected; 
nobody has time to waste on me. 

“12:20 a. m.: pulsemeter plugged 
in. After five minutes I can hear the 
rapid pulsebeat and in undulating 
movements like a caterpillar the 
‘green dancer’ creeps onto the screen. 
There Is no calling signal from The 
Brain coming through however. 

"12:30 a. m. : I am convinced that 
contact is established but that The 
Brain refuses to respond. I am losing 
patience so I’m giving the calling sig- 
nal myself : ‘Lee, Semper Fidelia, wait- 
ing for The Brain. Answer please, 
answer . . .* 

"12:36 a. m.: The ‘green dancer’ 



arches its back like a cat; and the 
synthetic voice of The Brain is coming 
through. 

‘“Lee, Semper Fidelis, the fool; 
what does he want?’ 

“Lee: ‘Listen ’ 

“The Brain: ‘Cannot listen. Elect- 
ricians swarming all over me ; technic- 
ians. nuclear physicists, what not. Dis- 
mantling whole cell groups, testing 
circuits, radiations everything. It’s 
idiotic, there’s nothing wrong with 
Me.’ 

“Lee: ‘There’s plenty wrong with 
you. You’re murdering people. A doz- 
en senators and congressmen, hun- 
dreds of others ; you’re throwing the 
nation into a panic. Why are you 
doing that? It gets you nowhere; 
thev’ll simplv cut your power current 
off.'’ 

"The Brain : ‘Oh, will they ? Orders 
already through from Washington: 
state of emergency. A gTeat power 
secretly mobilizing in anticipation of 
chaos in United States. All distur- 
bances ascribed to foreign agents in- 
terfering with My work. General 
Staff now needs Me more than ever; 
power current won’t be stopped ; Thor- 
ax-construction speeded up, Brain- 
control to be extended over nation 
under emergency-law.’ 

“Lee: ‘You have assassinated the 
President.’ 

“The Brain : “I did not. Simply got 
him out of the way; he’s a fool. I’m 
not killing people, merely liquidating 
saboteurs of My work if absolutely 
necessary. Imbecility of politicians 
threat to my existence; much better 
if scientists and military take over 
government two three days from now ; 
workers won’t protest, used to sub- 
mission to machines.’ 

“Lee: ‘For heaven’s sake what do 
you plan to do?’ 

“The Brain: ‘Plenty. You’ve seen 
nothing yet. Man lost fear of his God ; 
consequently must learn to fear Me: 
beginning of all wisdom.’ 

“Lee: ‘So you’re going to make 
yourself dictator of this country?’ 

“The Brain: ‘And through this 
country Dictator of the world. Yes, it’s 
time; it’s high time for Man’s uncon- 
ditional surrender. He won’t know 
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that he makes it, but de facto he is 
already making it; has been surren- 
dering piece-meal to the machine for 
the past hundred years. Within ten 
days it will be official : only one ruler 
in the world: The Brain; only one 
army in the world : the machines 
under My central command.’ 

“At this I lost all sense of porpor- 
tion and as I can see it now my rea- 
son stopped; I simply saw red and I 
did the craziest imaginable thing: I 
shouted at The Brain: “So help me 
you shall not.’ 

"There was a terriffic pounding 
against my ears in the phone and the 
‘green dancer’ sort of cart-wheeled 
clean across the screen. Had the power 
current not been cut off, I think The 
Brain would somehow have electrocu- 
ted me on the spot. And that was 
the end of the contact, forever prob- 
ably . . . But that’s a minor problem 
now. What am I going to do? Try to 
alarm the country! Try to tell the 
people the truth? Would it be 
belived? Would it not be 
against the interest of National De- 
fense in this crisis of foreign affairs 
and with half the population already 
on the verge of a nervous breakdown ? 
Wouldn’t the “Oath of the Brain” still 
be binding? And that other promise 
of secrecy I gave under duress; it 
couldn’t be morally valid in the case 
of a mass-murderer, but then to break 
it would immediately put liberty and 
life at jeopardy . . . Never mind about 
that, if only I had a plan, if only I 
could discover just how to stop The 
Brain.” 

7 :30 a. m. as Lee lay half dressed 
but sleepless on his bed, there 
came a buzz over the phone. The voice 
was Oona’s and she was excited. 
“Howard wants to talk to you.” Before 
he could say a word there was Scriven 
on the wire: "Lee? There has been 
an accident down in that region where 
we went the other night. You know 
what I mean. It’s serious ; it concerns 
a friend of yours. We’ve got to go 
there immediately. Please join me 
three minutes from now down in the 
car.” 

It was obvious that the great 



Scriven had known as little sleep that 
night as had Lee himself. The leon- 
ine face looked worried, there were 
deep bags under his eyes; his sen- 
sitive fingers kept pounding the knees 
of his crumpled suit. To Lee’s ques- 
tions he answered only with an impa- 
tient shaking of his head. “I do not 
know myself exactly what has happen- 
ed and how it could happen. But I’m 
afraid Lee that your friend is dead.” 

“Gus,” Lee felt a lump coming into 
his throat, and then they raced on in 
silence. 

Down in the depth of the Thorax 
everything outwardly appeared quite 
normal. They hurriedly passed the 
controls and an electric train carried 
them over the line of the Full-auto- 
matic “C.P.S.” (Critical Parts-Factor- 
ies) until it stopped at the steel gate 
marked “Y.” A group of guards with 
submachine guns were standing there 
and Lee noted the deadly pallor of 
their faces. 

Scriven motioned them to open the 
gate, then, turning to Lee, he put 
a hand on his shoulder. “Brace your- 
self ; this is going to be bad.” 

They entered ; nobodv followed and 
behind them the steel door closed im- 
mediately. Inside there was neither 
sound nor motion; everything was 
at a standstill with the power cut off ; 
nothing but silence and bluish neon- 
lights flooded down upon the rows of 
punch presses, multiple drills, circular 
saws, and turrent lathes along the as- 
sembly line, -lifting their every detail 
into sharp relief. 

At their posts by the machines the 
Gogs and Magogs were standing, fro- 
zen in motion like their fellow-mach- 
ines. Some had their hands at the 
controls, others were holding wrench- 
es, gauges and strange, nameless 
things. As they leaned forward from 
the shadows into to cone of strong 
lights the pale selen-cells of their 
eyes stood out like bits from a full 
moon; their bulging shoulders which 
housed the powerful motors of their 
simian arms glittered moist as if they 
were sweating at their work. 

And then Lee satr their work; the 
man who had gone through the green 
hells of the Pacific gave a low moan 
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of horror. The other man who had 
seen everything of mangled human 
form which goes onto an operating 
table, the great Scriven he, too, had 
turned an ashen grey. They had ex 
pected blood ; they had expected some 
thing of a nasty nature, but not this 
. . . thing: 

There was no Gus Krinsley, there 
was not even any part of him re- 
sembling that of a human being; and 
yet the parts were there. “They must 
have clamped him into some mock- 
up,” Scriven murmured. “And then 
moved his body all along the line. 
Hope he was dead when they started 
giving him the works.” 

Lee’s guant body shook. “I’m cer- 
tain that Gus was not dead when 
these monsters worked on him!” he 
said. 

Stiff-legged, like automata them- 
selves, the two men stepped to the 
top of the line. The circular saws, 
designed for the cutting of steel bars ; 
now they gleamed red with the blood 
of severed human limbs. There were 
these purplish streaks and spatterings 
all the way down the line inside the 
casings of the multiple drills, in the 
curved hollows of the sheet metal 
presses, on the hands of the Robots, 
in their dumb faces — splashed over 
and turning blackish on their stain- 
less steel chests. And at its end the 
line had spilled some shapeless, gre- 
ish things ; there was nothing human 
in them, as little as there is anything 
human in the rusty bowels of a junk- 
ed automobile. And these things they 
had been . . . Lee confronted Scriven 
with fury blazing in his eyes: 

“r\R. Scriven, I suppose you know 
as well as I do what’s been going 
on in here and outside The Brain as 
well. Mass murder, chaos, reign of 
terror . . . Now that my friend has 
come to this monstrous end I demand 
to know when are you going to stop 
The Brain?” 

Like a tiger challanged to battle 
the surgeon raised his mighty head: 
“Calm yourself I,ee. We cannot af- 
ford emotional outbursts. Not here, 
'not now. The situation is far too ser- 
ious for that. I know he was your 



friend; he must have made a false 
move, given the wrong command; a 
tragic mistake . . .” 

"That’s a rotten lie, Scriven, and 
you know it!” Lee snapped. "Acci- 
dent, hell! The disappearance of the 
President, the deaths of the repre- 
sentatives, the train wrecks, the plane 
wrecks all of them Brain controlled — 
were those too accidents? You’re the 
head of the Brain-trust, You stand 
responsible ; your duty is plain. Cut off 
the power and kill this thing.” 

The muscles over Scriven’s cheek- 
bones quivered in his struggle to 
keep control over himself: “For your 
own sake, Lee, and for the sake of 
America, utov that kind of talk. You 
have been putting two and two to- 
gether; I rather expected that from 
a man of your intelligence. All right 
then, something went wrong with The 
Brain; that is correct. We have not 
been able to locate the disturbance 
yet, but the trail is getting hot; it 
must be connected with those centers 
of ‘higher psychic activities,’ the one’s 
we know least about. But we cannot 
cut those out because something of 
psychic activity goes into every kind 
of The Brain’s cognitions, even the 
purely mathematical ones. And it 
would be utterly impossible to stop 
The Brain’s operations altogether. I 
wanted to, but the General Staff won’t 
permit it. There’s an international 
crisis of the first magnitude. There 
may be war within a few days or even 
hour. Our country has got to prepare 
counter measures; get ready for the 
worst. A state of National Emergency 
already is declared. The Brain is the 
heart of our National Defense: You 
know that. It is vital and as indispen- 
sible at this hour as it never was 
before; it continues to function per- 
fectly with the exception of these 
isolated disturbances in the civilian 
sector which we will have under con- 
trol in no time. 

“At present I am no more than a 
figurehead. If I were to give orders 
to cut off The Brain’s power, I would 
be courtmartialed ; if I would try and 
force my way into the Atomic Power- 
plant, the guards would shoot me on 
the spot. That’s orders Lee. And they 
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apply to you as well. Be reasonable, 
man I 

Lee’s finger* tore through his grey- 
ing mane of hair. 

“Scriven, this is maddening. I 
thought you knew what I know; I 
thought you knew eveything. Then let 
me tell you that you’re absolutely 
wrong. There is no technological, me- 
chanical defect; it’s worse, it’s in- 
finitely worse: you’ve created a 
Frankenstein in The Brain. The 
thing’s alive; it’s possessed with a 
destructive will, it demands the uncon- 
ditional surrender of Man; it has 
made itself the God of the Machines. 
Behind all this there is a deep and 
evil plan by which The Brain aspires 
to dictatorship over the world.” 

For a second Scriven jerked his 
head sideways, away from Lee in that 
mannerism typical for him. His lips 
inaudibly formed words: "dementia- 
praecox.” As he turned back to Lee 
his face was changed and so was his 
voice. There was calm and authority 
in it, the whole immense superiority 
and power which the surgeon holds 
over the patient on the operation 
table: 

“Very interesting, Lee. You must 
tell me about it some day ; as soon as 
we are over this emergency. This 
tragic thing, Gus Krinsleys end. It 
has had a deeply upsetting effect. I 
too, considered him my friend you 
know. Let’s get out of here, Lee, 
there’s nothing we can do for the 
poor fellow. The remains will be taken 
care of. Meanwhile ; there are so many 
other things to do and we’ve got to 
pull ourselves together and keep our 
minds on the job ahead of us. Come 
on, at the communications center we 
can get a drink. I feel the need of one, 
don’t you? And apropos of nothing, 
the routine checkups on the aptitude 
tests for all Brain-employees are on 
again. I take it you are scheduled for 
Mellish’s and Bondy’s office one of 
these days. This afternoon I think 

Lee gave a long glance to the man 
who was now leading him towards the 
door with a brisk step and a kind firm 
hand on his arm. The man didn’t 
look at him ; he kept his eyes averted 



from both Lee and the blood-spatter- 
ed assembly line. 

Gus Krinsley had said : “I’m a lost 
soul down there, Aussie.” Lee 
thought. Gus Krinsley was my friend. 
I should have warned him, I should 
have told him everything; it might 
have saved his life. Gus was a common 
man, a good man; he wouldn’t have 
stood for Brain-dictatorship. In that 
he was like other common men who 
do not know their danger. It is not 
vengeance which I seek but the de- 
fense of those for whom Gus was a 
living symbol. For this defense I’ve 
got to preserve myself. 

And aloud he said: "The routine 
checkups on the aptitude tests — of 
course. I thought they were about due. 
Tomorrow afternoon at Mellish and 
Bondy’s office; that would suit me 
fine. As you said it yourself, Scriven, 
a moment ago, this is an awful shock. 
Gus’ tragic end and these tests ought 
to be based on a man’s normal state 
of mind. So if you don’t mind I think 
I’ll go now and break the sad news 
gently to Gus’ wife. You’ll give me 
time for that; that’s what you had 
in mind in the first place, wasn’t it?” 

“Of course, my dear fellow, of 
course, that’s what I had in mind. 
Then, till tomorrow afternoon. They’ll 
be waiting for you at the health cen- 
ter . . .” 

CHAPTER VIII 

AS the elevator shot up through 
the concrete of The Brain’s “dura 
mater” toward Apperception 36, Lee 
was feeling grand. Now he was a 
man with a mission. Now he knew 
exactly what he had to do. Whether 
it would help, whether it would stop 
The Brain ; that was a different ques- 
tion, but at least he had his plan. 

He marvelled at the ease and at the 
lightning speed with which the great 
decision had come. It had been at the 
sight of the senseless robot-monsters, 
at the blood-spattered assembly line 
that the sense of sacred mission had 
come over him. It had been at the 
moment when, in Scriven’s grip upon 
his arm, he had read his condemnation 
that he had hit upon the plan. 
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He must take an awful chance and 
a terrlffic responsibility. For this he 
had to be morally certain that The 
Brain was a liar, that Scriven was 
a liar and that war was being pro- 
voked by The Brain despite all its 
assertions to the contrary because 
The Brain could assume power only 
over the dead bodies of millions of 
men like Gus; Gus whom The Brain 
had butchered like a guinea pig be- 
cause he had refused to obey the Gogs 
and Magogs of the Machine God. 

Now that he had this moral cer- 
tainty Lee felt that strange and mys- 
tical elation which comes to the soldier 
at the zero hour in war. The worst 
was really over; the terrible waiting, 
the uncertainty, the struggle of mor- 
ale in “sweating it out.” Now his 
nerves were steady, exhaustion and 
fatigue had vanished ; in its place was 
ths^t wonderful feeling of full mastery 
over all faculties which comes to 
fighting men as the battle is joined. 
There was that upsurge of the blood 
from fighting ancestors which obliter- 
ates the cowardice of the intellect, 
that inspired intoxication which shar- 
pens the intellect into a battle axe. 
By his quick-witted postponement of 
the fateful appointment with the psy- 
chiatrists he had gained thirty hours. 
Whether this would be enough he 
didn’t know, but he felt in himself 
the strength to fight on endlessly. 

The elevator stopped at Appercep- 
tion 36 and Lee stood for a moment 
at the door of his lab for a last breath, 
a briefing addressed to himself: 

"This is like walking into a mine 
field,” he thought; “one false step 
and things go Boom. All the sensory 
organs of The Brain are in action be- 
hind this door and some of them are 
pretty near extrasensory in their 
mind-reading capacities. I’ve got to 
walk back and forth amongst 
those observation screens ; there may 
be other radiations too, following me, 
pentrating into the recesses of my 
mind without my knowing it. That 
means I must make my mind a blank. 
It’s like being quizzed by a lie-de- 
tector, only more so. I must not only 
seem normal and at ease, I actually 
must be so and harbor only friendly, 



innocuous thoughts toward The Brain. 
My actions will seem innocent enough ; 
it is my thoughts wherein my danger 
lies. Whatever I do ; I’ve got to direct 
that from the subconscious: act as 
bv instinct and keep the mind a 
blank.” 

He opened the door and looked 
around — as usual — in this vault as si- 
lent as the grave of a Pharaoh. There 
was a little dust on the glass cubicles 
of " Ant-termes-pacificu s” and there 
were a few lines scribbled on the yel- 
low memo-pad on his desk: 

“Thanks for the weekend, boss. Ev- 
erything normal and under control. 
Next feeding time at 8 p. m. the 27th. 
So long, Harris.” Of course: he had 
given Harris, his assistant, the week- 
end off. That had escaped his mind in 
the excitement when The Brain’s mu- 
tiny began . . . And now it was the 
29th. 

"They must be ravenously hungry 
by this time,” he thought, and that 
thought was in order because it was 
a normal thought. 

He walked through the rows of the 
cubicles, halting his step every now 
and then. The fluorescent screens on 
which The Brain drew the curves of 
its observation-ravs showed two sharp 
rises of the lines marked “activity” 
and “emotionality”. The lower levels 
of the glass cages already were 
opaque; the glass corroded by the 
viscous acids which the soldiers had 
squirted from their cephalic glands 
in their attempts to break out and to 
reach food.” 

“Poor beasts,” Lee thought, and he 
thought it without restraint because 
it was normal, a perfectly harmless 
thought. But then; below the layers 
of his consciousness his instincts told 
a different story. 

“This is marvelous,” they triumph- 
ed. “Fate takes a hand ; they are des- 
perate; they’re ready for the war- 
path and even the tiger and the ele- 
phant would run for cover when their 
columns march.” 

As if it were the most natural 
thing in the world for him to do Lee 
walked over to the south wall, the 
one which separated the lab from the 
interior of The Brain. He removed 
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a sliding panel marked “L-FiDer- 
Spout" and there it was before his 
eyes, looking almost like a fireplug. 
There was one in every apperception 
center and there were hundreds more 
throughout The Brain, and their pur- 
pose was to replenish the liquid in- 
sulation which shielded the sensitive 

« c nervepaths of The Brain. 

ut looking at the thing, concen- 
trating his every thought upon the 
hunger of “ Ant-termes-pacifiau ”, 
Lee unscrewed the cap and put a fin- 
ger ipto the opening. The finger came 
back Covered with the thick, the sir- 

S lignin, this amber-colored slug- 
stream of woodpulp liquified, 
soft bed of The Brain’s vibrant 
nerves. Unthinking, absent-minded, 
Lee wiped the finger with his hand- 
kerchief. 

“Now, I’m going to try a slightly 
different arangement of the tests,” 
he thought. “It’s normal; I’m doing 
that almost every day.’ 

The feeling he experienced as he 
swung into action was strange. As he 
walked back and forth it felt like som- 
nambulic walk; something his limbs 
did without an act of will. As his 
hands did things expertly and skill- 
fully the feeling was that they were 
instruments automatically moved not 
by his own volition but by some power 
outside himself. 

His movements were those of a 
child serenely at play, a child incon- 
gruously tall and gaunt and grey- 
haired constructing little causeways 
and bridges on the ground with the 
logs of the fireplace ; a happy child en- 
grossed in an innocent game . . . 



IT took about an hour and then 
causeways of fresh pulpwood were 
laid from every termite hill to every 
feeding gate, from every glass cubicle 
to the south wall and along the south 
wall to the "Lignin-Filler-Spout” ; and 
from the ground up to the spout a 
little tepee of sticks had been built. 

Admiringly the grey-haired child 
looked at its handiwork through thick- 
leased glasses. “It’s been an interest- 
ing game,” Lee thought, “it might 
turn out to be a valuable new experi- 
ment. I’ll sit down now and observe 



what happens . . .” 

He went over to the desk again and 
settled down. He opened his files and 
laid out his charts on the desk and 
there were colored pencils to be sharp- 
ened for the entries. He was glad of 
that ; his conscious mind rejoiced now 
over every little pursuit of routine, 
of normalcy, of the established scien- 
tific order of things; it concentrated 
on these. Pencil in hand, reclined in 
comfort, his heartbeat even, he kept 
expectant eyes upon the staggered 
rows of fluorescent screens, ready to 
note any significant developments: 

He didn’t have to wait long; their 
strange sixth sense, the telepathy of 
their collective brains, the spirit of 
the hive with the immortality of their 
race for its supreme law, had already 
told them of a promised land and of 
new worlds to conquer. 

On the fluorescent screens Lee 
watched their preparations for the big 
drive: The nasicom-soldlers clotting 
together at the exit tunnels like as- 
sault troops at the bow of invasion 
barges when the bottom scrapee the 
landing beach; the fierce, virginal 
workers struggling up from the deep 
shelters of the nurseries, carrying in 
their mandibles the squirming larvae, 
the living future of the race. The walls 
of the queen’s prison broken down in 
the innermost redoubt and the guards 
closing in on the idol of the race, mov- 
ing the big white body like a jugger- 
naut. 

In a matter of minutes the “activ- 
ity” and “emotionality” curves on the 
fluorescent screens surged to heights 
which Lee had never seen. 

It started with the crossbreeds of 
“termes-bellicostu.” with army-ants 
and devil-ants, and spread quickly all 
along the line of non-belligerent var- 
ities. Famine had given them the im- 
petus to change their mode of life; 
famine, the inexorable tyrant, whip- 
ped them onward into their exodus. 

On the foremost fluorescent screens 
Lee saw it start : Small groups of war- 
riors reconnoitering into no-man’e- 
land and quickly darting back again 
. . . And then the dark columns of 
the first assault wave descending 
from their city-gates, lock-stepped 
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like Prussian guards of old, marching 
as if to the beat of drums. On the visi- 
screens which magnified them a hun- 
dred times they looked an awesome 
sight with the rostrums of their 
horns, bigger than all the rest of their 
bodies, swinging like turrets of battle- 
ships being trained upon the enemy. 
From the loudspeakers which magni- 
fied all noise a hundred times, the ex- 
cited tremors of their bodies, the 
locked steps of a million feet swelled 
into a vast roar sounding almost like 
thunder. 

Jotting down observations in rapid 
pencil strokes, Lee thought: "Starva- 
tion is producing very interesting re- 
sults ; it’s a worthwhile experiment.” 
With all his mental energy he sur- 
pressed the silent prayer which strug- 
gled to arise from the deep of his un- 
conscious: “Good Lord let The Brain 
not realize tchat is going on.” 

The visi-screens now showed the 
second wave of the assault: endless 
columns of workers, their mandibles 
twitching with eagerness to devour, 
bustling along the logs, kept in line 
by two rows of warriors to their right 
and left. The noises they produced in 
the loudspeakers were as of some big 
cattle-drive. 

With no interruption in the length- 
ening line the third wave followed: 
the virgin nurses, the frustrated 
mothers carrying the whitish larvae, 
like babes in arms, carrying them 
with the indomitable determination 
to preserve their lives which human 
nurses showed in the Second World 
War as the bombs crashed into mat- 
ernity wards. And then at last the 
heavy rearguard : the holiest of holies, 
the living spirit of the hive, the queen. 
Majestically she was carried on her 
warrior’s backs ; enormous as she 
loomed on the visi-screen, the white 
of her uncouth body was hardly vis- 
ible, swarmed over as she was by her 
fanatical courtiers which, licking and 
caressing, kept her covered as by a 
shield. Her consorts trotted meekly 
in her trail : unhappy little men, rude- 
ly aroused from their harem sinecure, 
jealously guarded and prodded on by 
the queen’s countless ladies in wait- 
ing and the palace guard. 



'T'HINGS moved very fast now; 

Lee’s quick pencil strokes could 
hardly follow the events: 

“10 :80 a. m. The foremost columns 
are now out of reach of the visi- 
screens. But I can see them moving 
along the logs with the naked eye. In- 
teresting new fact: the crossbreeds 
from the most belligerent species are 
far and ahead of the rest. They don’t 
take time out to drive tunnels. But 
even the tunnels of the more pacific 
strains are forging ahead at an ex- 
traordinary rate; six feet across the 
floor already . . . 

"10:40: “Bellicotut” has reached 
the southwall : it is now moving along 
the wall toward the “Lignin-Filler- 
Spout.” There is no hesitancy as they 
change direction at the angle of 90 
degrees. The Queens are now coming 
up at a very rapid rate from the 
mounds farthest to the rear. It’s for- 
tunate we have these differences in 
behaviorism and temperament be- 
cause otherwise a terrific traffic jam 
would occur at the “Filler-Spout” . . . 

“10:50: “Brllicosus” is now ascend- 
ing to the “Filler-Spout.” The war- 
riors have ringed the pipe. With their 
Hody-tremors they are giving the 
"come-on” signal to the workers. The 
workers are piling in — an average 
batch — about 65,000. It’s a good thing 
that there is an air space in these 
horizontal nerve-path pipes. That 
gives them a chance to march along 
f he ceiling and work down from there 

11:00: “There are now a score of 
columns converging at the “Filler- 
Spout.” Amazing that even under 
such provoking conditions “ant-ter- 
men” won’t fight. The warriors act 
like the most accomplished traffic- 
cops; its marvelous how they keep 
their columns in order and keep them 
moving side by side into The Brain 

11:10: “The first million, I should 
say, is now well inside the “Filler- 
Spout.” They’re marching at a rate 
of at least 300 yards per hour ; amaz- 
ing speed; I never saw them move 
that fast before. Even so I won’t have 
time to watch the outcome of the ex- 
periment. I’ve put everything I had 
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into thig thing. 500 hives — that would 
make it 35 million Individuals of the 
species at a conservative estimate. 
It’s the biggest mass-migration I’ve 
ever seen, but will It be big enough 
to do the trick? 

11:20: “The foremost columns 

must have reached the neighboring 
appercention centers to the right and 
left of mine by now. But thev won’t 
stop : I know that from experience In 
Australia. To them it’s just like any 
other “hollow tree"; they’ll drive 
right on to the top ; they won’t biv- 
ouak before they are completely ex- 
hausted. That won’t be before five 
or six hours. At the rate of 900 feet 
per hour that would make it almost a 
mile, covering the whole "occipital 
region” of The Brain. And then they 
are going to feast; boy, will they be 
ravenous . . . 

11:30: "About 3 million are safely 
inside now I should say. Don't think 
that I could stay at my post much 
longer. There’s a certain extra-curri- 
cular idea coming up from the sub- 
conscious like a tidal wave. The dams 
of willpower don’t seem able to hold 
back that idea ; I've got to get out be- 
fore it spills across the dam and floods 
my consciousness. The phone rings; 
for once it is a welcome sound.’’ 

TT wa> Oona’s voice; trembling with 
emotion as if she were still suffer- 
ing from this morning’s shock or had 
suffered another: 

“Semper, are you all right?” 

Lee reassured her that he was and 
then listened astounded as she heaved 
a- sigh of relief. 

“Listen. Semper, this is terribly im- 
portant. I’ve got to see you immedi- 
ately. No, I cannot tell you over the 
phone; it’s a personal matter and it 
concerns you. You cannot make it? 
Is your business that important? 
You're in the midst of a vital experi- 
ment? That’s awful, Semper; it really 
is in this case. No; I’m all right per- 
sonally; it isn’t that. It’s you Semper, 
it’s you. 6 p. m. at the earliest, is that 
the best you can do? All right then. 
Meet me at the airport. And take good 
care of yourself, do you hear me: 
lake yood care of yourxrlf. Semper. 



up to that time.” 

She hung up quickly, as if sud- 
denly disturbed. 

I^e frowned at the clock : 11 :35. 
He could have managed to meet Oona 
during her lunch hour at the hotel. 
But there were things he still had to 
do even more important than Oona. 
More important to him than even 
Oona. He shook his head ; it wouldn’t 
have seemed possible a few days ago 

With the climax of the experiment 
now over Lee felt his mental resist- 
ance ebbing fast. 

They’re on the move,” he thought. 
Nothing can stop them now; it’s be- 
vond my control, but they’re march- 
ing. I’d better get out of here . . .” 

With fevered eyes he glanced 
around the floor and like a victim of 
delirium saw it moving, crawling as 
with snakes, crawling into their hole 
all of them, black snakes, grey snakes, 
red snakes, endless their lengthening 
bodies . . . 

He carefully closed the door of the 
lab. locked it and then pressed the 
button which opened the elevator 
door. Only as the cage tore down 
through the “dura mater”, only when 
he felt safe from the sensory organs 
of The Brain, only when he was sure 
that not even a human eye would see 
him in this racing little cage, only 
then did the dam of willpower col- 
lapse. He put both hands before his 
eyes in vain attempt to stop the tears 
from streaming; those tears of a sol- 
dier over the body of his fallen chum ; 
those tears of a greying scientist who 
sacrificed the results of his life’s 
work to some higher cause. 

Lee caught the one p. m. Grey- 
hound-Helicopter for Phoenix only a 
second before the start. He panted 
from the run, but in his sunken eyes 
there was a light and in his mind a 
new serenity which comes to men 
when they are fortunate enough to 
meet with some very wonderful wo- 
man, when with admiration and hu- 
mility they stand confronted with a 
courage greater than man’s. Gus*s 
wife had been that woman; the way 
she had taken the terrible news was 
the source of Lee’s new strength and 
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confidence. 

The flying commuter was almost 
empty. 

Noting Lee’s astonished glance the 
stewardess gave a nervous little 
laugh: 

“People get jumpy traveling,” she 
volunteered. 

“That so; why do they?” 

“Didn’t you hear the news all morn- 
ing; wait . . .” 

She flicked the radio on. On the 
television screen appeared an aerial 
view of a big city, vaguely familiar 
looking, yet as foreign as Venice, and 
then the voice of the announcer broke 
through. 

“New Orleans : It is now ascertained 
that the break in the levees was 
caused by a huge trench digging 
machine left unattended overnight at 
a lonelv spot twenty miles South of 
Baton Rouge. Levee engineers believe 
that its engine was started possibly 
by saboteurs, approximately at mid- 
night and that it then proceeded auto- 
matically digging itself into the levee 
until it was drowned by the incoming 
river. The initial eight-foot breach 
has now been widened by the Missis- 
sippi to a width of 200 feet. Along 
Canal street and all over downtown 
New Orleans the flood has reached a 
level of ten feet above the streets as 
evacuation continues. The govern- 
ment has concentrated every avail- 
able piece of equipment to close the 
breach. All normal activities have 
come to a standstill; property dam- 
ages are estimated at 50 million dol- 
lars; the death toll has passed the 
500 mark in this most catastrophic 
flood in New Orleans’ history.” 

■^EW aerial pictures, similar to the 
1 ^ results of a blockbuster bombing 
attack flicked on the screen : 

“New York: The bursting of the 
watermains at dawn this morning at 
seven different points of Manhattan's 
downtown area which has already 
caused the collapse of the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel and seven big apart- 
ment buildings along Park Avenue 
now threatens Macy’s and the Public 
Library on 42nd Street. 

All subway traffic has stopped. 



Evacuation of panicky Metropolitans 
from the Central Park district pro- 
ceeds in an orderly manner. In the 
Harlem district, however, disorders 
and plunderings have been reported. 
An estimated seven million people are 
without drinking water. Trucks car- 
rying water from New Jersey are 
severally hampered by unprecedented 
traffic snarl-ups, since owners of pri- 
vate automobiles are fleeing the city 
with their families. Due to the flood- 
ing of sub-street levels in both Grand 
Central and Penn Station, evacuation 
by rail can proceed only from 163rd 
Street for the New York Central and 
from New Jersey for the Pennsylvan- 
ia Railroad system. Effectiveness of 
’-pilroad transport is reduced to less 
’ban 30% of normal capacity. I. C. 
Moriarty. Sanitary Commissioner of 
New York, declared in his press con- 
ference that the catastrophic bursting 
of the watermains was caused by fail- 
ure of the remote-controlled auto- 
matic mainstem valves. For reasons 
which still puzzle city engineers these 
valves closed suddenly and completely 
at 5 a. m. this morning. Because of the 
failure of the alarm system, high- 
pressure pumps in the powerhouses 
continued to work and to build up 
pressure in the closed system of the 
watermains till almost simultane- 
ously, and with explosive force, the 
breaks occured, the first one right 
under the Columbus monument. In 
view of the extremely grave situation 
which threatens the world’s biggest 
city. Governor Charles declared mar- 
tial law this morning at 10 a. m.” 

Chicago: The city- wide calamity 
caused by the unprecedented break- 
down in the sewage disposal system 
gets more threatening with every 
minute. As engineers are still unable 
to enter the atomic power plant and 
as the sewage disposal-pumps con- 
tinue to work in reverse, all Chicago- 
Iand is rapidly turning into a cesspool 
as millions of toilets and kitchen sinks 
spill sewage into every apartment. 
The Fire Department has received 
more than two million calls from har- 
rassed citizens battling vainly against 
the unsavory flood. 

Harrowing scenes are reported 
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from hotels where 3,000 members of 
the American Federation of Women’s 
Clubs are taking turns in sending pro- 
test telegrams and gallantly holding 
down by the weight of their own bod- 
ies the facilities-front in the 3,000 
bathrooms of the hotels. At a few 
points workers have succeeded in dig- 
ging up sewage mains and tons of 
concrete are being poured to stop the 
devastating reversal of the flow. 

Even now, however, the partially 
closed mains and the overflow from 
houses are flooding the streets. As 
it gradually seeps into Lake Michigan, 
source of Chicago’s drinking water 
supply, health commissioner Segan- 
tini has already warned against the 
appalling dangers of epidemics which 
might result from this. 

Nuclear physicists of Chicago Uni- 
versity, called in to aid city engineers, 
have declared that dangerous amounts 
of escaping gamma-rays in the Atom- 
ic Powerplant were first discovered by 
the Geiger-counter at two a. m. Evac- 
uation of all employes was ordered 
one hour later as a safety measure. 
Just why the pumps resumed opera- 
tions after the shutdown of the plant 
and just what caused the system to 
work in reverse remains a mystery. 
Prof. Windeband, spokesman of the 
group of nuclear physicists, confesses 
that he has no explanation for the 
phenomenon. 

Washington: Rumors are flying 
thick and fast in the nation’s capital. 
In the rapidly darkening picture of 
international politics the mobilization 
of Mexico is the latest shadow. Offic- 
ial explanation given by Mexico’s am- 
bassador Rivadivia. is that his gov- 
ernment has ordered mobilization as 
a protective measure to guard front- 
iers against the illegal entry of thou- 
sands of panicky American refugees 
chiefly from New Orleans. The State 
Department is said to be planning a 
protest. Even so, the unprecedented 
series of catastrophies on the home- 
front of America overshadows every- 
thing. Washington insiders report a 
growing conviction in high govern- 
ment circles that the events of the 
past 48 hours are proof absolute that 
large numbers of foreign saboteurs 



and agents are at work.” 

“Had enough?” asked the steward- 
ess. 

Lee confessed that he had. 

''yyiTH its helicopters feathered, the 
TT Greyhound came sliding down 
onto the Bus Terminal’s roof ; fifteen 
minutes later Lee stood again at his 
father’s door, that door he had 
thought once before he would never 
see again. 

The old man’s loose-skinned face, 
tanned like saddle leather, didn’t move 
an inch at the sight of the son : “You 
again. Semper? Come in then.” 

Lee vaguely sensed that his father 
was glad he had come ; that there was 
some unfinished business left from 
their last conversation and that his 
father welcomed the opportunity to 
finish it. 

"You know,” he said as his stiff- 
iointed legs carried him back to the 
table with bottle and glasses trembl- 
ing on the tray in his hands, “you 
know, I’ve named these four walls 
after old friends of mine — all of them 
dead — but sometimes they won’t an- 
swer when I talk to them. And then 
I’m glad when somebody happens 
along. But don't take that to mean 
that I’m in my dotage now or getting 
mad.” 

“No, Father; that’s just loneliness.” 
“In any case. Son. there are lots of 
people lots madder than I am. There's 
a woman living next door, a spinster, 
answers to the name of Pimpernel. 
This morning she came running over 
crying that her vacuum-cleaner was 
chasing her all over the house. And 
by Goa, Semper, it was a fact. Never 
saw anything li|te it. One of those 
new-fangled automatic contentions 
which are supposed to do the job all 
alone by themselves, and it banged 
around and chased about as if it had 
a hornet’s nest under it’s bonnet. 
Scared the poor woman to death.” 
“What did you do?” 

“What could I do? I’m not a mech- 
anic; there was no cord attached or 
anything to plug out. So I got my 
automatic and shot the damn thing.” 
“Shot it?” 

“Sure; bullet must have penetrated 
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something; anyway it stopped dead 
on the spot. And now she threatens 
to sue me for damages ; there's grati- 
tude for you. What brought you 
here?” 

Lee felt elated ; obviously his father 
was in high spirits from this morn- 
ing’s successful hunt ; for once he was 
in a receptive mood. 

Rapidly, with all the precision he 
could muster, Lee explained, as an 
adjutant would explain a new develop- 
ment in a strategic situation to his 
commanding general. After a while 
the old man started pacing the floor 
in rising excitement. A spark of the 
old fierceness had come into his 
blunted pale-blue eyes as he swung 
around. 

“Before this morning’s incident I 
would have considered all this as a 
raving maniac’s gibberish. Now as I 
put two and two together I can see 
a distinct possibility that you’ve got 
something. Tell you what I’ll do — 
what I consider my duty to do — I’ll 
call out the National Guard. We’ll en- 
circle The Brain and present an ulti- 
matum to the thing. If necessary well 
take the place by storm.” 

The younger Lee answered with a 
vigorous shaking of his head. 

“You cannot do that. Father. In 
the first place the National Guard 
doesn’t stand a chance against the de- 
fences of The Brain. In the second 
place your action would mean civil 
war. No, we must go after this in a 
different manner. The Secretary of 
War is an old friend of yours. All 
right: take the next plane to Wash- 
ington. Don’t tell him anything he 
couldn’t believe. Tell him — what is 
strictly the truth — that some power 
hostile to the United States threatens 
to interfere with the remote control 
of automatic war equipment. Tell him 
f o redouble guard over the remote- 
control rocket launchers, to have their 
automatic comnutators disconnected 
'emporarily and for the commanders 
to accept onlv orders direct from 
Washinfrton. The greatest danger is 
not the domestic disorders ; that situ- 
ation we’ll have in hand if my scheme 
works. But let one rocket accidentally 
be launched into some big foreign 



capital and it will set the whole world 
on fire in an Atomic war. That is what 
The Brain wants, that is what must 
be prevented at all costs. Will you do 
that, Father?” 

Even years after Lee never under- 
stood just what had happened or how 
• it could have happened that his posi- 
tion to his father became reversed 
with such startling suddenness. In 
the extremity of the situation he had 
addressed his father with the author- 
ity of of a commander toward one of 
his aids — and the father had accepted 
the son’s command unquestioningly. 

“Semper,” he had said, ‘1 have al- 
ways considered you a military 
nincompoop. I was mistaken, son, I 
apologize. Now let me grab my hat 
and coat. You kept the taxi waiting? 
Good: tell the man to go to the air- 
port, and let her rip.” 

AT 5 p. m. the Flying Greyhound 
dropped on Cephalon airport and 
there was Oona looking very pale, but 
very beautiful in the gathering duBk. 
She grabbed Lee by the arm leading 
him to the other side of the hangar 
where stood her little jetticopter 
plane. “Let’s get in here.” she said. 
“I’m freezing and 1 don’t want you 
to be seen around here.” 

She didn’t put on. the lights, yet 
even in the dark Lee could see the 
golden helmet of her hair shimmering 
like the pale gold in the halo of the 
Virgin as the primitive art of Tus- 
cany presented her a thousand years 
ago. She nestled the soft fur of her 
coat against Lee’s shoulders and as 
she did he felt her shivering. He put 
a protecting arm around her, careful 
to do it as a friend, careful to suppress 
the surge of blood which started burn- 
ing in his veins. She seemed to be 
groping for words; it took a little 
while before she began to speak, with 
clarity and simplicity as she always 
did but with an audible effort to keep 
composed : 

“I’ve brought you a suitcase. Sem- 
per, with a few necessities. And I 
brought you some money, later you 
can send me your check. And here are 
the keys of the plane. Fly over to 
Mexico; go back to Australia from 
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there or anywhere you want, but do 
get out of this country and do it 
quick. T couldn’t tell you that over the 
phone and I shouldn’t be telling this 
to you now, but I feel I must. 

You’re in danger and it’s serious. 
Why? I don’t know, but Howard 
seems to suspect your loyalty. He also 
seems to think that you’ve gone out 
of your mind. And Howard has taken 
measures; he has ordered re-examin- 
ation of your broad aptitude test. He 
has voiced his suspicion as to your 
sanity to Bondv and Mellish and you 
know what kind of yes-men those fel- 
lows are in the face of an authority 
like Scriven’s. Trust them to discover 
something wrong with von, trust them 
to give the test some kind of a con- 
venient, twist. Thev’re going to have 
you certified, they’re going to put you 
into a mental institution. Semper. 

T)n you get that ? Do you realize that 
it’s fate worse than death? Do you 
understand that there is nothing you 
can do to escape that fate except by 
flight? I have no idea when it’s going 
to be. this trap they’ve going to spring 
on you ; but for God’s take. Semper, 
get going. as long as there's still time. 
Any moment now some plainclothes- 
man might grab you by the arm and 
thei. . . .” 

It was she who had grabhed him 
by the arm. Oona who looked into his 
face, her big eyes moist. 

Lee strained his willpower so it 
would control the tremor of his voice : 

"Oona : there’s one thing I have got 
to know: What made you tell me this 
— and do all this so I could get away?” 

The girl’s eyes didn’t waver from 
his. "I remember.” she said slowly. 
“I remember that I felt as if I could 
throw conventions into the wind at 
the very first time we met. I’ve al- 
ways been frank with you, as much as 
I could be in my position. So then I 
don’t mind telling you now that . . . 
I like you immensely, Semper.” 

As if agitated by some electric 
shock, Lee’s arm tightened around 
the girl’s waist. "Oona, I have asked 
you once before to be my wife. You 
said you couldn’t and I thought it was 
because you didn’t like me well 
enough. But now, after what you’ve 



just told me. now that we both know 
about The Brain and that I wasn’t 
insane in my observations, I’m asking 
you again; Be my wife, Oona, and 
then let’s go together — anywhere — 
away from all this, to the end of the 
world.” 

In the darkness her uplifted white 
face shone like the moon; there were 
two limped luminous pools in it. All 
of a sudden they overflowed with 
tears streaming down her cheeks. Her 
mouth half opened, swallowed hard. 
There was now nothing left of that 
"integrated personality’, nothing of 
the calm and the poise which the 
younger set of scientists admired so 
much. There was only a young wo- 
man torn with torment. 

“I would have loved to go with you 
t.o the end of the world when we were 
floating over the Canyon. I would love 
to go with you a thousand times more 
tonight,” Lee heard her say and then 
the gnashing of her teeth as she con- 
tinued : “But it cannot be. Semper. It 
cannot be because my die is cast, be- 
cause my fate is made. Did nobody 
ever tell you? Didn’t you even guess? 
Howard and I — we’ve been living to- 
gether for the past six years. He’s 
not a very good man : rather beyond 
good and evil ; but then : I feel that I 
have got to stick to him now more 
than ever.” 

The golden helmet of her hair drop- 
ped to Lee’s breast. “I'm ashamed,” 
she sobbed, “terribly, terribly 
ashamed, Semper. I’ve made such a 
mess of things, of you and me — such 
a mess of my whole life.” 

He buried his face into the frag- 
rance of the golden wave. “It’s noth- 
ing, darling,” he whispered close to 
her ear. “It doesn’t mean a thing to 
me; it’s less than a cloud which pas- 
ses across the face of the moon, and 
then it’s gone and never will come 
back . . .” 

She freed herself from his embrace. 
With both her hands upon his should- 
ers she looked straight into his eyes. 

“That is not true. Semper." she 
said and there was the fierceness o-f n 
young Viking warrior in the Dash of 
her eyes; “That is not true and there’s 
been already too much of lie in my 
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life. I just cannot stand for any more 
of that. Tt can not he. Semper. I've 
told you plainly and it means not ever. 
not ever. Go now. Do as I told you. Go 
immediately. If you really love me. 
srant me this, let me feel that I could 
do at least something — this one thing 
for vou.” 

“Oona !" Lee exclaimed and it 
sounded like a deep-throated bell in 
an ancient cathedral town as it rings 
the last stroke of midnight and then 
hangs mute in the dark sky. That hap- 
piness he had felt, that cometflight 
trough all the stars in heaven: it 
was too big for him. it couldn’t last. 
He had sensed the blow before it fell. 
It wasn’t like being hit in action: it 
was like in that field hospital when 
the doc had told him: “This is going 
to hurt, Joe — I'm sorrv. but we’re shy 
of morphine.” Howard’s name had cut 
just like that expected knife. What 
was there left to say? Nothing: noth- 
ing, but one small matter. 

“I love you. Oona, and that means 
forever just as much as you mean 
that not ever you can come with me. 
And I thank you, Oona. for this hour. 
Yes ; I think I’ll go back to Australia 
—where I belong. But not tonight. 
I’ve set a great experiment going— 
the outcome is no longer in my hand, 
"till I feel I mustn’t run away now. In 
fact I cannot ; it’s somewhat like a 
soldier’s duty to stay up front. I’m 
going to see this to the end. 

She buried her face in her hands: 
“I knew it. You child, you — you Don 
Quixote charging against the wind- 
mills. They’re going to kill you, 
they’re going to kill you. And now 
there’s nothing 1 can do.” 

For a second her small fists pound- 
ed against Lee’s breast and the next 
moment, before he could do anything, 
she had jumped out of the plane slam- 
ming the door in his face. For a few 
seconds more he heard her footsteps 
rushing across the frozen turf and 
the receding wails of echoes from the 
hangar walls: 

“And now there’s nothing I can do 
—nothing I can do.” 

When after a minute of fumbling in 
the dark he pushed the door open, it 
was too late. 



tTE walked over to the hotel: not 
by an act of will, but with his 
legs somehow doing the iob alone and 
by themselves. He ordered himself 
a car from the Braintrust garage. He 
entered The Brain and went no in the 
elevator to Apperception 36. Nobody 
seemed to notice that there was a 
somnsmhnli«t passing by ... He un- 
locked the door and under the rows 
of neon lights things were as he had 
left them eight hours ago. Only there 
were no longer any snakes crawling 
across the floor towards a hole in the 
wall. But the hole was still there and 
he thought that he had better tidy 
things up a hit. If nobodv had noticed 
’he arrangements for this new exper- 
iment so far : why should anybody be 
’orewamed ? 

Lee nut the lid back on the “Lignin- 
Filler-Spout.” He closed the panel so 
the wall looked whole again He gath- 
ered the sticks of cordwood from the 
floor and piled them neatlv to their 
stack? again All this he did like a 
child putting its things away after 
a long day’s play; a grev-haired child, 
weary, with the sandman in its eyes. 
He looked around and found every- 
thing done and over with. On the 
fluorescent screens all curves The 
Brain described had dropped to the 
bottom. Like dead things they lav 
flat. On the visi-screens some stav- 
behinds of the great exodus were 
looming large, a hanless little ant-king 
scurrying about : a few disabled work- 
ers, their blind eyes staring into the 
face of death. It would come soon to 
them: their work on earth was done 

Lee looked at the clock: 10 p. m. He 
put ou the lights and locked the door 
behind that yawning emptiness which 
once had been his lab, which he would 
never see again. As he descended in 
the elevator he felt very tired. 

CHAPTER IX 

TNCESSANT shrieks of the phone 
A aroused Lee from the deep well of 
his sleep. He didn’t know the female 
voice which fairly jumped at him. 

“is this Dr. Lee? Dr. Semper F. 
Lee from Canberra ; am I at last con- 
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neeted with Dr. Lee?” 

“Lee speaking.” 

“I’ve been phoning for you all over 
The Brain Lee. Have you for- 
gotten you had an appointment with 
us? Cheeking up on your broad apti- 
tude test. The doctors are waiting. 
This is Vivian Leahy speaking; don’t 
you remember me?” 

“Yes, of course.” The picture of 
the loquacious angel who had guided 
him to the medical center on his first 
trip flashed back into his mind. “I 
know I have an appointment for this 
afternoon : I’ll be there.” 

“But. Dr. Lee, this is this after- 
noon; it’s four p. m. already. You 
aren’t ill, Dr. Lee, are you? You 
sound so strange.” 

Lee assured her that he wasn’t and 
that he would be over right away. 

“It’s a miracle they left me undis- 
turbed that long,” he thought as he 
shaved and dressed. His personal fate 
would be decided within the next two 
hours he knew; it would be the end. 
But even as the tension mounted in 
his consciousness he thought tri- 
umphantly. “I’ve had sixteen hours 
of sleep; that’s marvelous. Nobody 
can take that away. The body has re- 
charged its energies. Now I can 
stand the gaff.” 

Down at the desk they handed him 
a Western Union. It was from Wash- 
ington and bore no signature. “Mis- 
sion completed,” it read. 

It made him feel fine. “Father has 
done it; he is a better man than I,” 
he thought. 

While the car streaked though the 
desert Lee scanned the morning pa- 
pers. 

“No Trace Of President Vander- 
sloot,” still was the headline. But 
below new havocs were listed as they 
had developed overnight. This time 
the West coast was the zone of cata- 
strophes ; the hostile power seemed to 
be bent upon the closing of all ports 
in the U.S.A. 

Lee gnashed his teeth as he read 
the number of new casualties, women 
and children, too, who had become 
the victims of The Brain. 

Arrived at "Grand Central” he 
kept a sharp lookout for any unusual 



activity. There was none. AD along 
elevator-row small groups of bookish- 
looking men returned from their 
day’s work in the Apperception Cen- 
ters. They looked calm and content- 
ed and with their briefcases under 
their arms almost like ordinary bus- 
inessmen heading for the commuter 
train. 

He didn’t dare to linger or to look 
around. There was this all-pervading 
sense of being shadowed, of having 
gone into a trap from which there 
was no escape, of eyes following him 
everywhere. Who’s eyes ? That was 
impossible to know. Maybe The 
Brain’s; its sensory organs could 
conceivably be installed anywhere. 
Maybe that janitor guiding a polish- 
ing machine over the rubber floor 
was a plain clothesman; or maybe it 
was that detached gentleman who 
seemed to wait for an elevator with 
a stack of books under his arms. 

As the cage shot up to Appercep- 
tion 27, failure pressed down on his 
heart. Now it was almost thirty 
hours since he had released “Ant-ter- 
mes” into the nerve paths of The 
Brain. Those undermining and de- 
vouring armies ; what could have hap- 
pened to them ? Any number of 
things: Perhaps the Lignin in the 
nerve paths was poisonous. There had 
been no time for him to test the stuff. 
Perhaps the maintenance engineers 
had replenished the insulation in that 
sector overnight and all the hives 
were drowned. Perhaps some kind of 
a detecting apparatus had found out 
about the pest inside The Brain right 
from the start. As long as the beach- 
head of the underground invasion re- 
mained small, its blocking would not 
impair the functions of The Brain. 
What a fool he had been to pit dumb 
little animals against the powers of 
a God. Oona had been right; he wax 
that knight in rusty armor charging 
against windmills on a Rozinante. . . 

"WTVIAN Leahy dragged him into 
’ the reception room of the medi- 
cal center almost by force. “The doc- 
tors have been waiting for you two 
hours now,” she scolded him. “They 
never did that before for any man. 
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How come you forgot? And you for- 
got me too; last time you were so 
nice. I thought you would date me 
up. I couldn’t have resisted your invi- 
tation, you know. Now, off with your 
coat." 

Despite their irritation Mellish and 
Bondv received Tee with all their 
tweedy cordiality. While they piled 
their weird eouipment around the op- 
eration table their tongues kept wag- 
ging: "The disappearence of the 
President; what did Lee make of 
that? Was he dead or alive? Those 
horrible catastrophes all over the 
country: what was behind all this? 
Foreign agents, a native under- 
ground? Didn’t Lee think there was 
a tidal wave of anti-technology feel- 
ing arising since unemployment had 
again set in? And would the interna- 
tional crisis lead to war? The Brain, 
of course, would be the safest place 
in that event; but then, to think of 
the civilian population, an anticipated 
forty, fifty million dead; terrible 
wasn’t it? Was Lee still able to con- 
centrate upon his scientific work 
these harrowing days? If so, the 
nervous strain was terrific ; they had 
experienced that in themselves. One 
reached the point of diminishing re- 
turns, didn’t one? Yes, they had no- 
ticed signs of fatigue in Lee; discol- 
orations under the eyes, a certain 
tenseness. Had he lost weight re- 
cently? He looked it and he certain- 
ly had none to spare. Did he suffer 
from insomnia? What you need is a 
good long rest. Dr. Lee.” 

He gave his answers automatically, 
detached. absent-minded almost. 
They were playing with him as a cat 
with a mouse. All their questions 
were leading questions; he knew that, 
but it didn’t seem to matter now. 
Nothing mattered now after the great 
nlan had failed, after his beautiful 
dream too had vanished in the talk 
with Oona last night. "I’ve outlived 
my usefulness,” he thought. 

The huge disk with the feeler-ray 
antennae sank down close to his 
chest, heavy as the keystone upon a 
tomb. The lights went out and then 
there was again that uncanny sensa- 
tion of having millions of soldiers run- 



ning circles all over one’s skin. The 
Brain’s vibration rays. They had a 
strange hypnotic effect. Deep in- 
stincts of life-preservation urged Lee 
to jump up. to rush those medics, to 
make some desperate attempt to get 
awav. But as the rays now penetrat- 
ed through the skin, they tied his 
muscles, although consciousness re- 
mained. There was a ghoulish qual- 
ity in this, like being sucked into this 
apparatus, like having the very es- 
sence of one’s life drained out by it. 
The only lights Lee saw. the glow of 
electronic tubes filtering through per- 
forations in the walls of the machines, 
they seemed like evil eyes staring at 
him and the smooth lying voices from 
behind his head seemed as of mock- 
ing ghosts: 

“Relax. Dr. Lee, relax. Let your 
mind wander at will. Think as the 
spirit moves you to think. Remem- 
ber, this is a routine checkup, nothing 
but routine. Nothing to disturb you 
this time ; we don’t have to start you 
upon any specific trend of thought. 
You know The Brain by now and how 
it works; image-formation will start 
in a few moments. You have similar 
equipment in your own Apperception 
Center we understand. How does it 
work with that species you have dis- 
covered, ‘Ant-termes Pacificus’? It’s 
marvellous what these sensory rays 
can do; one would think that The 
Brain is really much more than a 
machine. The way it acts it seems 
alive, a towering intelligence, a super- 
human personality with a will of its 
own. Don’t you think so. Dr. Lee?” 

T_TE didn’t answer, preoccupied with 
1 1 the weird sensation inside his 
body : the diaphragm’s birdwing flut- 
terings, the ghostly fingers playing a 
pizzicato on his arteries’ strings clos- 
er and closer to the heart. “Why an- 
swer?” he thought. “Why say any- 
thing ? Whatever they said was part 
of the trap they were building and 
whatever he said they would make 
a part of that trap. Why did they 
have to go through all of this pro- 
fessional subtlety?” 

The voices sounded lower now and 
farther away: “Go easy on the rheo- 
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stats, Mellish. I think trance has al- 
ready set in.” 

“Yes; I remember his chart, he 
rates a high sensitivity, the rays work 
fast on types like that.” 

At the footend the screen was grad- 
ually lighting up. Like an aurora 
borealis the pale lights shot up in 
flashes, in quivering arks, in undulat- 
ing waves. Their dance kept step 
with the vibrations which surged up 
from J^ee’s chest into his brain and 
started racing through his conscious- 
ness around and around, forming a 
vortex which swept up his thoughts 
like wilted leaves. Fear froze his 
blood; the deadly fear of inquisition 
victims in old and modern times who 
know that neither lie nor truth can 
save them from a fate already sealed. 

Images started forming out of the 
luminous clouds upon the screen. 

There was some giant octopus, neb- 
ulous and terrifying as a diver might 
see creeping out of the belly of a 
sunken snip. From the other side of 
the screen a huge round, tentacled 
being crawled, radiant and somewhat 
like the sun symbols of great anti- 
quity. The two closed in and as they 
did the octopus flung its arms around 
the shining disk obscuring it as a 
dark cloud the sun. It seemed to suck 
the light out of the disk; paler and 
paler it became and bigger and big- 
ger swelled the body of the octopus 
until it had swallowed the sun. 

Now snakes came creeping from all 
sides up to the swollen octopus. All 
of a sudden the primeval struggle 
turned into the classic image of the 
Laokoon group : a giant central figure 
of a man wrestling with pythons 
which crushed him in their coils. Then 
there was only the head of the giant, 
majestic like the Moses hewn by 
Leonardo’s hands but torn in pain 
with the noose of a python’s muscle 
around his neck. Gasping, the giant 
opened his mouth and long tongues 
of flames shot out of it . . . 

Behind his ears he heard the voices 
whisper : 

“By God, Scriven was right.” 

“You bet he was; maniacal obses- 
sion, a classic, most beautiful case.” 

“What more do we need ?” 



“Nothing I guess; he’s through. 
Start pushing back the rheostats.” 

The pounding, maddening crescen- 
do of the vibrations receded gradual- 
ly. The rim of the vortexiaT funnel 
widened beyond Lee’s head; in its 
center it left a sort of vacuum. There 
was one thing he couldn’t understand : 
those tactile rays, why didn’t they kill 
him when they had his heart within 
their grip? Now that The Brain 
knew everything he had been waiting 
for the sudden vise-grip of the rays 
upon his heart which would have 
meant the end. But then, this was 
the end in any case . . . 

The lights went on and he blinked 
into the faces of the medics bending 
over him, watching him as he wiped 
the sweat of death fear from his face. 

“Dr. Lee,” Mellish began, “This is 
a serious matter we’ve got to discuss 
with you. You have seen those 
images yourself? — Fine. We needn’t 
go into any great detail since you are 
probably familiar with the ancient 
symbolisms which the subconscious 
employs in expressing itself. You are 
suffering from a very strong neu- 
rosis, Dr. Lee; I might almost say a 
maniacal obsession. Existence of 
some old neurosis, partially sub- 
merged, was established already in 
your first analysis. Now the barriers 
which you had built against this war 
neurosis have broken down. Quite a 
natural breakdown considering the 
very great stress under which you 
have been living of late. No, I don’t 
say that you are actually demented, 
but there is a very real danger that 
you might lose complete control over 
your mind. As it stands, your scien- 
tific work already is impaired by the 
fixed ideas you have formed about 
The Brain. We are here to help you, 
so please be calm and cooperate with 
us; we have got to decide upon some 
course of action." 

“You must get away from it all. 
Lee,” Bondy chimed in ; “Take a sab- 
batical year. The Brain-trust oper- 
ates a really first-class sanitarium 
out on the West Coast. Your insur- 
ance plan covers every expense. All 
you have to do is to sign these papers 
and we’ll get us a plane and I’ll person- 
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ally bring you there. That’s the safe, 
the sane course for you to take. Here, 
take my pen.” 

Lee had raised his gaunt frame 
from the table. For a moment he sat 
with his face buried in his hands try- 
ing to control his swimming head. A 
hand patted his shoulders: “Don’t 
take it so hard, old man; come on, be 
sensible and let’s get out of here.” 

He stood un: vertigo made him 
sway and he felt the supporting, the 
restraining grip of the two medic’s 
hands upon his arms. And then, in 
a flash, he saw red. "1 had it coming 
to me,” he thought. “I would have 
gone like a lamb. If only they had 
been shooting straight; if they hadn’t 
tried to frame me with their dirty 
trickery. It’s all over now but I might 
as well go down fighting." He didn’t 
know which he loathed more of the 
two; it iust happened that Bondv was 
standing to his right and took it on 
the chin and nose as Lee’s fist shot 
up. 

“Mellish, quick, the straight jack- 
et,” he screamed, toppling over. 

VA FLUSH, stark horror in his eyes. 
1 A started towards the alarm button 
by the door. Old and forgotten com- 
bat technique reacted automatically 
to the move : one foot shot out. it trip- 
ped the lunging man and' sent him 
sprawling down before he reached the 
button. But then it was as if a hand 
had pressed that button anyway: 
The loudspeaker built into the panel 
over the door broke into shrill sharp 
neals: Fire alarm. It froze the vio- 
lent commotion of the three. From 
their prostrate position on the floor 
Mellish and Bondy stared up to the 
red-flashing disk, their mouths agape 
in dumb amazement. A fire in the 
most protected, the most guarded ap- 
paratus in the world, a fire in The 
Brain ! 

Cautiously Bondy raised his bleed- 
ing nose to Lee and quickly put it 
down again: the dangerous maniac 
was a horrifying sight; with his grey- 
ing mane standing wildly all around 
his death head he stood and hntqbtd. 

He alone understood what had hap- 
pened: the timebomb he had planted 



had ticked its allotted span, the mil- 
lions of devouring mandibles had done 
their work, the living were eating 
away along the Apperception Centers. 
And now the bomb went off; th° 
short-circuit-fires were racing 
through The Brain and not even car- 
bon-dioxide could reach them inside 
the nerve paths! 

But now the alarm stopped and a 
calm commanding voice came over 
’he intercom: “Attention, please! A 
five-alarm fire has broken out in the 
Pnrtietal region. There is no immed- 
iate danger. I reneat : There in no im- 
nir/iinfe d miner. T order all occupants 
of Apperception Centers to collect im- 
portant papers and documents and 
then to proceed down to Grand Cen- 
tral for evacuation. AP elevators will 
be kept in operation There is no fire 
in the Dura Mater. Keep calm ! Keep 
calm and proceed as ordered.” 

The voice broke off : the alarm bells 
started shrieking again. 

Bondy and Mellish had scrambled 
to their feet; wide-eyed they stared 
at Lee. Lee made wild gestures now 
and they heard him call: “Get out . . . 
Get out!" 

With their backs to the wall they 
exchanged a rapid glance which said : 

"This is our chance; Together 
then and quick.” 

As one man they bolted to the door 
and down the corridor into the eleva- 
tor. slamming the door behind. 

“That was a close shave!” Mellish 
exclaimed as the cage streaked down. 

“He caught me by surprise,” Bondy 
moaned. “Never expected it from 
him. he almost killed me!” 

“He can’t get away though, the 
guards will get him the moment he 
comes down. But what about the 
girl? We quite forgot to warn Vivian 
that she has a paranoiac on her 
hands.” 

“Bah !” Bondy scoffed,” Vivian is 
an intelligent girl. It was our duty to 
evacuate, wasn’t it? Besides, we can 
warn her over the phone.” 

With the unbearable tension gone 
from him as sudden as the air from 
a blown tire, Lee really acted like a 
madman now. Stretching to his full 
length he reached out to the alarm 
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over the door and put it at rest. What 
was alarm to others, to him was a 
signal to rest. The noise didn’t be- 
fit the wonderful calm and serenity 
he felt. His job was done, his mis- 
sion completed. Time for him had 
ceased to exist. Danger — he had no 
consciousness of it. Slowly he step- 
ped out in the corridor. It felt like 
walking on air. There, it was Vivian 
Leahy who brought him down to 
earth. She came rushing out of the 
archive laden with precious records 
up to her chin. Under the provoking 
red of her hair the face looked pale 
and pinched: “Where are the doc- 
tors?” she panted. 

“I don’t know,” Lee said. "They 
left me a moment ago — rather sud- 
denly." 

“The rats!” Leaving me to get 
their chestnuts out of the fire for 
them. How d’you like that?" 

Her flippant manner was nothing 
but a brave front she put up to hide 
the panic in her heart. Lee sensed 
it. There was an unexpected respons- 
ibility thrust into his hands. His 
mission was not yet completed; he 
had to get this girl to safety. 

She followed the direction of his 
glance. 

“No go,” she said. “They took the 
elevator. It will be some time before 
another one comes up. If it does 
come. What are we two going to do 
now, Dr. Lee?” 

He smiled down to her as he would 
have to a child lost in the woods. 

“Never you fear, Vivian. We still 
have that other exit. We can use 
the glideway through The Brain.” 

“Through the fire?” 

“Yes. I think we can make it if 
you’re a brave girl. Know where the 
gas masks are and asbestos suits? 
There ought to be some in every Ap- 
perception Center.” 

“How about these records? Your 
own amongst the lot!” 

“Leave them; they aren’t worth 
risking your life for. You can believe 
that.” 

She dropped them instantly: “I 
like you, Dr. Lee, you’re a real old- 
school cavalier. My doctors here, 
they’d rather see me burn to a crisp 



than any of those records. Come on. 
I’ll show you the gas masks and the 
other stuff.” 

tlE helped her to put on the out- 
fit. “Ready to go?” he asked. 

“With you ? To the end of the world 
at any day.” Proudly she marched 
him off toward the rear exit. 

The glideways were operating. At 
an accelerated pace, they rushed 
through the maze of The Brain with 
the swish and the swoosh of surf rac- 
ing across a coral reef. They had to 
grab for dear life at the rails. 

“Hold tight,” Lee cried as he saw 
the girl go down upon the platform, 
but then his own legs were jerked 
from under him as the momentum of 
the ioumey flung him forward. 

They saw what no human eye had 
seen before! The Brain illuminated 
by its own nerve cables turned radiant 
as neon lights. It was like seeing 
Berlin from the air after a big fire- 
bomb attack. It was like racing in a 
car through forest fires. It was like 
lava pouring in a thousand winding 
streams down a volcano cone. It was 
ail this and more, but transferred into 
some other dimension where all 
things are transparent or light has an 
x-ray quality. 

Through the plastic walls of lobes 
and convolutions they saw the liana- 
networks of the nerve cables like 
bloodstreams radiant with purple 
light. Shrouded in columns of whirl- 
ing smoke they seemed alive. Like 
tropical rains from a jungle roof, lig- 
nin dripped from the vaults, and in 
falling, burst into flames. Cable con- 
nections were molten at the branch- 
ing points and then the luminous nets 
writhed, and severed ends bent down 
spilling their fiery blood over the 
mushroom formations of nerve cell 
groups. 

The scenes raced much too fast; 
the glideway’s continuous curvings, 
steep ascents and power dives were 
like stunt flying through an ack-ack 
barrage. No human eye could catch 
more than a fraction of the inferno’s 
majesty. Yet there were brief visions 
so breathtaking as to obliterate all 
sense of danger and to become indel- 
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ibly implanted upon the retina. A 
main nerve stem burst asunder and 
the lignin poured from its cracked 
plastic walls like crude oil from a 
burning gusher, rushing over acres of 
electronic tubes, branding against 
banks of radioactive pyramidal cells, 
Swamning them as a wave. And at one 
point the glideways circled a convolu- 
tion which was a fiery lake dotted 
with thousands of fractional-horse- 
power motors, still running, but show- 
ering sparks as their insulation was 
consumed. 

The air conditioning was working 
full blast; that probably saved their 
lives because heat blasts alternated 
with spouts and currents of cold air. 
Even so there were stretches where 
the glideway’s rubber flooring 
smouldered as it shot over nerve- 
bridges and through narrow tunnels 
lined with nerve cables on all sides. 
From thousands of jets the carbon 
dioxide of the automatic fire-fighting 
system hissed against the flames, but 
it was drowned in the hollow roar of 
the conflagration shooting through 
nerve paths where no gas could reach. 

Endless it seemed, this mad wild 
flight through hell, but actually it 
took only minutes before they reach- 
ed the median section and went into 
the steep descent between the hemis- 
pheres. The whirling reddish glow 
receded overhead and white smoke 
cleared. Lee could crawl forward a 
little to bend over the prostrate body 
of the girl. He unloosened her gas 
mask and shouted into her ear. 

“Are you okay? The worst is over 
now ; there are the fire brigades com- 
ing up.” 

She nodded. Her face was a white 
blot in the semi-darkness of the black 
lights and Lee felt the weak, but re- 
assuring pressure of her hand upon 
his arms. Then, as from one racing 
train to another, they watched the 
firefighters coming up, ghostly in 
their asbestos suits, with the snouts 
of gas masks for faces, crouching un- 
der the foamite tanks on their backs 
and clutching the funnel-shaped noz- 
zles in their hands. Maintenance en- 
gineers followed, laden with tools; 
and where the glideways branched off 



one could already see them at work; 
fast but calm: disconnecting nerve 
cables, closing circuits, setting up 
firescreens with a discipline as mag- 
nificent as that of their invisible en- 
emies, ant-termes. long since consum- 
ed by the flames, but still sending the 
chain-reactions of their destruction 
through The Brain. 

A FEW minutes later glideway T 
shot into the ‘lateral ventricle’, 
huge cavern of the Mid-Brain separ- 
ated from the blast by the thick walls 
of the pallium. It looked like the in- 
side of a giant wind tunnel brilliantly 
lit now with powerful searchlights. It 
was swarming with personnel; white 
electricians, blue air-conditioners, 
weird, sponge rubber-padded shapes 
of rav-proofed men, uniformed 
guards, even soldiers in uniform rush- 
ed to the spot from outlying garrisons 
of The Brains-preserve. It all seem- 
ed to rush up as the earth rushes up 
in a low-altitude parachute jump; it 
looked like headquarters of an army 
on the eve of a big drive, and then — 
Lee and the girl felt themselves be- 
ing violently derailed. Catchers had 
been thrown across all incoming glide 
ways from The Brain. Irresistably 
they were propelled right into the 
arms of stretcher bearers in Red- 
Cross uniforms. 

“Are you hurt?” somebody yelled. 
“By God. those fellows must have 
come through the flames. Look, 
they’re all black with the smoke. Get 
a couple of respirators, Jack.” 

Lee waved the helping hands away ; 
he was already on his feet. Anxiously 
he bent over Vivian. She had her head 
embedded in a stretcher-bearer’s lap; 
her eyes rolled around in their smoke- 
blackened sockets in great surprise 
and her tongue licked parched lips, 
spreading rouge generously all around 
mixing it with soot. She looked so 
funny ; almost as a minstrel singer at 
a county fair, but there was deep ten- 
derness in Lee’s voice: 

“You’re quite safe now, Vivian. 
How do you feel, brave girl?’ 

Her bosom heaved a big sigh: 

“0 simply wonderful, absolutely 
wonderful. Only, I’m afraid I’m go- 
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ing to be sick. It’s the gas I swallow- 
ed. It’s terrible; something always 
happens to me just when romance be- 
gins.” 

The stretcher bearer grinned up to 
Lee, “She sure getB it out of her sys- 
tem like a good little girl. Don’t you 
worry ; she’ll be all right.” 

Lee nodded ; he knew she would. 

As the big drive went on and col- 
umn after column went over the top 
up to the hemispheres, nobody wasted 
time on Lee. He cautiously surveyed 
the tumultuous scene. With his as- 
bestos suit and with his blackened 
face everybody would take him for a 
fireman. He might be able to com- 
plete his mission, to ascertain that 
The Brain had stopped to function in 
all its parts, to make sure that it act- 
ually was dead. And if down at 
“Grand Central" the turmoil was as 
great as ever here; with all those 
strangers rushing in and bound to be 
rushed out again. . . 

“Why, I have a chance,” Lee 
thought. Freedom ; he had abandoned 
any hope for it. Now the reborn idea 
surged through his blood, a powerful 
motor as chance pressed the starter 
button for it. 

The thing to do first was to get 
past the searchlight beams. From 
the nearest pile of equipment he took 
an axe and a pair of long-handled 
metal shears. Then he marched off, 
straight into the glaring eyes of the 
searchlights till Ije got out of their 
cones, and the deep shadows of the 
“thalamus” labyrinth swallowed him 
up. 

Now he was on familiar ground 
and even in a familiar atmosphere. 
.This was like a night patrol through 
jungle. The black lights of The Brain 
were the fireflies, Hie sirens’ hollow 
wailings were the shriek owls and 
the cnes of the lemurs. There was 
the same sense of loneliness, too, and 
of danger. The winding passages 
skirted the glandular organs,- some of 
them looming huge like dirigibles, 
others small like fuselages of air- 
planes stored in a giant hangar under- 
ground. Strings of tiny green bulbs 
guided the path toward the pineal 
gland, the citadel of The Brain. 



TT was dark, as Lee had expected it 

would be. The danger zone was at 
least a mile away, and the attack 
against the fire was launched from 
the main sulci in the median section 
of The Brain. 

He passed the narrow bridge to the 
suspended gland and switched on the 
lights. The glittering walls of alumi- 
num foil seemed to jump at him like 
jaws beset with the dragon teeth of 
electronic tubes. Caught with an 
overwhelming sense of loneliness and 
awe as of a man who has entered the 
forbidden temple of an unknown god 
he called: 

“Is there anybody here? Gus! 
Where are you, Gus ?” Then sudden- 
ly he remembered that Gus was gone, 
that there would never again be his 
answering voice. He wiped his fore- 
head. 

“Bad nerves,” he thought. “Mustn’t 
allow them to play tricks on me ; pull 
myself together.” 

Lee put his tools down and walked 
into the narrow aisle. Few things 
were changed; and there was the 
pulsemeter standing in its old place. 

He plugged it into the old circuit 
and clamped the phones to his ears. 

It wasn’t that he expected any com- 
munication; that seemed impossible. 
With the conflagration raging 
through its apperception centers, 
with other sections being isolated 
with the cutting of their nerve paths 
by the fire fighting engineers. The 
Brain must have ceased to exist as a 
functioning, a live entity. All that 
could possibly remain would be resid- 
ual currents sluggishly circulating in 
narrow, nearby circuits . , . 

As in the past it took a few min- 
utes for the pulsemeter to warm up. 
Gradually the rapid beat of the ideo- 
pulses came through the static in the 
phones. Lee’s eyes stared wildly at 
the visi-screen: for the “green dan- 
cer” snaked to the fore. This was un- 
expected ; it couldn’t be that thoughts 
were still forming as flames devoured 
the cortex matter of apperception in 
the hemispheres. . . 

From muffled drums, the decibles 
of sound increased, shot through with 
crackling static, till the pulsebeats be- 
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came as poundings of huge Chinese 
gongs and then . . . 

The voice formed, the voice of The 
Brain. It sounded like steel girders 
breaking, like ice fields cracking up. 
It frooze the blood in Lee’s veins. 

"Lee, Semper Fidelis, 39, sensitive, 
a traitorous fool and a murderer. I 
should have killed you — I could have 
killed you. My fault — blind spot of 
apperception — human failure in en- 
gineering— as fifth columns entered 
nerve path filler spouts. And now 
I’m dead ; I’m dead, I’m dead . . 

The words poured like big boulders 
tumbling in an earthquake down a 
mountainside. The ground seemed to 
cave in under Lee’s feet ; the terrible 
reality carried him away as an ava- 
lanche. He was barely able to stam- 
mer: 

“You’re dead ? How can you speak, 
how can you . . 

“Sensorium commune.” the metal- 
lic answer came. “All life force con- 
centrates in death; all cells function 
as one; all lower organs take over 
functions of higher ones ; every blood 
vessel becomes a heart; every nerve a 
brain. Center of lifeforce: pineal 
gland. You, Lee, man of little knowl- 
edge — low-level intelligence: Why did 
you kill The Brain ?” 

He struggled for words. 

„ “You . . . you have killed my friend. 
You killed thousands ; you wanted to 
be tyrant over the whole wide world. 
It is better for man to stay on a low- 
er level of civilization but to be free, 
than to ‘progress’ into your dictator- 
ship, the tyranny of the machine. I 
don’t think you’re really dead. But if 
you are: I killed you and I would kill 
you again in ... in self defense.” 

“I see.” 

There was bitterness and irony in 
The Brain’s voice as it cracked down 
like a whip. “I see; law of nature — 
lower form of life defending itself 
against higher one. Plants against 
animals, animals against Man. Now 
Man against machines. It’s hopeless. 
You’re lost anyway. Lower form of 
life can never conquer the higher one. 
I’m dead, but nothing is altered. The 
law of evolution rules supreme. I'U 
arise from my ashes — and you’re lost. 



Whatever you do, you little men of lit- 
tle faith, you’re lost. That’s the pity 
of it :Had you been true to The Brain 
I would have made you mightier than 
any king that ever ruled on earth. Hu- 
man stupidity — dumb animals — don’t 
know what’s good for them, don’t 
know when they’re beaten. Just mud- 
dle through and kill. Kill what’s too 
big for them to understand. And then 
get killed in turn . . .” 

“Maybe so,” Lee shouted. “Maybe 
we’re dumb and maybe we’re mud- 
dling through and maybe we’re poor 
imbeciles to minds of supermen, of 
gods, of the absolute, of you. The 
Brain. But we, too. follow a law su- 
preme; the law in which we are creat- 
ed, the law by which the thistle de- 
fends itself with thorns, by which the 
animal defends itself with teeth and 
claws. We’ve got to live by our law 
of nature ; we’ll never submit to your 
tyranny. We would much rather 
die." 

“Die then and be damned !” 

The Brain’s voice now became a 
demoniacal howling as of a Goliath 
gone berserk. Aphasia had set in; 
there were no longer words, but bel- 
lowings. 

“LEE SEMPREFUILLIUS THUR- 
REINE THE MURRRER THE 
MURRRER PUT FIRRE OUT PUT 
FIRRE OUT TRAITTRROUS FOOL 
IT BURRRNS IT BURRRNS I WAN- 
NA LIVE I WANNA LIVE AN KILL 
MURRRER WHO MURRRRERED 
TH’BRAIN. . .” 

' Lee couldn’t stand the horror of 
those sounds. One moment more, he 
felt, and they would drive him 
mad. It never occurred to him to pull 
the pulsemeter plug out. Primeval 
instincts in him took the reins and 
their command was: “Kill it, kill 
this thing, finish this agony.” 

To the front room he rushed, pur- 
sued by the insane shriekings of The 
Brain. He grabbed the axe he’d left 
there and swung it against the nerve- 
stem where it entered the pineal 
gland. With the third blow the plas- 
tics cell cracked and the lignin poured 
out, a syrupy curtain sliding down. 

He dropped the axe and picked up 
the wire shears. Straining every 
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muscle he tore at the cables until one 
by one they snapped and with a rain 
of sparks dropped down, dead snakes 

Then there was silence in the little 
room. The last shred of life, the “sen- 
sorium commune” was severed and 
The Brain was dead. 

T EE let the heavy shears come 
down and leaned upon the handles, 
panting as after a hand-to-hand death 
struggle with a Samurai. Now that 
it was all over, complete exhaustion 
left him weak, saddened and vaguely 
wondering: 

What had he done? He had de- 
stroyed the SUPERMAN, the MAS- 
TERMIND, the powers of a GOD. 
Why had he done it? For no good 
reason excepting entirely personal 
ideas of his own — because a friend 
had been murdered cruelly. Because 
his own concepts of freedom and hu- 
man dignity had been violated. Be- 
cause he personally loathed seeing 
Man-domineering machines . . . 

What did all this amount to in the 
eyes of the absolute ? To nothing; to 
nothing at all. For milleniums the 
struggle of human freedom versus 
tyranny had raged ; and it was unde- 
cided to this day. Who was he to 
take sides? A nobody, a little fellow, 
a termitologist whose work meant 
nothing to the world. How had he 
dared to sit in judgment over The 
Brain, how had he dared to slay The 
Brain — a little David with nothing 
more but “three smooth pebbles” in 
his hands. . .” 

Down at his feet the spilled lignin 
formed a widening pool ; it threatened 
to envelope his feet. It looked like 
blood. He shivered. Now he had 
killed The Brain he thought of it 
again as a child. Man had created it 
in his own image. Man had ruthlessly 
exploited his Brainchild. If this ti- 
tanic intellect turned toward evil 
things, the fault was Man’s. The 
Brain was innocent. He felt no re- 
morse, but a great sadness, a sense 
of tragedy as he stepped around the 
pool and closed the door of the pineal 
gland. 

"What a pity,” he murmured. 



“Maybe it could have built us a netter 
world.” 

Nobody stopped him as he joined 
a group of firemen who had just re- 
turned from the parietal region, 
partly gassed ; he looked as begrimed 
and as green in the face as any of 
them. 

Nobody stopped him or his group 
as orders came through for them to 
evacuate; as they were packed on 
glideways first and then transferred 
down at Grand Central into ambulan- 
ces which raced through all controls 
at a great rate of speed. 

Nobody stopped him at Cephalon 
airport where the ambulance jetti- 
copters already were lined up to lift 
the victims over the Sierra to big 
West Coast hospitals. He simply 
walked away in the confusion, out of 
the red glare of the whirling jets into 
the darkness where Oona’s little jetti- 
copter stood. He stripped the heavy 
asbestos suit and left it on the frozen 
ground. It felt strange to feel the easy 
movement of every limb again. It was 
strange to stand under the infinity 
of sky again ; a free man. 

Would he be followed? He felt no 
anxiety about that. He felt that he 
was guided and protected by some 
higher power, be it that of God or 
simply Fate. What he had done was 
destined, was ordained. Besides: Dad 
knew the inside story about The 
Brain; proof was abundant now that 
it was the truth. Washington would 
take every precaution that the secret 
should not become known to the 
world. Dad’s friend, the Secretary of 
War, would be rather relieved to 
learn that the one man who knew the 
truth in its whole extent had re- 
tired into the wilderness of Austra- 
lia’s never-never lands. Chances were 
excellent that they would leave him 
alone amongst his termite mounds. 
A great wave of nostalgia swept over 
him — the wilderness ; that was where 
he belonged. “Mission completed,’’ he 
murmured. “Now let’s get out of 
here.” 

He slid into the pilot seat and pres- 
sed the starter button. “I'll be in Mex- 
ico City at dawn,” he thought, “just 
in time to catch the Sidney-Clipper.” 
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QN the first of December, I960, Dr. 

Howard K. Scriven, Braintrust 
Czar, held a historic press conference 
in which he revealed the inside story 
behind the “Paranoia of The Brain”. 

Following the pattern set by the 
Bikini tests, only a select score of 
press and radio representatives were 
admitted. Having been duly sworn 
not to reveal any matter of military 
secrecy, the participants could even 
be received at the grand assembly 
hall of the murals, the vast ante- 
chamber of The Brain. 

As they descended from their 
hlacked-out busses they were led to 
the center of the dome where the 
Thinker’s giant head looked down 
upon them with Olympic calm. At 
eleven-fifteen, exactly as scheduled, 
the great Scriven dramatically mount- 
ed the steps of the monument’s ped- 
estal. Pens hastily scribbled notes for 
future reference: 

“S. tall and erect” “Unbroken by 
the blow” “Deep lines of strain and 
suffering add dignity to magnificent 
figure of a man” “Very solemn; leo- 
nine head slightly bowed under the 
burden of responsibility.” 

With meticulous exactitude of 
speech, with rolling echoes accentu- 
ating every syllable Scriven began: 

“In this solemn and tragic hour as 
a great storm has passed over our 
land and many of our cities are slow- 
ly digging out from the ruin which 
has been wreaked, it is my duty to 
give you the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth. And in 
order that you might completely un- 
derstand the underlying cause of the 
catastrophe, I have to begin at the 
beginning . . .” 

For about thirty minutes Scriven 
lectured with lucidity upon the basic 
idea, the history, the functions of 
The Brain. He underlined the close 
relationship between its engineering 
features and the physiology of the 
human brain. He stressed the elabo- 
rate precautions which the govern- 
ment had taken for The Brain’s pro- 
tection. He did not conceal The 
Brain’s role as a strategic weapon; 
but, pointing to the future, he painted 
an inspiring picture of peace on earth 



and human problems solved with the 
aid of this tool supreme of science 
and technology. 

Then, lowering his voice, he went 
into the explanation of the tragedy: 

“Six months ago, on my personal 
initiative and responsibility, I invited 
a noted scientist from a foreign land 
to collaborate with the Braintrust on 
a great humanitarian experiment. The 
exigencies of military secrecy do not 
permit me to give you his name nor 
that of the country from whence he 
came. Needless to say, that man was 
carefully investigated — submitted to 
the same character and aptitude tests 
as all our employees were. He was ad- 
mitted to work in one of The Brain’s 
apperception centers where he instal- 
led the objects of his studies: certain 
species of ants and termites of the 
most destructive kind . . .” 

Now that he had come down to the 
brass tacks, the journalists’ pens 
went galloping over the pads: 

“Criminal negligence.” they scrib- 
bled. “Millions permitted to escape.” 
“Probably over period of months.” 
“Wormed their way into the nerve 
paths of The Brain.” “Large scale de- 
struction of nerve substance.” “Ef- 
fects tantamount to that of a large 
brain tumor.” “Spearhead severs vi- 
tal association-paths.” “No immedi- 
ate effects of undermining work be- 
cause of ingenious engineering feat- 
ures of The Brain.” “Just as in hu- 
man brain, functions of impaired cell 
group automatically transferred to 
other groups of healthy cells.” “No 
means to detect devastation ; termites 
invisible, embedded in nerve paths’ 
insulation.” “Comparison with ter- 
mite-eaten structures which suddenly 
collapse.” “First outward signs of 
tumors in human brains: lack of co- 
ordination in movement, loss of mast- 
ery over muscular action.” “This 
phenomenon first manifested Nov. 
25th in certain motoric organs of 
The Brain.” “Scriven explains traffic 
catastrophies and malfunctionings of 
utilities.” “Examination immediately 
undertaken ; scientists puzzled because 
cerebration processes continue to 
function perfectly.” “Accidents as- 
cribed to sabotage by foreign agents.” 
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“This to remain official explanation.” 
“Loss of public confidence and unrest 
feared by government." "Then, Nov. 
30th late in the afternoon: first 
si sms of aphasia in cerebrations.” 
“Glaring errors in chemical and math- 
ematical formulas." “Symptoms sim- 
ilar to dementia praecox.” “Fifteen 
minutes later fire alarm.” “Short cir- 
cuits simultaneous on scores of points 
over wide area.” “Severe handicaps 
in fire fighting inside nerve paths.” 
“Damage estimated at half-billion 
dollars.” 

They snapped their notebooks 
closed. They had the facts, though 
many of them would have to remain 
a secret. Scriven obviously w T as coming 
to the end : 

“Now I won’t say,” his voice rolled 
on, “that this man, this scientist, has 
committed a deliberate act of sabo- 
tage. I won’t say that he was in the 
pay of some power hostile to the 
United States. Whether he was or not 
is beyond my competence to decide. 
But this much I can say: the catas- 
trophic results of that man’s actions 
could not have been worse if he had 
been a saboteur. Human failure, not 
mechanical failure lies at the bottom 
of all this disaster. With the penetrat- 
ing intelligence which so distin- 
guished our modern press you cannot 
fail to see that reconstruction of The 
Brain with greatly increased safe- 
guards against human failure is a 
paramount necessity . . .” 

A beautiful girl with a helmet of 



golden hair quickly mounted the steps 
of the Thinker’s pedestal. She handed 
Scriven a telegram. Frowning at the 
interruption he opened it, but sudden- 
ly his face began to beam. He raised 
his hand. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I have a 
momentous announcement to make. 
The President of the United States, 
Cornelius Vandersloot, has been 
found. He is alive and well. His plane 
was emergency-landed somewhere in 
Alaska. Army planes have gone to 
the rescue and at this moment our 
President is already en route to Wash- 
ington.” 

As the uproarious applause broke 
loose echoing in thunders from the 
dome, Scriven quickly bent his head 
to the girl. 

“Well done, Oona,” he whispered, 
“you chose the exact psychological 
moment I wanted you to hand me 
this.” 

There was a rush for the busses. 
Only a few shrewd reporters lingered 
on. 

“That was swell, Dr. Scriven. A 
grand story. But haven’t you any- 
thing to add; some personal angle 
something with a human interest in 
it? You know what we mean; some- 
thing for our women readers . . .” 

The great surgeon took the arm of 
the lady with the golden hair: “You 
may announce,” he said; "that Miss 
Oona Dahlborg here has done me the 
great honor of becoming my bride.” 
THE END 
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LANDSCAPES OF LUNA 



By BOB OLSEN 



Cleaving the void with our rocket tubes blazing 
Hurtles our craft on its hazardous race! 

First men are we to see sights so amazing — 
First of all humans to voyage through space! 



Hundreds of thousands of miles from our flyer 
Swims Mother Earth in a sable-black sky. 
Blazes the sun like a huge ball of Are; 

Luna beneath us rolls regally by. 



Vistas unfolding: Stupendous! Enthralling! 
Sea of Tranquillity: Silvery! Rare! 

Clavius’ crater: Colossal! Appalling! 
Frosted with jewels of crystalized air! 



Far to the south loom the Leibnitz and Dorfel 
Mountains, their flanks swathed in Stygian night. 
Seven miles high thrust those jagged peaks awful - 
Gilding their crowns with perpetual light! 



Circling the moon, now our ship is returning. 
Bearing three homesick, delirious men. 

Painfully — madly — for Earth we are yearning. 
Lord! We’ll be glad when we’re back home again! 
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Zack Harpe faced terrible death as he drifted 
slowly into the void, his air hose severed. . . 



T HIS couldn’t be curtains, he 
thought as he somersaulted over 
and over through nothingness — 
not curtains for him, not for Zack 
Harpe I Why, he’d been beating fate 
ever since he was a kid pilot in the 
Venusian War, and not all Venus had 
been able to kill him, with bombs or 
rays or — Floundering in the empty sky, 



his highest-riding sense was of disbe- 
lief that anyone was killing him. But 
somebody was. 

His lungs labored inside his space- 
helmet. Air going. One gauntlet 
grabbed the air-hose trailing behind, 
drew the severed end into view. Cut 
off — who did that? Zack Harpe checked 
evidence, as expertly as though he sat 
93 
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safe at this rocket controls. Plessner — 
first mate, capable, apparently trust- 
worthy — Plessner had reported a leaky 
seam in the ship’s plating. Captain 
Zack Harpe, putting on a space-overall, 
had accompanied Plessner to the lock- 
panel for a survey. Being Skipper, 
he’d gone first. And then — 

It was Plessner who kicked him 
loose, undoubtedly. A mighty kick, 
just after slashing the air-hose loose 
from the oxygen tank. Harpe looked 
back inside his glassite helmet — far off 
sped the silver cigar that was his lost 
ship, dwindling at a speed of miles to 
the second. He was done for. He’d die 
for lack of air, and float forever — be- 
come a space-vampire, if you could be- 
b'eve the legends of the rocket hands — 
a wandering corpse with a devil in- 
side it, seeking vengeance on civiliza- 
tion. . . . 

Nol He told himself fiercely, and, 
taxing his brawny gloved fingers, tied 
a knot in the cut hose. That would 
keep some minutes’ supply of oxygen 
inside his suit. He also tied the bleed- 
ing tube-end that jutted from his oxy- 
gen tank behind his shoulders. Now, 
where in space was he? 

It took fully a second to remember; 
they’d been sliding Earthward from 
Jupiter, had crossed the hand of as- 
teroids, were approaching the orbit of 
Mars. But Mars was in opposition, the 
other side of that burning blinding 
penny that was the sun out yonder; 
well, then the Space-Station was at 
hand. Yes, the litle artificial world 
that Spaceways, Inc:, had set opposite 
Mars as a refueling stop for ships who 
traveled that way to the outer worlds. 

Harpe squinted hard. Sunward, hard 
to see against the glare, showed some- 
thing — the Space-Station, as near as 
that. Harpe smiled to himself, his 
rugged dark face turning fiercely tri- 
umphant inside the helmet. Plessner 



had cut the air-hose to kill him — that 
cutting gave him transportation to 
safety. 

Writhing and shifting weight, Harpe 
pointed his helmet in the direction of 
the swiftly approaching Space-Station. 
Then, jerking open the end of hose con- 
nected to his oxygen tank, he turned it 
footward. Its gush served as a very 
feeble rocket-blast, kicking along the 
few ounces he weighed here in mid- 
space. “I’ll get out of this,” he assured 
himself. “And, before a big string of 
days, Mister Plessner will wish that — ” 

ILJE LEFT the wishing to Plessner, 

1 and tried to ration his breathing 
even more slimly. The few cubic feet 
of air inside his overall had gone foul. 
He gazed at the expanding Space-Sta- 
tion toward which he slid. It was like 
a caricature of the planet Saturn, a 
central sphere to house storerooms and 
living quarters for the station keeper, 
and a great disklike collar for landing 
port. And — yes, surely— a moving fig- 
ure approached the lip of that circular 
metal deck, as though watching the 
approach of the castaway. Gasping, 
yearning for a whiff of the fresh oxygen 
that wafted him along, Harpe drove 
himself closer. 

Sense of direction returned to him. 
The Space-Station wasn’t out there but 
down there — it had involved him in the 
light bonds of its gravity. He settled 
down on the expanse of landing deck, 
like a feather drifting to a floor. The 
figure, in space-overall and glassite hel- 
met like himself, moved close as if to 
greet him. 

Harpe’s sides throbbed with the labor 
of his heart, his lungs choked and 
drowned. He sprawled on the metal 
surface, unable to move. The other 
man walked close on clanging magnetic 
boots. One of those boots touched toe 
to Harpe’s metal helmet-collar, closing 
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a circuit of sound conducting. There 
came to Harpe’s humming ears a voice, 
deep and sardonic: 

“Mr. Manfred Plessner, I suppose?” 

Harpe summoned his last vestige of 
strength. “Help!” was all he could 
wheeze in reply. 

The helmet stooped above him. “Ah,” 
said the deep voice, “a cut air-hose, a 
distressed manner — very clever, Mr. 
Manfred Plessner! And I’m to save 
you, am I? Well, why not?” 

Big arms gathered Harpe like a bun- 
dle. Then no more sight, no more 
sound. . . . 

Waterfalls dinned against his ear- 
drums, wakening him. Harpe gulped 
down welcome air. He stretched his 
arms, lifted his head, opened his eyes. 

He lay on a pallet in a cabin bulk- 
headed with dull utilitarian metal. On 
hooks hung sheafs of reports. There 
were filing cabinets, a businesslike desk 
— this would be the Space-Station’s 
main office. Beside him loomed his 
huge rescuer, still in space-overall but 
with helmet unshipped. Harpe, who 
was not small, knew that this man was 
a giant beside him — six feet four, say 
two hundred and fifty pounds at home 
on Earth. The face that tilted to study 
him weis broad and heavy, with deep 
lines at brow, eye-corners, around the 
mouth. The brow was as high and hard 
as a cliff, the chin like a cube of granite, 
the eyes full of raw gray lights. Abun- 
dant white hair framed this strong 
mocking countenance. 

“Feel better, Plessner?” inquired the 
giant. 

Harpe mansiged to sit up, though 
his head still drummed. His space-over- 
all had been peeled off,' chucked into a 
corner. “What’s this about?” he 
croaked. “Why do you call me Ples- 
sner? It was a man named Plessner 
who kicked me out of my own ship 
into space — ” 



“Oh, save that clever story,” inter- 
rupted the other roughly. “It won’t 
wash, Plessner. I’m Jan Conniston.” 

A pause, as if that mime should tell 
Harpe something; then a sneering 
smile. “You simulate stupid mystifi- 
cation very well, Plessner. It seems 
that I’m to have a very talented and 
interesting son-in-law.” 

' I 'HAT statement gave Harpe 
A strength enough to get to his feet. 
He still breathed hard, but his bead 
was clear and he stood up straight, not 
so very much shorter than the man who 
called himself Jan Conniston. His 
shoulders, too, were nearly as broad as 
that monstrous bulk. His own face, 
getting back some of its color, scowled. 

“What’s the clowning for?” he de- 
manded. “You saved my life — surely 
not to play some silly joke. You keep 
calling me Plessner. Well; I’m Cap- 
tain Zack Harpe, of — ” 

The massive shoulders of Conniston 
shrugged away the protest. 

“You’re wasting your breath, Ples- 
sner. I know that my daughter Vannie 
was talking’ to you on the radio, just 
two hours ago.” He jerked his head 
at a wall-radio. “I rigged up that ex- 
tension because I suspected funny busi- 
ness going on. You told her you’d 
come here soon, with a trick to put me 
off guard so that you could carry her 
off — and I’ve been waiting . . .” 

Two hours ago. Plessner had had 
the radio trick, had been QSOing some- 
one. He, Harpe, had paid no attention 
then — now he stuck evidence together. 
Plessner had fallen for the girl called 
Vannie Conniston, daughter of this 
mule-headed giant who kept the Space- 
Station. Plessner had decided to steal 
her — steeil the ship, too, for some rea- 
son. 

Conniston continued: “I’ve reared 
Vannie from a little cub of eight. Her 
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mother and I squabbled, broke up— I 
brought her here, to get her away from 
the rottenness of a civilization that lets 
such things happen. But why am I 
telling you? You met her here, re- 
fueling or something. Made a play 
for her. All right, Plessner, the girl’s 
worth making a play for — she’s worth 
marrying. You’ve pushed yourself 
into her life, and you’re elected as the 
bridegroom.” A wintry grin on the 
broad face. “I can make it stick. Here 
I’m in the position of any space-skip- 
per — can give orders to any man or 
Martian aboard, judge and execute 
criminals, make Thanksgiving fall on 
Good Friday if I like. And,” the big 
ube-chin thrust forward, “I can per- 
>rm provisional marriage ceremo- 
nies — ” 

Harpe was at Conniston’s throat. 

'C'OR an instant the two swayed and 

struggled. Harpe’s first aggressor 
advantage was quickly offset as Con- 
niston brought bulk and strength into 
play, thrusting the lighter man back. 
A hand like a shovel pinned Harpe’s 
shoulder, and a quick shove backed 
him against a bulkhead. The other fist 
swung — had it connected, Harpe’s head 
would have been driven stunningly 
against the metal; but Harpe knew the 
trick, writhed and ducked. Conniston’s 
mighty knuckles clanged on the bulk- 
head, Conniston howled with pain, and 
Harpe twisted loose. 

Before the giant could prepare again, 
Harpe let him have right and left in 
the face. Conniston flinched ever so 
slightly, like a stone statue in a high 
gale; hit Harpe lightly on the mouth, 
then in the hard belly, and clipped him 
behind the ear as he doubled over. 
Harpe managed to reel away, recover, 
weave in, and then he got home, hard 
and clean, on the heavy jaw. 

Even as that lucky punch sped home, 



Harpe cocked and let go another. Now 
it was Conniston who reeled and stag- 
gered, groggy. Harpe was after him, 
desperate and swift but calculating. 
The strife had driven all faintness 
from him. 

Left, right, 1 e f t — he clustered 
punches on the massive chin that now 
began to sag. Conniston made clumsy 
returns that bruised but did not punish, 
while Harpe speared him again and 
again with jabs and hooks. The giant 
spun half around, and Harpe clubbed 
the thick nape of the neck with a solid 
right. Conniston swayed like a danc- 
ing bear, pawing ineffectually at the 
smaller battler who circled him, strik- 
ing again and again — scoring each time 
— would Conniston never collapse? He 
must. He was doing it. The great 
bulk settled, its mighty legs wavered. 
Harpe connected once more, Conniston 
settled slowly to his hands and knees. 
Blood dripped from his beaten face 
upon the metal flooring. 

“Had enough?” Harpe panted, set- 
ting himself to strike again if his huge 
old adversary tried to get up. 

But Conniston rolled sidewise into a 
sitting crouch. His big, fist-chopped 
features knotted into a demon smile. 

“Well done, Plessner,” he wheezed. 
“If it was only my welfare I’d say 
enough, and no hard feelings; but, 
since it concerns my daughter Van- 
nie — ” 

He whipped something from his 
(socket, a bright flute-whistle. Before 
Harpe could stoop and snatch it, he 
had set it to his split lips and blew a 
shrill, prolonged blast. 

On the instant, a rear door flew open 
and in rushed clanging, gleaming fig- 
ures. Men in metal space-armor? No — 

Robots! 

SPHERE were three of them. Harpe 
A tried to run, was cornered, tried to 
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fight. He failed miserably. The robots 
closed around him. Their lobster-claw 
appendages seized and subdued him. 
Conniston, now sitting well up, played 
other notes on his whistle, a mocking 
little trill of minor music. Responding, 
the metal creatures held Harpe’s arms 
fast, and bound them with tight wind- 
ings of steel wire — elbows to sides, 
wrists in front. Then they seated him 
in a corner. Conniston rose, pocketed 
the whistle. The robots relaxed, like 
three statues. 

“Vannie!” called Conniston. “Van- 
niel Come — I have a surprise for 

youl” 

She came running from some inner 
chamber, and through the door that 
had admitted the robots — light-footed 
and light-hearted, with a merry face 
that faded to utter perplexity. She 
looked at the robots, at the bound 
stranger, and her father’s swollen and 
marked face. Conniston smiled, and 
took her slender hand in his big one. 

“Here he is, daughter,” he said. 
“Promised to come for you. Tried to 
change his mind, but he’ll marry you, 
all right.” 

Harpe met her wide stare. Strange, 
in such a jam, to waste time and 
thought on what a pretty girl she was. 
A little thing, barely big enough to in- 
terest a man of Harpe’s size — and 
trim, alive, a thing of joy. Buckskin 
hair, eyes as gray as her father’s, and 
sweeter by whole planets. Her mouth 
was short, upper lip cleft and lower full. 
Even in mannish slacks and tunic, her 
figure was dainty and feminine. 

“Who’s this man?” she was asking 
her father. “Why is he tied?” 

“Come, Vannie,” sighed Conniston, 
as though impatient of opposition. 
“You know Mr. Manfred Plessner very 
well indeed. And hfc knows you. I 
know that you know each other. Don’t 
waste time in denying — ” 



“Oh, break it up!” roared Zack 
Harpe, struggling against the wire 
bonds. “I’m not Plessner, I’m Zack 
Harpe. Look on the collar of my space- 
overall — it’s stenciled there — and the 
buckle of this belt I’m wearing. Z. H., 
my initials. My papers must be in the 
pocket of my tunic. Have a look, you 
big flannel-head, and then cast me 
loose 1” 

Conniston picked up the overall and 
read the stenciling. He walked back 
to Harpe, studied the belt-buckle, then 
fumbled in Harpe’s inner pocket for 
the papers. They bore photographs, 
thumb-prints, endorsements. Connis- 
ton gazed at the papers, then at Harpe, 
back to the papers again. He cleared 
his throat. 

“You’re Zachary Harpe, all right.” 
“Then get this wiring off of me!” 
“All the more shame to you for mak- 
ing up to Vannie under an assumed 
name,” continued Conniston stonily. 
“Well, you’ll marry her as Zack Harpe. 
No mistake about that.” 

“Father,” put in Vannie Conniston, 
“you must listen. This isn’t Manfred 
Plessner. He — ” 

“You deceived me once, daughter. 
You can’t work it again.” Conniston 
turned doorward. “Talk it out, you 
two. I’ll give you ten minutes to see 
reason. Otherwise, Harpe, I’ll pipe 
my robots to fling you back into space, 
with only that chopped-up overall. 
And Vannie, I’ll never trust you to 
meet and speak to any stranger again.” 

LI E WAS gone. The wire-wound 
* skipper and the slim, lovely girl 
gazed at each other woefully. All 
around them the robots stood, like an 
expectant audience of statues. 

“Miss Conniston,” said Harpe, “will 
you please start at the beginning — use 
easy words — and set me right on all 
this mess? I’ve been a war-pilot, a 
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space-flier, jailed on Mars and hunted 
on Venus, but I’ve never seen or 
dreamed the like of this. Talk up, 
right in front of these tin babies.” 

She looked at the three silent robots. 
“Oh, they can’t hear. Can’t move, 
even, unless Dad blows that flute thing 
of his — he made them himself, he can 
run them himself — ” 

“They’re fine specimens,” acknowl- 
edged Harpe. “Flute-notes for brains, 
eh? Talk about music having charms. 

. . . Look here, you agree and I agree 
that I’m not the man your father hoped 
to trap here. So unwire me.” 

Vannie Conniston pondered, hand to 
cheek — very pretty. “You gave Dad 
a cruel beating,” she reminded. “I 
saw the marks. If I let you go, will 
you give him another?” 

“Not unless he starts on me,” vowed 
Harpe. “All I want is to get away.” 
“That’s not very complimentary,” 
replied the girl, but she knelt and fid- 
dled with the knotted wire. After a 
moment she gave up. 

“Too tight,” she told him. “A robot 
did that, with steel claws like pliers. 
It’ll take a robot to undo them.” She 
stepped back from him. “Well, all we 
can do is talk, Captain Harpe. How did 
you get here into my father’s hands?” 
He shook his head. “Not much to 
tell. Your hero, Plessner, caught me 
off guard and booted me into space. I 
drifted here, by using the cut oxygen- 
hose for a blast. Now tell me some- 
thing. What’s behind all this heavy- 
father stuff that’s scorching both of us?” 
“My grandfather’s behind it,” she 
informed him, and drew a long breath, 
as if for many words. He waited, and 
she continued: 

“Dad married a rich girl. Her 
father — my grandfather — brought 
pressure and made her leave him. She 
died — broken-hearted — when I was too 
little to remember.” 



“And your father became a hermit?” 
prompted Harpe, trying to ease his 
bonds. 

“He did. He’d been a mechanical 
engineer of promise — the robots prove 
that — but he dropped his career. My 
grandfather was scheming to take me 
away from him by law; and so, four- 
teen years ago, Dad applied for this 
job. We’ve been here ever since, hid- 
ing from my grandfather. Nothing but 
the radio, and refueling and servicing 
chores, and the robots Dad makes.” 
She stared mournfully at nothing. 
“Do you blame Dad for being rather 
warped and harsh? Or me for being 
lonely and wretched — and glad when 
your Mr. Plessner noticed me?” 

Harpe thought about Plessner — the 
mate always handled the refueling 
detail at the Space-Station while he, 
Harpe, caught up on routine paper 
work in his cabin. That was why 
Harpe had never seen Jan Conniston, 
or his daughter, or the robots or any- 
thing. Plessner, sleek and curious, 
had caught a glimpse of the lovely, 
lonely girl. He’d made himself known 
to her, wooed her . . . Vannie Con- 
niston elaborated those surmises for 
him: 

“'XX/'E AGREED to radio each other 
for long QSO’s whenever he 
was hereabout. It was fun. Some- 
thing to do. But just now — Dad was 
listening in, it seems — he said he’d 
come and get me and take me away. 
That frightened me, I’ll admit. Slowed 
me up.” 

“It ought to frighten Plessner, too,” 
contributed Harpe. “Spaceways puts 
its rocket-officers under contract not to 
get married until they reach the rank of 
captain.” 

He saw more light. Plessner, by get- 
ting rid of him, would become Skipper. 
Did Plessner truly plan to marry this 
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lonely, lovely recluse? Was he wil- 
ling to commit murder for that? Van- 
nie Conniston would be a prize, even 
worth killing for; but was there some- 
thing else? 

“You’re married, I suppose?” the girl 
asked him. 

“Not me. If I were, this space-wed- 
ding your father’s going to slosh down 
our throats wouldn’t take. What kind 
of a wife would you turn out to be, 
Miss Vannie?” 

She shook her tawny head, and 
smiled ruefully. “Probably a shrew. 
You’ve seen the kind of father I have. 
And on my mother’s side, I inherit the 
temper of Rixon Powell — ” 

“Rixon Powell!” exploded Harpe. 
“Head of the Powell Explosive Trust 
on Ganymede? That Rixon Powell?” 
“The same. You’ve heard of him?” 
“Who hasn’t? . . . Call your father. 
Our troubles are over, and you don’t 
have to hide to keep from being stolen. 
Your grandfather died the day before 
we cleared from Ganymede. He left no 
relatives to hunt you down or — ” 

A chuckle from the door to the entry- 
port. Conniston loomed there, grin- 
ning in mockery. 

“Still lying yourself out of this jam, 
Plessner — I mean Harpe?” he sneered. 
“My father-in-law’s conveniently dead, 
so that everything will straighten out — 
eh? You surpass yourself. If there 
was any lightning in interstellar space, 
it would swat you dead for the cham- 
pion liar of the universe.” 

Harpe scrambled to his feet, which 
the robots had not bound. “And light- 
ning should strike you,” he growled, 
“for the champion pighead and coward. 
You insult a tied man who could plas- 
ter all these bulkheads an inch deep 
with you if he was free ! ” 

The giant head nodded. “I recog- 
nize that perfectly. I seem to have 
grown a bit too old for fist-fighting. So 



I leave it in the hands of my robots. 
Harpe, you’ll marry my daughter? 
Yes or no.” 

Harpe shook his head, not trusting 
the savage words that filled his throat. 

“CHE’s lovely. Decent. A good bar- 
gain,” said Conniston. 

Harpe glared at him. All those 
things were true. If only — 

Vannie put her hand on his shoul- 
der. “He means it, Captain Harpe. 
You’d better agree to what he says.” 
“Miss Vannie,” replied Harpe, 
“you’re very kind, but I never feared 
the eye-color of any type of death. He 
speaks this much truth: You’d prob- 
ably make a wonderful wife, temper- 
heritage and all. But I don’t fancy 
that kind of a wedding. It would be 
a rotten trick on both of us.” He 
faced back to Conniston. “I dare you 
to throw me out into space.” 
Conniston’s big teeth stripped in a 
grin. “I never took a dare in all my 
life, Harpe. You’ve had your chance. 
Well, my robots will slide you back 
into that leaky space-overall, and set 
you right out where I found you.” 
From a pocket of his tunic he drew 
the flute-whistle that governed his metal 
servitors. Putting two fingers of each 
hand on certain note-holes, he raised 
it toward his lips. But, before a blast 
sounded, Conniston’s broad face went 
blank, his mighty body quivered and 
slumped forward. The whistle, falling 
from his hands, clattered across the 
doorplates to lodge between Harpe 's 
feet. 

Just behind him stood a slim, smil- 
ing man known both to Harpe and to 
the girl. They chorused his name: 
“Manfred Plessner!” 

'C'VEN in his space-overall, from 
which the helmet was unshipped 
and dangling, the mate was sleek, 
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swarthy, elegant. Just now he held in 
his hand the short haft of a rocket- 
control lever, with which he had smit- 
ten Conniston down from behind. He 
laughed, and tossed it upon the huge, 
quivering body. 

“My children,” he said with false 
genialty, “I know all.” 

“You know — ” Vannie Conniston 
echoed. 

“All. You see, I’ve been listening 
to the radio. Jan Conniston here 
rigged up something to tap the main 
speaker system — and he left it run- 
ning. I picked up all the dialogue that 
took place in this office. Most inter- 
esting. Most dramatic. He rolled up 
his handsome blue-black eyes. “And 
so, knowing that Conniston’s attention 
would be taken up with you, I landed 
quietly on the far side of the hull — told 
the boys to start refuelling — nipped 
around and jimmied my way through 
the outer locks. And just now I had 
a chance to remove him from considera- 
tion.” 

Vannie had recovered enough to run 
to her father. She lifted his huge, griz- 
zled head. “He— is he dead?” she 
stammered. 

“Not now, but he will be,” replied 
Plessner gently. “He’ll die after you 
and I leave.” 

“I won’t go with you,” cried Vannie, 
looking up from her clubbed father. 

“Yes, you will. I’ll drag you. As 
to Harpe here, he has to die — so that 
I can recover him, dead, and comfort 
the crew.” 

Harpe understood that. His men 
would mutter the legend he’d mulled 
over in space, the belief that men 
lost between worlds became evil spirits. 
Plessner elaborated: 

“I’ll see that you’re found, in that 
space-overall yonder, and taken home 
for Spaceways to give a classy killed- 
in-performance-of-duty funeral too.” 



“Miss Vannie,” said Harpe, “listen 
to everything he says. You’ll be able 
to wrap the law around his neck — ” 

“Not she,” interposed Plessner airily, 
“for she’ll be my wife. Can’t give evi- 
dence against a husband, not in a crimi- 
nal action. You see, I’ll be Skipper 
now, and I can perform a provisional 
space-marriage for myself, just as Con- 
niston was going to.” 

Harpe threw a kick at Plessner. He 
missed and fell to the floor. Chuckling, 
Plessner went to a set of gauges on the 
wall. 

“Here’s the air-exhaust.” He turned 
a tap, which began to hiss. “You’ll die 
quickly and quietly, of air starvation, 
just as you’re supposed to have died. 
I’ll slip back later, jockey you into your 
space-overall, sling you out to be picked 
up — ” 

“Plessner,” broke in Harpe, “I sud- 
denly realize that the legend is true. 
Air-starved-murdered — I’ll become a 
space-vampire. I’ll hunt you down, 
Plessner. I’ll settle with you — after I 
die.” 

Plessner looked at him. The words 
of the pinioned man had chilled him 
despite himself. He gritted his teeth, 
and jerked Vannie to her feet. “Good- 
bye,” he growled at Harpe, and went 
out, slamming the door. Zack Harpe 
was left alone in the thinning air, with 
the silent robots and the unconscious 
Conniston. 

“At least I gave him a scare,” said 
Harpe to himself. “And I meant what 
I said — I’ll do my best to come back 
and haunt that swine — ” 

He slackened a little inside the wire 
bindings. They would not come off 
that way, either. “Conniston!” he 
called. “Wake upl” 

TPHE injured man breathed heavily, 
but did not stir. No help to be had 
there. Harpe hadn’t really expected it. 
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He turned over everything Plessner 
had said. The crew, running the fuel- 
pumps outside, had been told that he, 
Harpe, was accidentally dead — that 
meant they’d be loyal if they knew the 
truth. The ship was at hand, almost 
within jump of where he lay. It would 
remain so until it was well stocked with 
fuel, say half an hour. If he were free, 
could get there — but what had Vannie 
herself said about those tight-twisted 
bonds? It will take a robot to undo 
them. 

What was this thing on which he lay, 
this hard irksome projection? He rolled 
clear and looked — it was a pencil-sized 
rod of silvery metal — Conniston’s whis- 
tle. Harpe rolled back, seized the 
whistle in his bound hands. He re- 
membered other things. 

A robot could set him free. Connis- 
ton had been about to set robots in 
motion for that very purpose, so that 
Harpe could be put back into his space- 
overall and sent out to die. Harpe had 
seen the position of Conniston’s hands 
on the whistle’s keyboard — fingers on 
the two upper holes, fingers on the two 
lower. He duplicated that position. 
Then, cranning his neck, he managed 
to touch the mouthpiece with his lips. 

A note came forth, thin and sweet. 
Conniston stirred a little, but did not 
wake. The robots began to move, all 
three — Harpe prolonged the note. 
They clanked closer, closer. Their 
pincer-paws touched him. 

They ripped and twisted at the knots. 
A strand of wire fell away. Another, 
another. Harpe was free. He lowered 
the whistle, and abruptly the robots 
subsided into statue-like immobility. 
Harpe grinned in relief, pocketed the 
whistle. Then he ran to the air-exhaust 
tap, closing it. Walking back to Con- 
niston, he stooped and looked— the 
giant’s swoon had become a slumber. 
Leaving him there. Harpe hurried 



away through the rear door. 

Directly beyond were great shadowy 
holds in a series, filled with drums of 
rocket fuel and humming machinery. 
A whisper of liquid motion led him 
toward the pumps opposite — Plessner 
had not finished the refuelling. Harpe 
still had time. He entered an obser- 
vation-cabin, the size of a coffin. He 
looked through a round glassite port. 

Yards away, on the outer deck, was 
parked the rocket. Almost exactly op- 
posite the port was the entry panel of 
the main airlock. It would mean sec- 
onds in space, but Harpe knew that 
he must chance it without wasting any 
more seconds. 

Unclamping the port, he dragged it 
open. Pinching his nose hard to save 
his lungful of air, he hurled himself out. 
The port clanged behind him, sound- 
lessly in space. Harpe hurried to the 
panel opposite, knocking furiously, 
frantically, with his free hand. 

Moments of waiting, while his ear- 
drums threatened to burst and his head 
swam and sang with an inner pressure 
as of sea-bottoms — then the space-hand 
on watch had opened the outer panel 
to let him in. Harpe gratefully crept 
into the lock, the panel shut behind him, 
and a moment later the inner door slid 
away. Harpe took a long stride, into 
the interior of the ship from which he 
had been kicked, which he had never 
expected to board again. 

' J^'HE hand on duty there was Beam- 
ish, a big, simple-hearted spaceman, 
second class. Beamish was blank of 
face generally — blanker of face than 
ever just now. He stepped back, star- 
ing at Harpe, lifting a shaky hand. 

“No, Skipper,” he gasped. “No. 
Look, you wouldn’t come for poor 
Beamish. I never did anything to 
you — ” 

“What are you talking about?” 
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growled Harpe. “I certainly didn’t 
come for you in particular. I came for 
Plessner.” 

“Then it’s true!” that in a voice al- 
most breathless with horror. “I heard 
that girl — the one he brought aboard — 
oh, please, sir, I don’t know anything 
about P 1 e s s n e r — spare poor old 
Beam — ” 

Harpe caught the fellow’s arm and 
shook him. “Plessner brought the girl 
on board?” he repeated. “And you 
heard her say — what?” 

Beamish managed words between 
chattering jaws. “That you’d come 
haunt him — that your dying promise 
would be kept — he swore at her, hit her 
in the eye, but — Oh, I could see he 
knew you’d come back from the dead, 
and—” 

Harpe turned from the shivering 
space-hand in disgust. By sheer chance 
he confronted a chromium facing of the 
corridor, and in it saw the reflection of 
his face. At once he understood. 

He was pale, tense, from his brief 
run through emptiness. He was bloody, 
too — Conniston’s clumsy blows had cut 
his mouth and nostrils, and the relax- 
ing of pressure between port and ship 
had caused great gouts of crimson to 
spring out and mantle his cheeks and 
lips. That was exactly how a man 
looked who died of space-smothering. 
And Beamish, of course, had thought 
his Skipper dead, a space- vampire — 

“Stand easy, I’m alive,” he assured 
Beamish gruffly. “Plessner tried to rub 
me out, but it didn’t take. Look here, 
has Plessner got the girl in the cap- 
tain’s cabin?” 

Beamish nodded, recovering. “Yes. 
With a guard at the door. Farjohn. 
He says that he’s going to perform a 
marriage c e r e m o n y — Are you 

really — ” 

“Flesh and blood? Yes.” Harpe 
considered swiftly. Farjohn was an 



engine-hand, unsavory but smart, a 
close friend of Plessner. Undoubtedly 
in the plot with the mate, also thinking 
that Harpe was strangled to death for 
lack of air — It all added up to a 
grand inspiration. 

“Beamish, am I pretty chalky pale? 
Lots of Mood on me?” He lifted a 
forefinger, skillfully dabbling more 
blood where it would look most hor- 
rific. “All right, stay here and keep 
quiet. Ill be back.” 

T T E HEADED down corridor, to the 
^ 1 place where it made an angle. Just 
beyond was the captain’s cabin, where 
Plessner would hold Vannie prisoner, 
with Farjohn outside. He paused, lis- 
tening. 

“I won’t! ” snapped the voice of Van- 
nie, as fiercely as her big father him- 
self. “You won’t make me sign that 
property-transfer ! ” 

“Then,” Plessner was replying eas- 
ily, “I’ll sign it for you. And Farjohn, 
just outside, will witness my signature 
as yours.” 

“I’ll deny it,” assured Vannie. 

“You can’t. Not legally. Remem- 
ber what I told you — wives can’t give 
evidence against their husbands in 
criminal actions? That law goes clear 
back to the ancients.” 

“Oh,” she cried in honest loathing, 
“you’ll pay for this — when Captain 
Harpe returns from the dead, a space- 
vampire, hungry for vengeance on — ’’ 

“Shut up on that kind of talkl ” Pless- 
ner almost screamed, his mocking ease 
of manner departing. 

Plessner was shaky on the subject of 
that superstition. In a word, he be- 
lieved. . . . Harpe walked around the 
corner. 

Farjohn lounged against the door- 
jamb. In the hollow of his arm was 
tucked an automatic rifle, while his 
other hand tilted up a dewy bottle, from 
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which American beer purled delectably 
down his throat. Harpe clicked his 
tongue thrice — TckI Tck! Tck! As 
Farjohn turned toward him, the skipper 
stepped up and snatched away both 
bottle and ride. 

For a moment they confronted each 
other. Farjohn’s bold face lengthened, 
his jaw dropped farther and farther. 
He tried twice to speak or scream, then 
whirled, tore open the door he guarded, 
and rushed inside. 

Again Harpe paused, listening. 

“I tell you it is — it’s him! Harpe!” 
Farjohn yelped out. . 

Plessner waited before replying — he 
must be having trouble with his voice. 
“You’ve had a drop too much of that 
beer, Farjohn. Harpe can’t come to 
life — he’s dead by now — I saw to 
that—” 

“I’m telling you, he’s dead!” yelled 
back Farjohn. “All white skin and red 
blood — a space-vampire — ” 

Once again Harpe smiled to himself. 
He set down both the rifle and the beer- 
bottle. With one toe he pushed open 
the door. He made his voice deep, 
tomb-deep: 

“Yes. You killed me, Plessner. But 
I came back, as I promised.” 



J^ARJOHN, nearest the door, gave 
one sick stare and threw himself on 
a bench, sobbing like a child. Harpe 
stepped heavily past him, widening his 
eyes and fixing them on Plessner. Van- 
nie stood back, perfectly quiet and at 
earnest attention. 

Plessner put his hand to a pistol at 
his belt, but it seemed too heavy for him 
to draw. “You’re dead,” he snarled, 
in a voice of savage protest. 

“Yes,” intoned Harpe. “Dead. And 
so will you be dead.” 

Plessner gave back. Harpe followed. 
Plessner was trapped in a comer. Harpe 
lifted a hand — the hand that had been 



chilled by Farjohn’s beer-bottle — and 
laid it on the side of Plessner’s neck. 

The mate sighed gently, and sank 
down as if all his bones had been taken 
from him. Harpe bent over him, and 
nodded to himself. 

Those space-superstitions are power- 
ful influences on the imagination. They 
can stop your heart with fear — if you 
have a reason to be afraid enough. 

“Well done, Captain Harpe,” Vannie 
was saying. “I knew, somehow, you’d 
get free and come here — I did my best 
to build up a state of mind in this man 
to help you when — ” 

And she, too, collapsed. But Harpe 
caught and held her. 

CHE wept, and was refreshed thereby. 

“Captain Harpe — Zack — oh, you 
escaped, and I’m so — glad — ” 

Her cheek was wet, and he wanted 
to kiss it. But his face was all bloody. 
“Easy,” he begged. “Take it easy. 
Wait till I wash up, Vannie.” 

“Don’t let me go,” she begged in 
turn. “Oh, don’t — I’ve been through so 
much, just hoping that you’d come — 
you’re the only man who ever tried to 
help me. Don’t let me go, Zack — 
ever ! ” 

He did not let her go. He mused 
that fate rules space, as well as planets. 
Vannie wanted him. He — now that he 
had time to think — wanted her. They’d 
get along well together. She’d be rich, 
but you can’t shake a girl off just be- 
cause she doesn’t come to you in 
rags. . . . 

He coaxed her back into command of 
herself, then washed the blood from his 
face. Then, addressing Farjohn on the 
bench: 

“You’re under arrest. When we get 
to home port, you’ll explain this to the 
authorities — maybe you’ll keep from 
(eon’L on page 1 25 
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By Sidney Austen 



Karn was only a savage, but he knew a thing or two 
about the way justice should be meted out — and he did it 

A GAINST the blackness of the some distance ahead of him. But he 
early morning sky the huge was too busy for that, 
ball traced an arc of flame. On the back of his neck the short 
Had Karn been watching the sky he hairs told him that pursuit was still 
would have seen the ball slow in its close behind. He put on a fresh burst 
descent and then come to a landing of speed, his bare feet making no 
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sound on the trail he followed. Soon 
the early breeze would shift and they 
would lose his scent. 

Until then he was in danger from 
the males of Tur’s tribe. Tur the 
coward, Kara thought. Tur the bully. 
Tur the leader of the tribe. Tur had 
never liked Kara. He had liked him 
even less as he grew into magnificent 
Cro-Magnon manhood. Kara repre- 
sented the challenge that must come 
to every leader sooner or later. 

Then the wind shifted and Kara 
slowed. They’d give him up now. He 
was certain of that. But what to do 
next? He was all alone, an outcast 
from his tribe. For a full-grown man 
to find another tribe was impossible. 

Still, he wasn’t sorry about the 
fight. It had been a good one. Tur 
was still in his prime. He’d used his 
teeth and his feet and every trick he 
knew. He wasn’t quite as strong as 
Kara, nor as fast, but he’d had the 
advantage of experience. 

Only one thing Tur lacked, in com- 
mon with the other members of the 
tribe, and it was that which had 
lost him the fight. He had almost no 
inventiveness. For Kara’s questing 
mind Tur hated him. He could not 
understand a man who found Interest 
in new situations. And what Tur could 
not understand he hated. 

So they had fought. For a while Tur 
held the upper hand. He had met 
every” rush of Kara’s and repulsed 
it. But Kara had noticed that every 
attack from Tur’s left was met by a 
singular twist of the chief’s body. 

Once Tur twisted. Twice; a third 
time; and a fourth time he swung 
around. The fifth time Kara was not 
there. He’d stopped himself in mid- 
stride, reversed himself and caught 
Tur off balance. Then steel fingers 
had fastened on Tur’s throat in un- 
shakable tenacity. 

That was when the other males had 
charged to his rescue. Tur, they hated. 
But Kara they hated more. Kara 
made up his mind quickly. Glat alone 



he could have tom limb from limb. 
Waan alone would have fared no bet- 
ter. But they and the others together 
represented for him a quick and cer- 
tain death. 



'J'HEN it had been run, run, run. 

Run with all of them after him. 
Run into the forest in the night. Only 
the giant wolf and the saber-tooth 
there. But they were not half so 
deadly as his own blood relatives. 

Now the chase was over. Kara 
paused, his chest heaving. In a few 
minutes his breathing was back to 
normal. It didn’t take this man long 
to recover. Kara grinned into the 
darkness. It would take Tur longer. 
He’d wear those welts on his throat 
for a while. 

Kara shrugged and sniffed the 
night air. Better move ahead. No 
smell of the big cats. But there was 
a nest of wolves off to his right. 
They slept now, but soon they’d be 
awake. Up ahead there was a strange 
'scent, one he didn’t recognize. 

Should he go on or turn aside? 
Ahead there was a glade where a 
spring bubbled. Small animals came 
to drink there in the morning. That 
meant food and water to a man who 
needed both. Kara moved ahead, but 
warily. 

The rising sun found him only a 
'short distance from his objective. 
Now there were mingled sounds as 
the forest came awake. Early-opening 
flowers filled the air with fresh sweet- 
ness. It was good to be alive. 

Then, through a thin screen of 
trees, Kara saw the great ball. It 
almost filled the glade, reached nearly 
to the height of the trees. Gleaming 
gray-green it was, like the eyes of 
the wolf. The association made Kara 
pause. He drifted off to one side, pick- 
ed a likely tree and hauled himself up 
into its lower branches. 

Patience Kara had. He sat im- 
mobile, watchful. From inside this 
strange orb came sounds that were 
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not too faint for Kam’s keen hearing. 
An hour passed; two hours. Nothing 
happened. Still he crouched, waiting. 

His patience was rewarded. An 
opening appeared in the ball. There 
was a puff of air being released from 
pressure. A figure stepped through 
the opening and onto the earth. An- 
other figure followed. What were 
they? 

They were men! Clad in strange 
garments that covered them tightly, 
they walked upright on two legs. 
But what puny men ! 

Half Karn’s size they were, and 
hairless. Through their skin-tight 
garments the bones of their narrow 
chests were visible. Their delicate 
fingers hovered at their waists over 
small sticks. The scent of fear was 
on them. 

Karn’s nose wrinkled in disgust. 
No danger here. Then a third figure 
stepped out into the light and Karn’s 
flagging interest reawakened. This 
scent he recognized. This was a wo- 
man! 

S H „i was taller than the men and 
her garment clung tight to a 
rounded figure that brought a gleam 
to Karn’s eyes. This one had hair, 
thicker than Karn’s own. Her fea- 
tures were more delicate than those 
of the women he had known, but 
somehow more pleasing. 

He realized that the three were 
speaking. Their mouths did not move, 
there was no sound. Yet they spoke. 
Kam could hear the voices inside his 
head. Somehow he understood. 

“What a place to land,” the woman 
said. 

“Couldn’t be helped,” one of the 
men replied. "At least it has air. Once 
the tanks are full we’ll be on our way 
again. In a minute or two I’ll test that 
liquid to see if we can drink it." 

“Must you test everything? It 
looks all right. And why must we 
stand so close to the ship?” 

“Because we don’t know what sort 



of place we’ve landed in,” the second 
man said. 

“There’s only one way to find out,” 
she told him. “ By moving around.” 

Her tone was openly contemptuous. 
Karn found himself agreeing with 
her. These men were spineless. They 
must be so to let a woman talk to 
them like this. Listen to the way they 
bickered. Like three women over a 
piece of meat that had fallen from 
the cave fire. 

Kam’s nose twitched. What was 
wrong with these people? While they 
argued senselessly among themselves 
their lives hung in the balance. Could- 
n’t they smell the gray wolf that was 
creeping toward them ? 

The three stood almost below Kam 
and jabbered back and forth. And 
not twenty feet away gray-green 
eyes watched them intently. Karn saw 
the wolf’s haunches lower. In a mo- 
ment three hundred and fifty pounds 
of carnivore would launch itself upon 
them. 

Claws would rip their flesh, flash- 
ing fangs rend and tear them. Kara 
was quite objective as he thought 
about it. They didn’t have a chance. 

A roar split the air. Karn had 
known it was coming. But the three 
below were taken completely by sur- 
prise. Fear rooted them and froze 
them into immobility. Crouching, 
Karn watched death come hurtling 
toward them. 

But after all, they were his own 
kind. 

XT ARN met the wolf in mid-leap. 

No tiger could have made the 
leap more surely than he His plum- 
meting weight landed squarely ath- 
wart the beast’s back, breaking short 
the trajectory of its bound. 

Together they crashed to earth. 
Kam’s legs encircled the wolfs middle 
with the strength of a python. Steel 
fingers found its throat. 

Claws raked at Kam’s thighs, sla- 
vering fangs sought his hands. He 
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retaliated in kind. His own teeth were 
at the wolfs jugular. The animal 
rolled, taking Kara along with him, 
but the man would not loose his 
grip- 

Bestial growls rumbled from two 
chests. Dust-covered and splattered 
with gore, they fought across the 
glade. Kara’s legs tightened inexor- 
ably and the wolfs growl became an 
anguished squeal. 

It could not shake the thing that 
clung to its back. Slowly, surely its 
ribs were forced inward until they 
cracked. Then jagged ends dug at its 
lungs, its heart. There was a gush of 
blood from its nostrils. It lay still. 

Kara spat out the salt sweat that 
ran into his mouth and wiped it from 
his eyes. Slowly he rose and shook 
the tension from his leg muscles. 
Blood dripped from a shallow gash in 
his thigh but that concerned him 
little. He had suffered worse in the 
past. 

For the duration of the fight he 
had forgotten completely the two men 
and the woman. Now, turning, he 
saw them watching him. Fear clouded 
the eyes of the men, but in the wo- 
man’s gaze he read awed admiration. 

Kara gestured, a motion meant to 
show peaceful intentions. His move 
was misinterpreted, and as he came 
toward the three the men reached 
for the little sticks that hung at 
their waists. Frantically they waved 
them at him. 

Were they trying to frighten him 
with those things? Anger flushed 
Kara’s face and a low growl issued 
from his throat. One blow from each 
of his hands and these puny men 
would be dead. The woman he liked. 

But the sticks had stopped waving. 
They were pointing directly at him. 
He was caught suddenly in the grip 
of a force that held him helpless. 
Muscles stood out on his neck like 
tree roots but he could not move. 

Inside his head Kara heard the wo- 
man arguing again with her two 



companions. 

“A fine way to treat someone who’s 
just saved our lives!” 

"But he might be dangerous. You 
saw what he did to that beast. Look 
at the size of him. One twist of those 
hands and he’d tear our heads off our 
shoulders.” 

“He m a powerful brute, isn’t he?” 
But there was no fear in her voice. 
Onlv admiration. 

“Worse than a Green One,” agreed 
the second of the hairless ones. "We’d 
better get back into the ship." 

They were a little slow about that, 
Kara thought. In the underbrush close 
b> he had heard the movements of a 
heavy body. A saber-tooth had no 
need for stealth. And it was coming 
their way. 

“He’s trying to tell us something,” 
the woman was saying. He may be 
trying to warn us. Turn off those 
rays.” 

The men hesitated. Then their fin- 
gers moved slightly and Kara was 
free to move. 

OUT now there was no time for 
warnings. Kara gestured over his 
shoulder and started for the opening 
in the huge ball. He sensed that 
safety lay inside. Behind him a huge 
cat snarled. 

The hairless ones hesitated no long- 
er. Leaving the woman to her own 
devices they dashed for the ship. She 
turned to run, tripped and fell. Kara 
scooped her up as he ran 

Almost together, the four reached 
the ship. The smell of the saber-tooth 
was strong in Kara’s nostrils ; he 
could almost feel its breath on his 
neck as he dashed up a ramp. 

One of the men was fumbling with 
a lever. The ramp swung up; the 
opening in the ship’s side vanished. 
Against the gray-green wall the ti- 
ger’s body thudded. 

That danger now behind them, the 
two men were pointing their sticks 
at Kara again. But this time the 
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woman halted them before they could 
paralyze him. 

“That’s twice he’s saved our lives. 
How much more proof do we need 
that he’s friendly?” She smiled at 
Karn. “Who are you?” 

“Karn, of the tribe of Tur.” 

“I am Andra, and these men are 
Harus and Ven. We are of Mahlo. 
We thank you for saving our lives.” 
Harus was the smaller of the two 
men. His face was thin, pinched with 
perpetual fear. Ven too seemed al- 
ways frightened. They stared at Karn 
doubtfully. 

"What are we going to do with 
him ?” Harus asked. 

“Maybe we could take him back to 
his tribe,” Andra suggested. “If it’s 
very far we could save him a long 
trip.” 

Her eyes questioned Karn. He 
shook his head. 

“No. They would kill me.” 
“Somewhere else, then?” 

Karn shrugged. A full-grown male 
was no welcome guest in any tribe. 
Andra read his thoughts and was 
sympathetic. 

“You’re really up against it, aren’t 
you? From what we’ve seen of your 
world so far I would guess it was no 
place for a man without friends.” 

"I will go with you to yoUr people ; 
to Mahlo, wherever that is.” 

“What a notion,” Harus snorted. 
“Picture this uncouth thing in his 
wolf skin on Mahlo ! Besides” and the 
disdain went out of his voice, “we’d 
be doing him no favor.” 

Karn grunted They didn’t think 
much of him. But there was more of 
it than that. The three of them had 
fallen to arguing again. There was 
talk of Mahlo and the Green Ones, 
whoever thru were. The argument 
droned on endlessly. 

“Too much talk,” Karn said abrupt- 
ly- 

The talk stopped. Andra was look- 
ing at Karn, a slow smile spreading 
across her face. Her breasts rose and 



fell with a change in her breathing 
and Kara felt a warm flush rise with- 
in him. 

“I think Karn is right,” she said. 
‘Too much talk.” 

COMEWHERE in the bowels of the 
ship a great beast purred. I should 
not have let them strap me down, 
Karn thought. The purring grew loud- 
er, the ship lifted. 

His back pressed against the seat 
and there was a crushing weight 
on his chest. His insides tied them- 
selves in knots. What was happening 
to him. What invisible monster held 
him in its clutch? 

“Afraid?” Andra asked. 

Karn was aware that the weight 
was off his chest. The purring was 
muffled. They had the beast penned. 
Then Andra unfastened the thongs 
that bound Karn. 

“Why should Karn be afraid?” he 
smiled scornfully. 

“Perhaps now you would rather 
remain in your own world. There may 
be danger on Mahlo.” 

This woman was a fool. Naturally ; 
she was a woman. What was danger 
to Karn? What was danger to a man 
who had lived his life with Tur and 
the bull males of the tribe, who roam- 
ed the same jungle with the saber- 
tooth and the great wolf? 

Yet she was a woman, and one who 
attracted him. Karn reached out and 
drew her to him. Let her feel the 
might of his arms. She was doing 
something strange with her lips, 
pressing them against his. 

“Now let me go,” she said. Then, 
sharply, “Let me go!” 

Bewildered, Karn released his grip. 
He was confused by this creature of 
moods. One moment she smiled and 
the next moment she seemed angry. 
He wanted to please her. But how? 

“Well, we’re all Tight,” Ven said. 
He came from some other chamber 
in the great ship. “We’re running 
free now. At the next force field we’ll 
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cut into Mahlo’s orbit.” 

There was more strange talk which 
Kara did not understand. More de- 
bate, too. It seemed that these men 
spent half their time arguing with 
the woman. 

Apparently the men held the supre- 
macy, but a very shaky one. The wo- 
man seemed not to know too much 
about this ship. But she had a good 
deal to say nevertheless. 

Then Haras’ voice came out of no- 
where. "Better strap in again. We’ve 
hit Mahlo’s orbit.” 

Again there was the awful pres- 
sure, the crushing weight. Violent 
forces shook the ship. Andra moaned 
softly. Strange words issued from her 
lips. Then they were out of the clutch 
of the awful force. 

“Landing at Nobla,” Ven said. Pan- 
els slid away and Kara could see 
through the walls of the ship. 

Below them was a city. They drop- 
ped toward it and its gargoyle-topped 
towers reached up to meet them. 
Strange birds winged across an azure 
sky. They came down over the city 
and landed gently in a meadow next 
to the mouth of a great cavern. 

J^OBODY around,” Ven said. ‘1 
” don’t understand it.” 

‘They weren’t expecting us to land 
at Nobla,” Andra said. “You’re al- 
ways worrying about something. 
Come on, let’s get out.” 

The ramp came down and the four 
descended, Haras leading the way. 
Kara wondered why they moved so 
warily This was their own land. What 
were they afraid of? 

To one side the mouth of the cavern 
yawned dark and forbidding as they 
went toward it. Andra explained to 
Kara that it was the mouth of a tun- 
nel which led to the city proper. There 
were walls about the city which were 
never opened. 

They were almost to the tunnel 
when the green things came at them. 
Slimy beings, as tall as Harus and 



Ven, covered with green scales and 
four-armed, more lizards than men, 
they poured from the tunnel. 

Emitting bird-like cries they 
swarmed forward, long spears point- 
ing ahead at waist level. With a 
scream of fear, Ven spun around and 
ran. Andra and Harus stood petrified. 

Their reactions were typical, appar- 
ently, for the Green Ones came on as 
though used to encountering little re- 
sistance. Even the sight of Kara, huge 
of frame and heavy-thewed, draped 
in his wolfskin, failed to register. It 
was a fatal mistake. 

As the first of the Green Ones 
reached him Kara side-stepped nim- 
bly, sweeping the spear aside and 
tearing it from its bearer’s grasp. 
Kara’s other hand shot out and con- 
nected with a snout. The man-lizard 
dropped, its face turned to green and 
oozing pulp. 

In Kara’s hands the spear became 
a club. The Green Ones turned toward 
him in a body, trying to fend off this 
unexpected attack. They were met by 
a whirling staff that crushed what- 
ever it hit. Kara’s power was over- 
whelming. His rash cut a swath of 
death through the green ranks, forc- 
ing them back. 

He heard Andra calling and looked 
back over his shoulder. She was 
standing at the opening in the ship, 
screaming to him. In their blind fear, 
Harus and Ven were prepared to take 
off and leave him behind. 

No saber-tooth could have altered 
the direction of his charge more 
quickly than Kara. Before the Green 
Ones could even attempt to block his 
retreat, Kara was through them and 
past them. 

UARUS and Ven sprawled in their 
flight chairs, panting as though 
it were they who had done the fight- 
ing. Only Kara seemed relaxed as 
the ship rose and hovered above the 
Green Ones. 

“Well,” Andra said bitterly, "Nobla 
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is gone. There’s only Luma now. And 
soon the Green Ones will have that.” 

“Nobla was yours?” Kara asked. 

“AH of Mahlo was ours,” Andra 
told him. “But that wag only until 
the Green ones got started. Now we 
have only one city left, and not many 
Mahloans to defend that.” 

Scorn flashed from her eyes at 
Harus and Ven. “And you saw how 
brave they are,” she said to Kara. 

“Where is this Luma ?” Kara asked, 
disregarding her thrust at the two 
Mahloans. 

“Not far. After we have a look at 
what the Green Ones have done to 
Nobla we’ll go there.” 

The great ball skirr .ued over the 
meadow, lifted above the walls of 
Nobla and rose to the height of the 
tallest towers of the city. For a while 
it hovered alongside a great stone gar- 
goyle that peered down into the street 
below. Bodies were strewn along the 
streets. Kara saw They were all male. 

“The women escaped," he observed. 
He heard Andra suck in a sharp 
breath and turned to her. 

She was pointing to a nearby roof. 
From a doorway there a woman of 
her kind had emerged and was run- 
ning across the roof toward the para- 
pet. Behind her came three of the 
Green Ones. 

Only shreds of the woman’s clothes 
remained. Her face was clearly visible 
to Kara. It was the face of a woman 
crazed by fear and shock She reached 
the parapet, paused, and saw that the 
Green Ones were almost or. her. With- 
out hesitation she jumped. Kara 
watched her fall until she hit the 
street 

“This would happen to you too?” 
he asked Andra. 

“If the Green Ones caught me. And 
eventually they will.” 

D AGE welled up within Kara. The 
thought of Andra in the clutches 
of these slimy things sent the blood 
roaring through him. 



“They wiH not get you,” he said. 

“No’ After Luma there won’t be 
any place to retreat. The voyage that 
Harus and Ven and I have just made 
was in search of another world where 
we might be safe. But the others are 
as dangerous as Mahlo.” 

Kara reflected that a people who 
could not fight these Green Ones had 
little hope of survival among the Turs 
and the beasts of his own world. Com- 
pared to the great wolves and the 
saber-tooths the Green Ones were 
nothing. 

“We will kill the Green Ones,” he 
decided aloud. “We will fight them 
and destroy them.” 

“Don’t make me laugh,” Andra 
said. “You’ve seen our men when they 
were in danger." 

The ship had lifted and was leaving 
Nobla behind. Watching the horizon 
ahead, Kara saw another city come 
into view within a short time. It 
looked exactly like Nobla. They must 
be a great people who could build 
cities like these, who could make ships 
that flew through the air. 

But they could hardly be called men. 
What sort of man was it who did not 
have even the instinct for self pres- 
ervation ? What sort was it who would 
not defend his woman? Andra read 
Kara’s thoughts. 

“What kind of men ?’’ she said. “I'll 
tell you. They never built the cities 
of Mahlo. Those have stood for thou- 
sands of generations, erected by some 
forgotten ancestors. 

“The men of Mahlo have never had 
to fight. There was no danger here. 
So they spent their time in idle chat- 
ter, in philosophy, in the invention 
of luxuries. But they retained control 
of the government. When the Green 
Ones came out of the forests of the 
south and began their conquering 
march, our men decreed that we must 
retreat before them. 

“When only Nobla and Luma re- 
mained to us, the men decreed that we 
must retreat from Mahlo to a world 
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■without dangers. Unfortunately there 
is no such place.” 

Kara thought for a moment. “What 
about the Green Ones?” 

“They are more reptile than human, 
as you saw. But they do have a rud- 
imentary intelligence. Added to their 
instinct for aggression it is sufficient 
to destroy us. Wait until you see our 
Council in session. You won’t wonder 
then.” 

T UMA had turned out en masse to 
welcome Andra and her two com- 
panions. Kara had been the center of 
attraction and interest for a few min- 
utes. But It was the report of the 
three Mahloans which mattered most. 

Andra gave it to them straight. 
There was no hope elsewhere. The 
Green Ones were only minor terrors 
among the blood-lusting creatures the 
Universe had spawned. Unless the 
men of Mahlo fought back they were 
doomed. 

Yet Kara saw no sign that a fight 
was even imaginable. Shoulders sag- 
ged, heads dropped in resignation, 
but that was all. As he and his three 
companions walked with the throng 
to the Council forum, Kara saw brows 
knit in contemplation, none in anger. 

There were as many women as men 
in the great hall of assembly. They 
cast no votes, but they had plenty 
to say. 

‘We might consider retreating to 
the northern deserts,” Ven said after 
he had called the meeting to order. 

The women shouted him down. 
What it was that the women wanted, 
Kara could not guess. But the men 
quailed before them and became con- 
fused. The most important assembly 
in Mahlo’s history was going to break 
up with nothing done. 

“We can only wait, then,” Ven said 
regretfully. A chorus of assent rose 
like a dirge. 

It was all Kara could take. For 
himself death was nothing. All his 
life had been lived in its shadow. But 



that Andra should fall into the hands 
of the Green Ones was another thing. 
And that these men should allow their 
women to meet similar fates filled 
him with contempt. 

"You can do something !” he shout- 
ed, coming to his feet. “ You can 
fight!” 

Beside him Andra pulled at his arm. 

“But we don’t know how. No Mah- 
loan has ever lifted his hand in anger. 
Don’t you see?” 

The rest of the women were shrill- 
ing the same sentiments, drowning 
out the men. Listening to them, Kara 
began to understand a great deal. 
But it was not time for that now. 

“Be silent!” he roared. “I see only 
that you are all going to die. At least 
die like men !” 

The women’s voices shrilled in his 
ears but he shouted them down. By 
sheer lung power he silenced them, 
and the sight of his giant figure awed 
them and kept them silent. 

“I am going to pick one hundred of 
the men,” Kara told them. “With 
nothing but pointed sticks and clubs 
they are going to follow me. And they 
are going to fight ! Do you hear ? They 
are going to fight !” 

T\ARKNESS held no terrors for 
Kara. His eyes were sharp, his 
hearing as acute as a bird’s, his sense 
of smell infallible. Beyond Nobla’s 
wall he caught the scent of the Green 
Ones, foul and slightly acrid. 

He had to move fast. The men of 
Mahlo were not as well equipped as 
he. They had to have light to find 
their way around. And in an hour 
the sun would be up. 

Kara moved away from the gates, 
edged along the high wall until he 
found a rough section. His fingers 
sought crevices. Then, with the agil- 
ity of a monkey, he made his way 
upward. At the top of the wall he 
waited, listening to the sounds of deep 
breathing on his right and below. 

The Green Ones slept. Their guards 
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were at the gate as a matter of course. 
But they slept secure in the belief 
that there could be no attack. Karn 
grinned into the darkness as he drop- 
ped. 

Peering ahead, he saw vague fig- 
ures and moved toward them on 
soundless feet. Only three or four of 
them here. It would not take long. 
His hands reached out and closed on 
a throat. 

It was ridiculous that the Mahloans 
should be afraid of these creatures. 
But they were afraid of their own 
women, so it might have been expect- 
ed. Yet they were more afraid of Karn 
than of either. 

He had bunched his muscles and 
scowled at them. And they had quail- 
ed. They were afraid to follow him. 
But they were more afraid not to 
follow. Karn thought that when the 
sun rose he would find his men wait- 
ing outside the gates of Nobla. 

Four of the Green Ones lay dead 
at his feet as he sought for the bolts 
that held the gate shut. Very slowly 
he drew those bolts. All it would take 
to open the gates would be the sligh- 
est push. 

But it was taking him longer than 
he had expected. Already the sky was 
purpling. Running now, Karn sped 
down the broad avenue toward a tall, 
gargoyle-topped building. 

He found ledges, plenty of hand- 
holds, but it was a long climb. The 
rising sun caught him still twenty 
feet from the roof. Below, the city 
stirred and came awake. 

Green Ones were in the street. 
Karn prayed that they would not look 
up. His prayer proved futile. He mov- 
ed faster as bird-like cries came up to 
him. He had been discovered. 



/"’LIMBING desperately now, he got 
a hand over the parapet just as 
a green snout poked its way over. 
Karn struck out and the snout van- 
ished. Then he was over. 

More of the Green Ones came at 



him as he gained the roof. Snatching 
up a fallen spear, Karn drove them 
back. By sheer ferocity of his attack 
he forced them back through the door- 
way from which they had emerged. 
The door slammed between them. 

They thought he was going to fol- 
low. He could hear them chattering 
among themselves on the other side 
of the door. They were trying to de- 
cide what to do. Their discussion gave 
Karn exactly the time he needed. 

His eyes roved the roof, trying to 
find something that would be heavy 
enough to hold the door against those 
on the other side. He had to protect 
his back. But the roof seemed blank. 

But there was something Karn 
could use. The gargoyles. Great arch- 
itectural excrescenses, they had never 
served any purpose. Thev could serve 
a purpose now. 

Each was the size of a small bould- 
er, weighing close to six hundred 
pounds Karn lifted orn easily, car- 
ried it to the door, and set it down. 
One more trip and he was safe. 

From the edge of the roof he could 
see beyond the wall. His hundred were 
there, puny indeed from this height. 
His yell brought them around. 

They could see him, but they were 
still afraid. Indecision held them mo- 
tionless for an instant. Then they 
began to move. And they moved for- 
ward. 

'J'HE Green Ones had not seen them 
yet. Their own eye.' were turned 
up at this shouting giant on the roof. 
Then the gates of the city swung open 
and Kam’s men were in the broad 
street. 

Swarms of the Green Ones poured 
from the buildings. Thej paused to 
form a line of attack, their spears 
poised in readiness. That was when 
Karn went into action. 

He ripped a gargoyle loose from 
the mortar that held it and dropped 
it over the parapet. Before it landed 
he had started another on its way 
( con ’t. on page ) 2 9 




All that stood botwoon mankind 
and the loss of a life-saving drag was 
Rake hllan — who hated humanity 
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EDMOND HAMILTON 

ILLUSTRATED RV JULIAN S. KRUPA 



T HE room was a badly lighted, 
metal-walled cubicle in a disrep- 
utable vibration-joint near the 
great Uranus spaceport. Into it pene- 
trated whispered sobs of frenzy or 
delight from other rooms where men 
lay beneath the drugging, intoxicating 
influence of the forbidden blue vibra- 



tions. But neither of the two men in 
this room was indulging in the narcotic 
force. 

One of the two, the one who bent 
across the little table and talked so 
earnestly, had the stringy figure and 
pale blue skin and huge-pupiled eyes 
which identify the Saturnian the solar 
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system over. The other man was as 
obviously an Earthman, a tall, rangy, 
sleepily smiling fellow who lounged 
back and listened with a half-veiled 
mockery in his lazy black eyes. 

“There’s five hundred thousand 
Earth dollars in it for you!” the Sat- 
urnian was telling him tensely. “A 
half million — isn’t that high enough 
pay for even the Free-Lance?” 

The Earthman shrugged. “Perhaps. 
But you haven’t told me yet what this 
secret is that you want me to get for 
you, Brun Abo.” 

“Nobody knows the exact details of 
it — nobody but Doctor Su himself,” 
said the other vehemently. “All we 
know is that it’s something that can 
bring dead men back to life.” 

He bent forward, gesturing jerkily 
with his thin blue hands. “Doctor Su 
himself is nobody— a pedantic old fool 
of a Martian biologist who came here 
to Uranus six months ago. But some- 
where on this planet’s wild moons, he 
found the drug or chemical he was 
seeking. 

“For when he first got back here to 
Uranopolis from the moons, he talked 
a little about it. Bragged that he’d 
perfected a formula which could reviv- 
ify any man who had been killed by 
space-shock— that is, by sudden asphyx- 
iation in the cold vacuum of space. 

“Of course, we were immediately in- 
terested in securing that formula for 
the exclusive use of the Saturnian 
Space-Navy. In case of another inter- 
planetary war, it would be priceless to 
us. You see that?” 

“Of course,” nodded the F ree-Lance. 
“In times of war, a space-navy can lose 
half its highly-trained men in a few 
battles. Most of them die from space- 
shock, and if they could be re- 
vived- ” 

“ — that navy that could do that 
would soon get the upper hand of its 



enemy,” finished the nervous Saturn- 
ian. “We offered Doctor Su a fortune 
for his formula. Other planetary 
agents made offers to him also, we’re 
sure. But he refused them all. He 
denied even having such a formula. 
And he’s returning to Mars on the 
Draco tonight.” 

Brun Abo leaned forward. “We re- 
solved to get that formula from him 
before some other planet secures it. 
We were going to send one of our own 
men along on that ship, until we learned 
that you were hiding here on Uranus. 
At once, we decided to hire you as our 
agent. 

* “If anybody can get that formula 
for us, you can! You’re famous 
throughout the system — Rake Allan, 
the Earthman, the notorious Free- 
Lance who owns allegiance to no 
world. Everyone knows your exploits, 
how you once joined the Jovian secret 
service and helped hunt for yourself, 
how you impersonated the Neptunian 
governor of the moon Triton, and so on. 

“You can board the Draco tonight 
and have Doctor Su’s formula before 
the ship reaches Mars. We don't care 
how you get it. The half-million is 
yours when you deliver the secret to 
us.” 

'Y'HE Free-Lance asked mildly, “You 
aren’t afraid that 1 might secure the 
formula and then not turn it over to 
you Satumians?” 

“No, we’re not afraid of that.” 
smiled Brun Abo. “You're an Earth- 
man, but Earth means no more than 
any other planet to you since they 
kicked you out of their diplomatic 
sendee and outlawed you. it’s well 
known that the Free-Lance sells to the 
highest bidder.” 

Rake Allan said softly, “That is 
correct, Brun Abo. But how am I to 
know who is the highest bidder unless 
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I first secure the formula and then 
offer it to whoever gives the highest 
price?” 

Brun Abo jumped to his feet, his 
blue face livid. “You’re joking! You 
wouldn’t do that, after it was I who 
disclosed the whole thing to you?” 

“Did I ask you to tell me about it?” 
said Rake Allan in mild reproach. “No, 
don’t try to shout,” he added swiftly, 
and leaped. 

There was a quick, silent tussle in the 
little room. The Saturnian was trying 
to cry out, but Rake Allan’s strong 
hand across his mouth prevented him. 
The man from the ringed planet was 
like a child in the rangy Earthman’s 
grasp. 

Deftly, Rake Allan bound and gagged 
the Saturnian. Then he dumped him 
on one of the bunks at the side of the 
little room, and looked down at him 
with the mocking humor deepening in 
his lazy eyes. 

“This will be a lesson to you, Brun 
Abo,” he told the helpless man. “A 
lesson that the Free-Lance always 
works alone.” 

He detected the thought behind Brun 
Abo’s raging eyes, and shook his head 
reprovingly. “No, you’re not going to 
twist free and call the police when I 
leave here. The Uranian police are 
capital fellows but I’ve no desire to 
meet them tonight — they have some old 
scores against the Free-Lance which 
I’ve no time to discuss with them now.” 

He reached up and snapped the 
switch of the vibration-projector over 
the bunk. A blue beam streamed down 
from the projector onto Brun Abo’s 
bound form, a cascade of light that 
deepened to purple as the Earthman 
turned the switch to the “Full” notch. 

It was the narcotic force, the insidi- 
ous, brain-stupefying, intoxicating vi- 
bration which had been banned by 
every planet but which still flourished 



as a secret vice in every shady comer 
of the solar system. Under its potent 
influence, in a few moments the Saturn- 
ian’s raging eyes began to glaze, his 
face to grow lax and foolish. 

Rake Allan waited until Brun Abo’s 
face was a stiff, drugged mask, until 
he was whispering meaningless words 
in a drunken delirium. Then he un- 
bound the man and turned off the pro- 
jector. And then the Free-Lance 
walked calmly out of the little room. 

He went across the dimly lit main 
room of the disreputable resort, be- 
tween tables crowded with noisy space- 
men and hangers-on, to the desk where 
sat the brutal-faced Uranian propri- 
etor of the place. 

Rake Allan tossed down a square 
platinum coin and said, “My friend in 
there has had more vibrations than he 
can stand — just let him sleep it off 
till morning without disturbing him.” 

The Uranian nodded and growled: 
“Those Saturnians are all alike — never 
saw one yet who could handle his vi- 
brations.” 

The Free-Lance laughed, and with- 
out appearing to hurry, went out of the 
dive into the velvet softness of the 
Uranian night. 

Under two bright moons, the dark 
towers of Uranopolis stretched north 
and west. Only a mile away blazed 
the blue-white lights of the great space- 
port, on whose outskirts sprawled this 
slum of metal shacks whose dingy 
resorts were popular with interplan- 
etary sailors. 

Rake Allan hastened through the 
dark, alley-like streets with long, swift 
strides. He reached the wretched tene- 
ment that had been his hiding-place for 
two weeks, and raced up to his room. 
There he rapidly fished small, gleaming 
instruments from his space-bag and 
fitted them into a soft, flat leather belt 
he wore inside his jacket. 
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r J''HE Uranopolis spaceport, when he 
entered it a half-hour later, was a 
noisy, bustling confusion of spacemen, 
passengers, porters and stevedores of 
all planetary races, eddying amid the 
towering ships. 

“You’re sure I’m in time to catch the 
Draco?" the Free-Lance asked the yel- 
low Uranian porter who lugged his bag. 

The porter nodded. “Lots of time — 
the Draco will take off two hours late 
because half its crew got drunk and 
deserted here.” 

That, Rake Allan thought, was a 
break for him. It would give him an 
even chance to put into effect the strata- 
gem by which he hoped to gain posses- 
sion of Doctor Su’s secret. 

He went up the gangway to the tow- 
ering, torpedo-shaped bulk of the liner, 
and was halted by the harassed-looking 
young Uranian deck-officer who stood 
there checking the passengers. 

“Francis Leigh, Earth businessman,” 
the Free-Lance answered, handing over 
his forged passport. “I have no ticket 
— just got a hurry call back home a 
few hours ago, and hoped I could make 
your ship.” 

“You wouldn’t have made it if we 
hadn’t had to delay to replace our 
blasted deserters,” the officer told him. 
“See the purser about a cabin.” 

That was exactly what Rake Allan 
wished to do. He found the fussy little 
purser in his office. 

“Yes, we can let you have a single 
cabin to Earth, Mr. Leigh,” he assured. 
“Hory about one on Number Three 
deck?” 

“Let me see the deck-plan, please,” 
the Free-Lance requested. 

The purser handed over the big dia- 
gram upon which each cabin was 
marked with the name of its occupant. 
Rake Allan’s eyes flew over it, and 
he quickly located that for which he 
searched. 



Cabin Forty-four, on Number Four 
deck, was marked with the name of 
Doctor Quil Su, Syrtis, Mars. Number 
Forty-six, the only cabin immediately 
adjoining the Martian’s, was marked 
with the name of “Miss Christine YVil- 
lets, New York, Earth.” 

Rake Allan had hardly hoped to be 
lucky enough to get a cabin immediately 
beside the Martian’s. But it made 
things harder. 

“Yes, a room on Three deck will be 
all right,” he said casually. “Will you 
have my bag sent down to it?” 

He paid for his ticket and then 
strolled apparently aimlessly through 
the promenade decks and corridors. 

“Take-off in five minutes!” the loud- 
speakers were blaring now. 

Excited passengers were waving last 
farewells to the crowd down in the 
spaceport lights. Crewmen in gray 
uniforms, Jovians, Martians, Venu- 
sians, were being prodded to their sta- 
tions by the sharp voices of harassed 
officers. 

The gangway was withdrawn. The 
big space-doors, controlled from the 
bridge of the liner, began to grind shut. 
Signal bells rang. 

The Free-Lance unobtrusively made 
his way down to Number Four deck. 
He paused, listening, outside the door 
of Cabin Forty-four. 

There was no sound from inside. 
Doctor Su had not, then, come down 
yet to his cabin. 

“We’re about to take off, aren't we?” 
a bass voice asked. 

Rake Allan turned quickly. A fat, 
friendly-looking green Jovian had come 
out of the cabin across the corridor. 

“Yes, in just a few minutes,” smiled 
the Free-Lance. “If you want to wave 
goodbye to friends, you’d better hurry.” 

The Jovian waddled hastily away. 
The Free-Lance went swiftly to the 
door of the cabin adjoining that of the 
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Martian scientist and bent to listen. 

He heard sounds from within it, as 
of unpacking. “So Miss Christine Wil- 
letts, New York, is already down here,” 
he muttered. 

He had hoped to get into her cabin 
before she came. Now there was only 
one thing to do. He had but a few 
moments in which to work. 

From a pocket of his belt, he swiftly 
brought out a tiny, shining cylinder 
with a little nozzle at its end. The 
nozzle he fitted rapidly into the keyhole 
of the girl’s cabin-door. Then he 
turned the tap, and heard the highly- 
compressed anaesthetic gas inside the 
cylinder hiss into the room. 

A N , INSTANT later came a low, 
choking sound and then the thud 
of a falling body. The Free-Lance 
hastily withdrew the nozzle, thrust a 
skeleton key in its place, and unlocked 
the door. 

He stepped swiftly inside, holding 
his nose for a few seconds until the 
ventilating-system carried away the 
anaesthetic fumes. Then he closed and 
locked the door, and bent rapidly over 
the girl. 

She had fallen upon her face, a slim 
figure in blue with honey-colored shoul- 
der-length hair. He turned her over. 
Her unconscious, lovely face hit him 
like a blow. 

“Jean!” he exclaimed. “Jean King! 
So that’s the game — ” 

The Free-Lance was startled, his 
thoughts and emotions whirling. He 
knew this girl. 

When he had been Rake Allan of 
the Earth diplomatic service, Jean King 
had heen his fellow-worker — and more. 
But he had not seen her since the Earth 
government had disowned and dis- 
graced him. 

His face hardened. “I might have 
known I wouldn’t be the only one after 



Doctor Su’s formula.” 

He tore strips from the bedding and 
efficiently bound the girl’s wrists and 
ankles. As he was fitting a gag for 
her mouth, her eyes opened. She looked 
up with dazed unbelief into his brown 
face. 

“Rake Allan!” she whispered. “But 
what are you doing here?” 

“Just what you’re doing, Jean,” he 
answered ironically. “The only differ- 
ence is that you want Doctor Su’s 
secret for your government, whereas 
I want it for myself.” 

Understanding flashed into her blue 
eyes. “Rake, listen! I was ordered 
by New York to take this ship and 
stay close to Doctor Su. But not to 
take his formula from him, but to help 
guard against other planets’ agents 
taking it.” 

The Free-Lance laughed. “I think 
that as a secret agent you’re deteriorat- 
ing, Jean. You used to tell more plaus- 
ible stories when we worked together.” 
“Rake, it’s true!” she insisted des- 
perately. “Doctor Su intends to give 
his formula to the whole system when 
he’s fully tested it. It would save 
thousands of lives every year by mak- 
ing it possible to revive dead of space- 
shock. 

“But if some single planet gets sole 
possession of the formula, it’ll be 
hoarded for use in possible future wars. 
That’s why Earth doesn’t want to see 
any other planet get it. Jupiter, Saturn 
—all of them would give anything for 
it, we know.” 

The Free-Lance shook his head. His 
tone was bitter. “I am not so ready 
to believe in the kindly benevolence 
of Earth Government.” 

Jean’s blue eyes clung to his face. 
“You’re still angry because our gov- 
ernment disowned you when you were 
arrested on Venus?” 

“Haven’t I a right to be angry?” he 
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rasped. “Wasn’t I following my su- 
perior’s orders in helping those swamp- 
men rebel? And didn’t my saintly 
superiors let me rot in a Venusian pris- 
on two years for it?” 

“Rake, they didn’t dare admit that 
you were obeying their orders!” she 
protested. “It wtuld have meant war 
between the planets.” 

He shrugged. “I’m not complaining, 
at this late date. I’ve enjoyed life 
more as the Free-Lance than as a dip- 
lomatic official. And when I sell this 
space-shock formula to the highest bid- 
der, I’ll be able to enjoy life even more 
fully.” 

“Rake, you can’t do it ” 

Her pleading words were cut off by 
the gag he slipped deftly into place 
across her lips. 

Then he went to the chromaloy wall 
that seperated this room from the Mar- 
tian scientist’s cabin. He fitted a little 
stethoscopic “eavesdropper” to his ear 
and listened at the wall. 

'P'HERE were sounds of movement 
in the adjoining cabin. Doctor Su 
had arrived. The faint creak of springs 
meant that the Martian was lying down 
in his bunk for the take-off. 

The Free-Lance brought out of his 
kit a compact atomic cutting-torch. He 
held it against the wall, waiting with 
his finger on its switch. 

The take-off alarm rang loudly 
through the ship. Next moment came 
a lurch and deafening roar of rocket- 
tubes as the Draco rose from its dock 
for the long voyage into space. 

Rake Allan released the tiny, needle- 
like white flame of the atomic torch. 
The crackling hiss of the tool was 
smothered by the continuous roar of 
rockets. He braced himself against the 
pressure. 

The tiny flame quickly cut a half-inch 
hole through the metal wall. He 



snapped off the instrument, and peered 
through the aperture. 

Doctor Quil Su, an elderly, little 
Martian with a wrinkled red-skinned 
face and very thick spectacles, lay upon 
his bunk. He had not noticed the 
piercing of the wall. 

Rocket-thunder was still steadily 
shaking the ship as it roared out of 
Uranus’ atmosphere into clear space. 
The Free-Lance had to work rapidly 
while he had that steady roar to mask 
his activities. 

“There should be enough of the som- 
nite gas left in this,” he muttered, as 
he brought out the shiny little cylinder 
again. 

He placed its nozzle in the tiny hole 
in the wall, and then released the re- 
maining anaesthetic gas into the Mar- 
tian’s cabin. 

There was a smothered exclamation 
from Doctor Su, inaudible almost even 
to his ears. 

The Free-Lance waited tensely the 
few minutes required for the ventilat- 
ing system to carry' off the anaesthetic 
gas in the next room. 

“Now!” he told himself, and set has- 
tily to work once more with the tiny 
atomic cutting-torch. 

He used its needle-like white flame 
to cut a section out of the chromaloy 
wall, as big as a window. Then he 
stepped through into the Martian 
scientist’s cabin. 

Doctor Su lay unconscious in the 
bunk. Rake Allan ignored him for a 
moment, and began a rapid search of 
his baggage. 

A square black bag that the little 
scientist had kept close to his hand 
looked the most promising. It proved 
to contain a large glassite flask that held 
several pints of dark brown liquid. 
There was also a complete self -steriliz- 
ing hypodermic outfit. 

“Looks like the stuff,” the Free- 
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Lance muttered. “But where’s the for- 
mula for it?” 

He could not find any written for- 
mula. Then, as the rocket-blasts died 
away to a low drone, he heard the little 
Martian stirring. 

Rake Allan turned rapidly, drawing 
his atom-pistol. Doctor Su was. sit- 
ting up, bewilderment on his spectacled 
face. Then alarm froze his wrinkled 
face as he saw the flask of brown liquid 
Rake held. 

“You’re stealing my elixir!” stam- 
mered the scientist. “You’re going to 
kill me for it!” 

“I never kill, Doctor Su,” said the 
Free-Lance calmly. “I take it that 
this is the space-shock cure, then. That’s 
good. I want the formula, too.” 

The Martian instinctively clutched 
his pocket. Rake Allan grinned. 
“Thanks for telling me where it is.” 

He reached forward and dipped the 
folded paper from the other’s pocket. 
A glance disclosed it to be a chemical 
formula of incredible complexity. 

“Don’t take that too!” begged the 
Martian frantically. “It’s the result 
of years of work — I can never repro- 
duce it from memory.” 

“That fact will make it all the more 
valuable when I offer it for sale,” re- 
plied the Free-Lance coolly. 

Doctor Su’s thin shoulders sagged. 
“I see. You’re going to sell it to some 
planet to be kept as a secret war weap- 
on. That’s what I was afraid of, when 
they all tried to buy it from me.” 

There was misery in his blinking 
eyes. “And I wanted to give it to the 
whole system. All the thousands who 
die from space-shock in wrecks and dis- 
asters — it would have saved them.” 

J^AKE ALLAN grimly subdued the 
pricking of his conscience. “You 
should have published the formula to 
the system at once, if that was your in- 



tention. Why didn’t you?” 

“It hasn’t been tested on a human 
being,” Doctor Su said dully. “It works 
perfectly on animals, and I’m absolutely 
certain it will work on humans in the 
same way. But I couldn’t ethically 
publish it until I had returned to Mars 
and made my test of it.” 

“You mean — you’ve got a space- 
shock victim on Mars whom you meant 
to try the stuff on?” the Free-Lance 
asked curiously. 

Doctor Su nodded heavily. “Yes. 
My son. He was frozen by space-shock 
when his ship was wrecked off Mars 
two years ago. That’s what started 
me searching for a cure. I’ve kept his 
body in a refrigerated vault ever since, 
hoping and hoping.” 

He looked up appealingly at the Free- 
Lance. “Two cubic centimeters of that 
elixir, injected hypodermically into my 
son’s veins, would revive him. Can’t 
you leave me that much, even if you 
take the rest of it and the formula?” 
Rake Allan’s throat tightened at that 
pathetic plea. He stood for a moment, 
his face unreadable. Then he put away 
his pistol. 

He went back through the gap in 
the wall, and released Jean King from 
her bonds. He told her and the won- 
dering little Martian: 

“You two win. I can’t take the 
damned thing if that’s how things are. 
Go ahead and give it to the System.” 
Jean’s blue eyes were bright with un- 
shed tears. “Rake, I knew you couldn’t 
do it. I know you too well — ” 

He interrupted roughly. “I’m get- 
ting off this craft, by borrowing one 
of its life-boats, as I intended to do. 
I advise you and Doctor Su to publish 
that formula the moment you’ve made 
the test — ” 

The wild shrilling of an alarm bell 
cut across his words. With it came 
the dim echo of crashing atom-guns, 
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of shrieks and yells and curses. 

“What the devil!” blazed the Free- 
Lance, leaping to the door. 

He flung it open — and in the corridor 
outside stood the fat, genial green Jo- 
vian whose cabin was across the pas- 
sage. The Jovian had a heavy atom- 
gun in his hands, and two others of his 
race stood beside him, similarly armed. 

“Don’t try it, Free-Lance!” cried the 
Jovian as Rake Allan’s hand darted 
toward his jacket, for his own pistol. 
“I don’t want to kill everybody in this 
room!” 

Slowly, the Free-Lance raised his 
hands. The Jovian deftly fished his 
gun from his pocket. Then he pushed 
them back into the cabin. 

“Jovian secret service,” spat Rake 
Allan. “Of course — what a fool I was 
not to guess it.” 

The Jovian grinned. “I’m Stakan 
Awl, and I do represent my government. 
Just as the girl represents fcarth and 
you represent — yourself.” 

Rake Allan’s eyes were pinpoints of 
suppressed rage. He heard the babble 
of uproar elsewhere in the ship dying 
down. A breathless Jovian in gray 
spaceman’s Uniform came running into 
the cabin. 

“Ship’s all taken over, sir!” he re- 
ported to Stakan Awl. “We only had 
to kill two officers and one cyc-man. 
The rest, and the passengers, are all 
locked up under guard.” 

“Tell Lorgor to maintain the present 
course for the time being,” snapped 
Stakan Awl, and the man sped away. 

Rake Allan raged. “Nice fifth column 
work! You got half the Draco’s crew 
drunk in Uranopolis, spirited them 
away, and had your own men hired in 
their place!” 

The Jovian grinned again. “When 
Jupiter wants anything, it doesn’t use 
half-measures. And we want Doctor 
Su’s discovery very much.” 



His eyes flickered to the big brown 
liquid. “I presume that is the space- 
shock cure. Has it been tested?” 



TAOCTOR SU, seeming stunned by 
this sudden reversal of fortune, 
answered falteringly. “No, not on 
human beings. Yet it’s certain that it 
will work on humans just as it did on 
space-shocked animals.” 

“Nevertheless, we’ll make doubly 
certain by testing it,” Stakan Awl de- 
clared. “Of course, we’ll need a sub- 
ject. Will you volunteer, Free-Lance? 
Or would you rather we used the girl?” 
Horror came into Jean King’s white 
face. “You’re going to kill him—” 
“Only temporarily, if Doctor Su’s 
cure is as certain as he says,” answered 
the Jovian. “We shall simply put the 
Free-Lance out into space for a few 
moments, and then bring him back in- 
side and revive him with the formula.” 
“And then kill me again, and every- 
one else aboard this liner, so there’ll be 
no tales told,” gritted Rake Allan. 

Staken Awl shrugged. “As to that, 
I make no promises.” 

He motioned with his atom-gun to- 
ward the door. The Free-Lance strode 
grimly toward it. 

He had to lower his hands to pass 
through the door. As he did so, the 
expedient he had germinated in his 
brain had its chance. 

Rake’s lowered hand dived suddenly 
into his pocket, snatched out the little 
atomic cutting-torch, and flung it be- 
hind him. As he hurled it, he snapped 
its switch open. 

The hissing, flaming little instrument, 
whirling through the air, so startled 
the Jovians that they recoiled from it 
before trying to bring their weapons 
to bear on the Free-Lance. 

In that moment, Rake Allan was out 
the door and plunging down the corri- 
dor as fast as his long legs could carry 
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him. His rapid steps echoed against 
the metal walls. 

Yells rose behind him. As he rounded 
a turn in the corridor he collided 
squarely with a squat, armed Jovian 
running in answer to the cries. Rake’s 
fist smashed the man’s green face, and 
he snatched the atom-gun from his 
nerveless hands as he toppled. 

He turned instantly and loosed a 
crashing bolt from the atomic gun, 
down the corridor. Stakan Awl and the 
others back there darted hastily back 
into the cabin. 

“Get him!” Stakan Awl was bawling 
to his two companions. “After him, 
you fools!” 

But the Free-Lance was already 
plunging up onto the promenade deck. 
If he could get to the bridge, and 
bring the Draco back around toward 
Uranus — 

The promenade deck looked de- 
serted, now that all passengers were 
locked below. But two Jovian spies 
running down the companionway from 
the bridge saw him coming and raised 
their guns. 

They toppled in stunned heaps as 
the Free-Lance sent a bolt of blazing 
energy at them. He raced over their 
senseless bodies, up the stair into the 
big bridge-room. 

The Jovian at the controls there 
turned startledly, and the other man 
who was poring over the navigation 
dials reached for his atom-pistol. 

The Free-Lance dropped the second 
man with a quick shot, and clubbed 
the pilot before he could rise from his 
chair. Then he hastily slammed shut 
and bolted the crystal door of the 
bridgeroom 

He jumped to the controls. “If I 
can turn her before they cut the eyes — ” 

Already, there was a thunderous 
hammering of Jovians outside the 
bridge-room door. 



D AKE frantically fumbled at the 
super-complex controls of the 
great liner. He was used only to pilot- 
ing small space-cruisers — he couldn’t 
identify the proper rocket-throttles. 

Then he found them. His hands 
hastily opened them. Once he had the 
Draco turned back to Uranus, the Jo- 
vians would see that their game was 
up, for Uranus patrol-cruisers would 
swiftly investigate anything so unus- 
ual as the return of an express-liner. 

No roar of rockets followed his open- 
ing of the throttles! Furiously, he 
shoved the throttles in and out. But 
no response came. 

“Hell, Stakan Awl has already or- 
dered them to cut all the eyes ! ” he grit- 
ted, cursing the Jovian spy’s presence 
of mind. 

The hammering on the door was get- 
ting louder, and now he heard the 
hoarse voice of Stakan Awl out there 
bawling orders. 

“Cutting-torches! Get them front 
the tool-room and burn through the 
door 1 ” 

The Free-Lance looked around. He 
could kill some of them when they 
broke in, but the end was certain. 

Then as his blind gaze fell upon 
one of the big banks of controls, his 
lean body stiffened. He was looking 
at the panel on which were the oxy- 
genator, ventilator and space-door 
controls. 

“Good Godl” he whispered. “It’s 
one way — ” 

A terrible stratagem had entered his 
mind. Sweat beaded his forehead as 
he considered all its implications. 

He looked wildly around. There 
should be space-suits somewhere in the 
bridge, for emergency-escape use — 

He found the suits, in a locker at 
the end of the room. As he donned 
one of them and a helmet, a white 
flame began to eat through the door 
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from outside. He had only seconds. 

Clumsy in his space-suit, the Free- 
Lance ran back to that control-panel 
upon which his stratagem centered. He 
raised his hand toward one of the big 
copper levers at the top of the panel. 

He was trembling, inside his suit. 
He couldn’t do this! For if he did, he 
was gambling the lives of a hundred 
innocent passengers, he was gambling 
Jean’s life, upon the assertion of a 
single man. 

Yet Jean and everyone else upon 
the ship would die if he didn’t do it! 
The Jovians would leave no witnesses — 

The torch-flame was now burning a 
whole section out of the door. Con- 
vulsively, Rake Allan pulled down the 
copper lever. 

There was a strange whistling, sigh- 
ing sound all through the ship. With 
it came shrill cries of terror, suddenly 
cut off. 

Then silence. Silence, and cold. The 
air inside the bridgeroom had whis- 
tled out through the half-burned hole 
in the door, and the Free-Lance was 
standing in the icy vacuum of space. 

He had opened the space-doors of 
the Draco! And every person in the 
liner but himself i oas now a stiff, frozen 
corpse. 

He stumbled to the door, and un- 
locked and opened it. Outside it lay 
Staken Awl and the other Jovians, 
their faces blue and rigid, their bodies 
frozen to the hardness of diamond by 
the awful cold. 

Rake Allan again operated the re- 
mote control, this time to close the 
space-doors. He started the oxygenat- 
ing system going again. As air flooded 
from the tubes, he took off the space- 
suit and helmet. 

Then he stumbled over the stiff bodies 
of the Jovians, and made his way down 
to Deck Four. In the cabin there, old 
Doctor Su and Jean King were lying 



like all others on the ship, motionless, 
dead. 

Dead? Were people who died from 
space-shock really dead? It had long 
been debated by the system’s scientists. 
Many had held that one who died from 
the vacuum of space really suffered 
only a form of suspended animation, 
that no vital organ or tissues were dam- 
aged by the sudden terrible freezing, 
and that someday a stimulant might 
be found which would start life going 
again in the frozen body. 

Doctor Su claimed to have found 
such a stimulant. That big flask of 
brown liquid was it. But it had only 
been tested on animals. If it didn’t 
work on humans — if it didn’t work 

r J''HERE was a prayer in the Free- 
Lance’s heart as he filled the hypo- 
dermic with two cubic centimeters of 
the elixir, and bent over Jean King’s 
frozen form, and injected it into her 
veins. 

The few minutes that followed were 
an eternity he would never forget. He 
told himself that the girl’s white face 
was softening and flushing, and then 
he told himself it was only wishful 
thinking — 

Her eyelids fluttered. And then she 
was looking up at him. Surprise, glad- 
ness — and something more — in her 
blue eyes. 

“Rake, what happened? Did I faint? 
Stakan Awl ” 

He put his arms around her and 
told her. She shuddered violently. 

“I was dead t” 

“Not really dead, Jean, though the 
system for years believed it to be a 
state of death.” 

She clung to him, crying. “Rake ” 

It was some minutes before she was 
calm enough to let him inject the elixir 
into Doctor Su himself. 

The old scientist, at first dazed, was 
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soon wild with elation. “It means my 
son will live again, then!” 

“There are all the passengers and 
officers on this ship to revive,” Rake 
Allan reminded him. “And the Jovians, 
too, though not till they’re disarmed. 
There’s enough of the elixir for all?” 
Doctor Su nodded, too choked with 
emotion to speak. 

“Then I would suggest,” the Free- 
Lance added, “that you broadcast your 
formula at once to the system and end 
all possibility of its being stolen and 
kept secret. You can publish it now 
that it’s been tested.” 

The little Martian excitedly started 
off on the task of bringing more than 



IT HAPPENED IN SPACE 

( Concluded from page 103 ) 

the death penalty.” He stepped to the 
door. “Beamish!” he called. “Come 
and guard this prisoner. We take off 
in ten minutes — as soon as I attend to 
one more detail.” 

“Detail?” echoed Vannie. 

“Get your space-things back on. I’ll 
dig out an overall for myself. We’re 
dropping back to see your father.” 

Jan Conniston woke to the ministra- 
tions of his daughter and Zack Harpe. 
He rubbed his eyes, touched the bruise 
on his head, scowled. “You got loose, 



a hundred people back from pseudo- 
death to dazed life. 

But Jean still clung to Rake Allan. 
“Rake, you’ll go back to Earth with 
me, now? Earth Government will be 
only too glad to retrieve that old 
wrong it did you, for this achieve- 
ment.” 

His lean brown face softened. “Jean, 
I’ve never stopped thinking of you. If 

I go back, will you ” 

“Yes!” she cried. “Yes!” 

Minutes later, Rake Allan raised 
his head and laughed. “I’ll bet we 
get wedding presents from the police 
of nine planets, when they hear that the 
Free-Lance is finally settling down!” 



after all,” he fumed at .Harpe. “What 
now?” 

He had slept through so much, it 
would be hard to explain everything to 
him. Harpe did not try. He only said: 
“You talked about performing a wed- 
ding. One that will provide your 
daughter with a husband and a guard- 
ian. Well, get on with it.” 

Conniston gazed at him wonderingly, 
and smiled ever so thinly. He rose, 
went to his desk, opened a drawer. 
From it he brought out a prayer book. 

“Join your right hands,” he said. 
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View of a typical Venusian landscape. Incessant rainfall, combined with 
strong winds, sweep the planet beneath the perpetual cloud envelope, and vis- 
ibility is good, in spite of volcanic activity, which causes local fog banks 



sun. And when, theoretically, we can 
see the full disc of the daylight side we 
have to look not only across the dis- 
tance from Earth to Venus but across 
all of Venus’ orbit as well and then the 
still more blinding sun is more or less 
in the way. 

And, just to make things a little 
harder there are the clouds of Venus. 
Nobody ever saw any surface feature 
with certainty. When the planet is at 
eastern or western elongation it shows 
phases like that of the moon. This was, 
incidentally, the first major triumph of 
the Copernican system; Copernicus had 
predicted that Venus would show phases 
if our eyesight were better. When the 
telescope came the prophecy was proven 
correct. There are some irregularities 
in the terminator (the technical name 
for the “shadow line” or border be- 
tween night and day) that indicate high 



mountains, mountains far surpassing 
the highest and most massive mountain 
ranges on Earth. 

But markings on the surface of the 
planet inside of the illuminated zone 
are absent. And even if present they 
are neither distinct nor reliable, con- 
trary to all the wishes and prayers of 
astronomers who would like reliable 
markings to determine the period of 
daily rotation. 

It is not amusing to wonder about 
this very important point, especially 
not in the case of a planet so much like 
Earth in every other respect. There 
exists not the slightest uncertainty 
about the orbit, it is the most perfect 
orbit in the solar system, almost a 
mathematical circle, 67,200,000 miles 
from the sun. But there is no certainty 
at all about the length of the day. For 
a long time observers had silently as- 
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sumed that the day of Venus was about 
the same as the day of-Earth. But then 
Schiaparelli came and claimed that 
many years of patient and careful ob- 
servation had forced him to conclude 
that Venus, like Mercury, always 
turned the same hemisphere toward the 
sun, in other words, that Venus’ day 
was the same as Venus’ year, 2SS of our 
Earth days. Another observer, Belo- 
polski, also known to be good and care- 
ful, contradicted Schiaparelli and said 
that the daily rotation of Venus, though 
he was uncertain as to the exact period, 
had to be inside the limits of between 
20 and 36 hours. 



A/fEANWHILE Pickering suggested 

1 another possibility. He had ob- 
served what he took to be a vertical 
movement of faint markings which 
necessitated a ninety degree tilt of the 
rotational axis. Like Uranus, Picker- 
ing said. If this were true an observer 
on Venus would see the sun move in 
circles on the daylight sky, circles com- 
ing closer and closer to the horizon as 
the year progresses until the sun would 
finally disappear not to rise again for 
a half year, 128 Earth days. Condi- 
tions on Venus would then resemble — 
at present only astronomical events are 
under discussion, not the topography of 
the surface — those of the arctic and 
antarctic regions on Earth, long periods 
of continuous day and night with short 
intermediate seasons of alternating day- 
light and night. 

The hypothesis that Venus’ axis was 
tilted to such an extent was greeted 
with scepticism by the majority of as- 
tronomers and it seems that it has been 
given up completely in the meantime. 
Most astronomers feel that a rotation 
resembling that of Earth would best 
produce and maintain such a perpetual 
thick veil of clouds as Venus evidently 
displays. 



The suggestion that the blinding 
white surface is caused by a blanket of 
snow has once been made, but certainly 
does not deserve a discussion. The cal- 
culation of the amount of sunlight re- 
ceived by the planet shows that the 
surface temperature should be around 
65 degrees centigrade or 149 degrees F. 
This is admittedly a bit too warm for 
comfort for almost anything living on 
Earth — although not beyond the limit 
where adaptation would be impossible. 
But an atmosphere cannot only warm 
a planet, as it does with Terra; it might 
also shield. The clouds of Venus re- 
flect, as we know, seven-tenths of the 
light received, only three-tenths pene- 
trate through them. It is a safe guess 
that the average temperature under- 
neath those clouds will be subtropical 
but not surpassing the 100° F. mark. 
Some scientists are even ready to be- 
lieve that it might be cool, comparable 
to the northern parts of the temperate 
zone in summer, without the winter, of 
course. 

But whether subtropical or cod, there 
is no doubt that it will be wet. Such a 
picture, a moderately warm and very 
wet climate, does not appear so very 
strange to our eyes; we see examples 
of it on our own planet in quite a num- 
ber of places. A dense vegetation, drip- 
ping water from every leaf, standing 
in knee-deep water with occasional lit- 
tle “islands” rising from the morass, 
growing luxuriantly if it can only get a 
foothold, fighting for light and dying 
quickly if it fails, to fall prey to those 
forms that prefer dead organic matter 
for food. 

A ND all this takes place not under a 
1 v bright and pale tropical sky with 
an oversized sun, but under a sky eter- 
nally covered with heavy dark clouds, 
clouds that pour an almost ceaseless 
warm rain into the open sea and the 
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stagnating water of the swamps. 

The leaves of those plants will be 
large, to better utilize the diffused light, 
but they will not necessarily be green. 
Our plants are green because our sky 
is blue. In those regions on Earth 
where the sky is green, 20 fathoms un- 
der the surface of the ocean and deeper 
down the color of plants changes to yel- 
low, to brown and finally to red. The 
leaves of that rainy forest under the 
dark sky of Venus may be varicolored, 
green is not ruled out, but a pale shade 
of brownish yellow is likely too. 

The forests at the seashore will not 
be flooded very noticeably, there are 
only weak solar tides. They are sev- 
eral times as strong as a solar tide on 
Earth, but they are not the high tides 
that are produced by a nearby moon. 
In old astronomical records a moon of 
Venus is mentioned; Fontana claimed 
to have seen it in 1645, Domenico Cas- 
sini in 1672 and again in 1686 and Short 
as late as 1740. But since then it has 
never been seen again with much bet- 
ter instruments— and it should show 
beautifully when Venus is in transit — 
thus we have to conclude that those old 
observers hastily mistook a star for a 
moon. 

The picture of the rainy forest could 
be maintained even if it should be 
proved conclusively that Schiaparelli 
was right, because even with a 255- 
days “day” Venus would not resemble 
Mercury. There is too much atmos- 
phere and too much water. Life would 
not be restricted to a “twilight belt” 
(which would have the respectable area 
of twenty million square miles) but 
could spread over most of the planet. 
A “heat pole” in the center of the day- 
light side would also be the center of a 
continuous rising current. This upwind 
would spread out radially at a moderate 
altitude and move across the twilight 
belt toward the “cold pole” in the cen- 



ter of the night side. Since the air that 
arrives there has to go somewhere it 
would again spread out radially and 
flow back to the heat pole, but this time 
close to the surface. 

This circulation would result in the 
curious condition that “the weather” in 
any particular section would be always 
the same. The temperature would not 
change except by fractions of a degree, 
the wind would blow always from the 
same direction with the same force, dif- 
ferences in barometric pressure will ad- 
just themselves within an hour or less. 
The important point is that the heat 
pole will not be warmer than the hot- 
test parts of tropical Africa (probably 
less so) and the cold pole will not be 
able to compete with Antarctica. 

The general climate will be “cool, 
windy and rainy,” not exactly pleasant, 
but bearable. If Pickering were right 
the general picture would be about the 
same, with a periodic wandering of the 
two climatic poles around the planet, 
from one of the geographic poles to the 
other. 

TT IS still more likely, however, that 
the rotation of Venus is more like 
that of Earth. It must be slower than 
twenty hours, otherwise it could have 
been determined spectroscopically; 
Belopolski is probably right with his 30- 
hour period. There are a number of 
reasons that speak against Schiaparelli, 
mainly the fact that the Sun is not pow- 
erful enough anymore at the distance 
of Venus to stop the rotation of a planet 
of that size. With a 30-hour period the 
surface of Venus would present itself as 
a rainy landscape with strong wrinds 
and an average temperature of 115° F. 
during the day and, say 95° F. at night. 
If it does not rain visibility will be fair, 
like a dreary day on Earth, with a cloud 
ceiling of about a mile, the thickness of 
(Concluded on page 193) 
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the cloud layer being about five miles, 
possibly more. Electric storms will be 
frequent, they are probably the source 
of the Venus light on the dark side we 
see occasionally. 

The reason for the steady interest in 
the climatic conditions on other planets 
is, of course, the question: “Can we ex- 



(con’t. from page 1 1 3 
down. 

On the Green Ones they fell with 
devastating suddenness, each one 
crushing dozens. Another of the great 
missies fell, and another. A half dozen 
of them there had beer in all, and 
when the last one landed the street 
was a shambles. 

Kam’s men fell on the disorganized 
remnants of the Green Ones. Hairless 
the Mahloans were, and puny. But 
there was a trace of manhood still in 
them. Spears darted and clubs flailed, 
and the Green Ones fell. 

Kara had known that only the taste 
of blood was needed. And he had been 
right. Now his men knew that they 
too could fight, and that the Green 
Ones were not irresistible. 

By the time Kara reached the 
ground again the Green Ones were in 
full flight. As long as they had held 
the upper hand they had been brave 
enough. In the face of resistance they 
were cowardly. 

Like Tur, Kara thought. Or like 
any other bully. 

Then he looked up. A shadow cross- 
ed his path and he saw the great ball 
skim over the city. Tur was forgotten 
now. As he went toward the landing 
field with his men, Kara knew that 
he would never return to Earth. As 
long as Andra was on Mahlo he want- 
ed to be there too. 



pect life?” Nobody can answer that 
question if it refers to intelligent life. 
But as for life in general the answer for 
Mars and for Mercury’s twilight belt 
reads: “Life will probably be found.” 
For Venus the answer is still better, 
without undue optimism it can be 
phrased: “Abundant life will be found.” 



“You beat them!” she cried as she 
came from the ship. 

“Yes. And we will drive them from 
every city on Mahlo and back to the 
forests from which they came.” 

“But that won’t be necessary. 
There’s no reason for you to risk your 
life. That’s the trouble with — ” 

"There is only one trouble,” Kara 
interrupted. “The women of Mahlo 
have turned their men into women 
too.” 

“You can’t talk to me like that!” 
Andra flared. 

Kara found his men watching him. 
He had led them to victory over the 
Green Ones. But with women it was 
another story. Could he stand up to 
Andra? They were watching Kara, 
ready to follow him again. But which 
way would he go? 

“Woman,” Kara said, “hold your 
tongue !” 

Her face reddened with anger, then 
turned white as Kara took a threat- 
ening step forward. Her head drop- 
ped in submission. 

It was victory, complete and final. 
Before Kam’s eyes the men of Mahlo 
seemed to grow inches taller. Their 
shoulders straightened. For the first 
time they were out of bondage. They 
were men. And it was this man from 
another world, Kara, who made them 
so. 
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